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Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, Mr. Oscar R. Ewing. Mr. Ewing, we will be glad 
to hear your statement. 

Mr. Ewr1nc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when I appeared 
before you for the consideration of the Agency’s 1952 estimates, I 
stated that every item of governmental expense should have the most 
meticulous examination. That is still my opinion, and I want to 
assure you that in my view the estimates now before you covering 
fiscal year 1953 have been submitted on this principle and represent a 
rigid economy in meeting our responsibilities to carry out essential 
activities of Government. 

During our current defense mobilization period, we are greatly en- 
larging the potential capacity of our defense industry. Essential to 
such great industrial expansion is the further development of our 
natural resources—our basic metal industries, our electric power 
industry, and our agricultural potential. We must give similar at- 
tention to the development and conservation of our human resources. 
Surely we must all agree that developing our capacity in electric power 
and steel production is meaningless unless it is coupled with the de- 
velopment of an educated and healthy manpower capable of using 


them. 
TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


The Federal Security Agency contains most of the Government’s 
programs for the development and conservation of human resources. 
As you gentlemen well know, our activities encompass the fields of 


(1) 
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education, health, vocational rehabilitation, security, and food and 
drug protection. Though funds invested in health, education, and 
rehabilitation do not produce the type of energy which can be measured 
in kilowatts, they certainly do make available human energy that can 
be measured in terms of tanks, guns, planes, and other industrial and 
agricultural output. In relation to total governmental expenditures, 
I firmly believe that the part we propose to invest in human beings 
is small, and that only through the wisest and most economical use 
of these funds can we meet the responsibilities placed upon us. 

Our estimates for 1953 were prepared in accordance with the Pres- 
ident’s policy of strict economy, consistent with our national fiscal 
situation and our own responsibilities. Our over-all Agency “ceiling”’ 
was allocated in all cases with the view in mind of keeping the Agen- 
cy’s programs in balance. 


1958 REQUESTS COMPARED WITH 1952 APPROPRIATIONS 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the 
record a table which we have prepared comparing our 1953 requests 
with our 1952 appropriations. This table, as you will note, classifies 
the Agency’s operations into five categories: (1) Education, (2) 
health, (3) social security, (4) other programs, and (5) general ad- 
ministration. This table reveals that our total request of $1,740,- 
578,261 for 1953 is less than 1 percent more than 1952. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Comparison of 1952 and 1953 annual appropriation estimates by major program 



































grouping 
2 Ce ETE Lt: | ears wee qiagene ma ay a 
ies - | y980¢ _ | 1oR2 acti. | Imerease (+ 
Major program grouping and organizational unit | poe ad —— or de- 
| crease (—) 
aa ae Ce ee eter oa a | 
} | | 
Education: | | | 
American Printing House for the Blind_.____._- | $115, 000 | $115,000 |____- 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf_._........------- en 418, 000 | 413, 000 | —$5, 000 
Howard University____- ser ae <° nobtl 4, 041, 000 4, 461, 000 +-420, 000 
Office of Education - -- 68 AS EOE CR OG LR pers 140, 067, ¢ 674 214, 803, 261 +74, 735, 587 
Total. .... 74 | 2 +75, i, 115 0, 587 
Health: | 
Freedmen’s Hospital i cae dakenetioncodeud a wwvesten 2, 857, 500 2, 890, 000 +32, 500 
Public Health Service... -........----- Posie hie emia 349, 7 20, 908 302, 398, 000 —47, 322, 908 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital maa peek eenten ee aailce macm oae 8, 830, 000 +6, 349, 000 
|| PER NPS Rec te ens cA ae OS Tats Re, See 355, 059, 408 | 314, 118, 000 —40, 941, 408 
Social security: Social Se curity Administration. l1, 188, 712, 000 |1,17 3, 451, 000 5 
Other programs: : | 
Food and Drug Administration_____......-..--.-------- 5, 668, 000 5, 637, 000 | —31, 000 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation_..................---- 22, 222, 000 23,732,000 | +1, 510,000 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions--.-...............------- 232, 000 226, 000 | —6, 000 
» RE REE AEE Seen sta © Ache sl mp AEN Seabee bie Se Po ans 28, 122,.000 | 29, 595, 000 | +1, 473, 000 
General administration: Office of the Administrator -___...__- | q; 699, 141 | 3 802, 000 | —3, 897, 141 








Grand total, Federal Security Agency -----..----- ids wile 1 724, 234, 234, 223 1, 740, 7 58, 261 | “+16, 524, 038 





1 Includes Bureau of Budget allowance for Pay Act sepitediaiind. 
DISTRIBUTION OF 1953 ESTIMATES BY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Ew1nc. You may be interested in still another table showing 
the distribution of the 1953 annual appropriation estimates by constit- 
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uent organizations, which separates the amounts requested into a 
different series of categories, viz (1)' grants and benefits, (2) opera- 
tion of educational institutions, (3) operation of hospitals and patient 
services, (4) planning and construction, (5) program operation, and 
(6) administration. 

This table reveals that in 1953 more than 93 percent of our total 
estimate is for grants and benefit payments. The amount for opera- 
tion of educational institutions remains constant at about two-tenths 
of 1 percent. Hospital operations, which are materially affected by 
increasing costs of wages and supplies, amount to 2.1 percent for 1953 
as compared with 1.6 percent of our estimates in 1952. There is a 
sizable reduction in the amount for planning and construction, while 
for program operations the amount remains fairly constant. Adminis- 
trative costs amount to 0.5 percent as compared with 0.6 percent last 
year, in spite of the recent increase in salaries allowed by the Congress. 
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Masor INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS 


The budget contains one major item of increase for current programs 
namely, our estimate for the school construction, which is $150,000,000. 
This is $75,000,000 more than our appropriation in 1952. This 
increase is largely offset by reductions in social security grants of 
$11,500,000; in hospital construction grants of $7,500,000; in cash for 
research facilities of $7,035,540; and further offsetting reductions in 
liquidating cash in one form or another of over $36,000,000. 

As to the school construction program under Public Law 815, which 
will expire in 1953, considerably more than our estimate of $150,000,- 
000 will be required to meet fully the needs of school districts entitled 
to Federal assistance under the law. I understand that the Bureau of 
the Budget is considering the submission of a supplemental estimate 
for 1952 to cover these unmet needs. 

Under the Hospital Construction Act, which was first effective in 
fiscal year 1948 and expires with fiscal year 1955, there has been 
appropriated and authorized in contract authorizations to date a total 
of $467,500,000. Our estimate for this item for 1953 is $75,000,000. 
The annual authorization by the basic law is $150,000,000. 

The school and hospital construction programs are doing much to 
relieve the current critical shortage of physical facilities. Over the 
long pull, these programs will surely contribute to the raising of 
standards in education and health. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


You are familiar with the fact that the Federal Security Agency has 
not been generally considered a defense agency. As a matter of fact, 
the efforts which were being made a year ago to divide all activities in 
the Federal Government into defense and nondefense have given way 
to the far more intelligent approach of looking at the Nation’s needs 
and Government programs in terms of the degree of essentiality. Yet 
the term “defense activities” is in some ways still useful to describe 
those additional responsibilities which the Federal Security Agency 
has been asked to take on since the declaration of the national emer- 
gency in December 1950. These were summarized by Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson in a letter to me dated February 21, 1951, 
as follows: 

1. Furnish technical assistance to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration in respect to health, welfare, and education: 

2. Assure effective use of the Nation’s resources for training and 
education to meet defense training needs. 

3. Direct our efforts in the fields of vocational rehabilitation and 
services to the aged with the object of preparing disabled and aging 
persons to make maximum contribution to the defense effort. 

4. Help communities overburdened by defense activity to meet their 
needs for community facilities and services. 

5. Act as claimant agency, under the Defense Production Act, for 
critical materials needed in the health, education, welfare, and related 
fields. 

6. Adapt its facilities and resources in the field of medical research 
to serve most effectively the needs of national defense. 
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The foregoing activities, according to Mr. Wilson, are specific 
responsibilities. More broadly, he asked the Federal Security Agency 
to exercise its responsibilities in the fields of health, education, welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, and food and drug protection to help build 
up the strength of the Nation to meet the critical tasks ahead. He 
also designated the Federal Security Agency as a member of his 
Manpower Policy Committee. 

We have been compelled to operate many of these new functions 
without additional funds. In the cage of two of them—the claimant 
agency activities under the Defense Production Act and the com- 
munity facilities job under Public Law 139—small additional appro- 
priations were made. However, much additional work was placed 
upon different parts of the Agency, including the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, which was not covered by appropriations. The other func- 
tions are being carried as best we can with our limited staff without 
additional funds. 

To take only one example, the claimant agency function has 
imposed difficult tasks upon the agency and two of its constituents, 
the Office of Education and the Public Health Service. These tasks 
have been met in various ways, including a great deal of uncompen- 
sated overtime by devoted employees. I am sure that the services 
performed in the face of these difficulties have been deeply appre- 
ciated by the hospital and school authorities of the Nation. 

The very defense tempo of the country has demanded cooperation 
of not only the Public Health Service and the Office of Education, but 
of practically every constituent unit in the Agency. The Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation is attempting by every means at its com- 
mand to provide rehabilitants for defense agencies and contractors. 
The Food and Drug Administration and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration have made very real contributions—time consuming and 
uncompensated—to the civil defense program at the request of civil 
defense authorities. 

REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Federal Security Agency stands unique today among Federal 
agencies in its present field organization. It has the approval of the 
Congress, experts on governmental organization, and is in keeping 
with the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. The present 
organization consists of 10 regional offices. All but one of the con- 
stituents now have identical regional boundaries, with offices located 
in the same cities; and all major regional office staffs, including 
program representatives, are housed under one roof. During the 
past year, a much greater degree of coordination among the twenty- 
odd Agency programs has been achieved, as well as harmonious opera- 
tion of the consolidated regional office administrative service units. 

Since the establishment of our regional offices, the volume of work 
has been very substantially increased by the additions of such new 
programs as the Water Pollution Act, the fourth category in public 
assistance, the expansion of coverage in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, community facilities, the Surplus Property Act, and the several 
laws pertaining to our educational activities. This greatly increased 
volume of work has not only been absorbed and carried on virtually 
by the same number of people in our management units, but at an ex- 
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penditure of about $500,000 a year less than when such administrative 
services were performed individually by the separate constituent units. 
These services in the regional office include handling of payrolls, 
time and leave records, travel vouchers, files, personnel actions, and 
all related activities. The management units have been able to carry 
on this increased volume of work only at a cost of considerable unpaid 
overtime. The fact that these units have been able to provide serv- 
ices in the face of additional responsibilities and workloads without 
significant increase in staff is a ¢redit to the individuals involved and 
the type of field organization which the Federal Security Agency, 
with the help of this committee, has undertaken. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, in addition, one outstanding accom- 
plishment, aside from improved administration and economy of 
operations, which [ must call to your attention. That is the fact 
that in the wide ramifications of Federal-State programs we have 
brought our operations closer to the States. The States and their 
several program directors in the fields of health, education, and security 
are enabled to do business with the Agency much nearer home. 
Decentralization of authority to regional offices to act not only in 
the administrative fields, but so far as possible in the program fields, 
has expedited operations all along the line. 


MILESTONES IN AGENCY GROWTH 


As this committee knows, Mr. Chairman, since the organization of 
the Federal Security Agency, and especially since the close of World 
War II, the Agency and its programs have not been static. Let me 
call your attention to a few of the milestones we have passed within 
the last 4 or 5 years. 

The first, and I think one of the most important from the stand- 
point of the Nation’s health, was the beginning, with the hearty 
cooperation of this committee, of the construction and organization 
of a research facility in the Public Health Service at Bethesda. No 
such undertaking has ever been equaled or known in the history of 
the world. Another milestone looking toward the Nation’s health 
was the passage of, and the amendments to the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. Still another was the passage of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

Other milestones were the passage by the Congress of the Mental 
Health Act, the Dental Health Act, the Heart Act, and more recently 
the creation of two new health institutes—the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases and the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. Just recently there was opened a 
new building at St. Elizabeths Hospital which is dedicated to and 
operated for a study of the problems of geriatrics or aging. Congress 
made possible the construction at Cincinnati of a laboratory which 
will be of inestimable value in the study of water, sewage, and food 
problems as they relate to health. These milestones so far enumer- 
ated apply to the Nation’s health. 

On June 29, 1948, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions was trans- 
ferred by act of Congress to the Agency from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. In 1949, the Surplus Property Program as it 
relates to health and education was transferred to this Agency. On 
March 16, 1950, the Oleomargarine Act was passed. 
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As to social security, you are aware that the grant authorizations 
through the Children’s Bureau were almost doubled. Title XIV was 
added to the Social Security Act which provides public assistance to 
needy persons who are permanently and totally disabled. Exten- 
sions of coverage and increased benefit payments also were provided 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

As to education, Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, providing 
assistance for school construction and maintenance in federally 
impacted areas, are indeed milestones so far as Federal assistance 
in the field of education is concerned. 

There are numerous smaller incidents which have occurred in the 
day-to-day operations and responsibilities of the Agency. However, 
the main ones which I have outlined above have occurred since the 
close of World War II; and, Mr. Chairman, let me cite you some in- 
teresting figures: Excluding personnel paid out of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust funds and Food and Drug Administration 
certification fees, I find that in 1952, after the addition of many pro- 
gram functions, average employment was 21,509, as compared with 
average employment of 22,528 in 1947—a decrease of 1,019. Both of 
these figures exclude the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, which were transferred from 
the Agency during the period 1947-52. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ADMINISTRATION 


I do not make these statements, Mr. Chairman, in an attitude of 
boasting of our accomplishments, but I think they convey information 
in which this committee and the Congress are deeply interested. The 
assumption of all the additional tasks that have been undertaken with 
a reduction in number of personnel indicates effective administration 
all down the line—in the program bureaus themselves, and in the 
divisions in the Office of the Administrator, such as program develop- 
ment, budget and fiscal, personnel, administrative management, legal, 
international relations information, and general supply and housekeep- 
ing services. | 

I know it has not been the practice of the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in coming before your committee to cite indi- 
viduals and that is not my intention now. However, I cannot let 
this occasion pass without saying to you that the commissioners and 
bureau chiefs, together with their staffs, in my opinion, deserve the 
gratitude of the Congress and the taxpayers. Relations between the 
several divisions in my own headquarters offices and the constituent 
units of the Agency are harmonious and congenial. There is real 
team spirit and an Agency concept which have contributed immensely 
to the effective and proper coordination of the programs of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 


There is one phase of the administration of the Agency which is 
causing me great concern and which I want to discuss with you frankly. 
The Agency has, as you know, a centralized legal staff in the Office 
of the Administrator. In my opinion legal advice is just as much a 
part of the administration of program operations, and is just as nec- 
essary, as is the expense of operating the bureaus themselves. This 
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year we have incorporated in the appropriation for the Office of the 
General Counsel, as this committee has suggested we should do, the 
miscellaneous expenses in connection with the operation of that office, 
such as travel, communications, supplies, etc. 

All of the new programs which I cited above as milestones in the 
development of the Agency have required additional legal services. 
Practically all of our programs are growing more and more complex. 
The social security amendments, for instance, require very much more 
legal work than was the case before the amendments were passed. 
The Federal area educational statutes, the claimant agency functions, 
the Hospital Construction Act, as well as our functions of longer stand- 
ing, require the services of competent legal counsel continually and in 
a volume that we are not staffed to provide adequately. 

As Administrator of the Agency, I have had opportunity to see 
both the frequency and the difficulty of the legal problems that arise 
in the course of our day-to-day operations. Quite often I have to 
make decisions where the entitlement of a State, for example, to hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of dollars may turn partly or wholly 
on a point of law. I cannot feel easy in deciding such things without 
thorough legal exploration that matters of similar magnitude would 
command in private life. The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, which recently had occasion to review the 
vocational education program voiced a similar thought. Economy 
in staffing our legal service can easily be a false economy. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AGENCY HEAD 


While I have a varying degree of specific legal responsibility for the 
operation of the programs of the Federal Security Agency—ranging 
from general supervision and direction to a direct responsibility—the 
principal functions of the Administrator and his staff in exercising such 
authority as he has are stimulation, coordination, and supervision. 
Zach of these functions is necessary if the Agency is to be properly 
run and the citizens are to get their money’s worth. Frankly, gen- 
tlemen, we are not performing these functions as well as-I think we 
should. Even though I am convinced that we have made great 
progress, and our staff does remarkably well considering its small 
size in comparison with the complex problems involved, the facts of 
the matter are that there are not enough hours in the day to do all 
the things that ought to be done. I can point this out by giving you 
an illustration or two. 

As you know, the Federal Government is engaged in a broad effort 
to bring under control the excessive and illegal use of narcotics with 
all of their deleterious effects. The Federal Security Agency with 
its many different facilities—the narcotic and other hospitals of the 
Public Health Service, the programs of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education—should be in a position 
to make very substantial contributions to this Government-wide 
effort. It is the responsibility of the Office of the Administrator to 
provide stimulation and coordination which would develop a good 
agency-wide program which will fit into the total Government program 
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in this field. We have simply not been able to.do as much as we 
should be doing. 

In respect to the broader problem of juvenile delinquency generally, 
greater intra-agency and interdepartmental coordination needs to be 
achieved. Certainly, the Federal Security Agency potentially has 
much to contribute to the solution of the delinquency problems. 
The same is true of many of the highly complex problems which exist 
in connection with migratory labor. 

These are some examples of things we have to let slide more than we 
should in order to achieve rock-bottom economy. 

One word about the Administrator’s function of supervision. As 
I am sure you recognize, an administrator is put in an extremely pre- 
carious position if he does not have enough assistance to assure him- 
self that the programs for which he is responsible are carried out in a 
manner prescribed by law. I now have such a small staff to assist me 
in performing the necessary supervisory functions that I am constantly 
apprehensive of what may turn up that I should have known but 
didn’t. Iam confident that the committee will recognize the hazards 
that are faced by administrators who do not know—and cannot know 
for lack of adequate staff—what is going on in their own agencies. 
Any further reduction in the name of economy would expose me, the 
Agency, and the Government to risks which I feel sure we should not 
be asked to take. 

The several commissioners and bureau and division chiefs are or 
have been available at your call and convenience. They will present 
the details of their several estimates and the reasons for the different 
items of their programs. 

Mr. Stephens, the budget officer, will be in constant attendance at 
the hearings. He will keep me posted as to developments; and if I can 
be of service at any time, please by all means call on me. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Ewing. 

I notice in your statement you said that in the matter of personnel 
you had a decrease of 1,019 from 1947 to 1952. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. With all the additional acts of Congress that have 
been passed 1 in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Ewina. And the added duties. 

Mr. Focartry. How does the number of your personnel compare in 
1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Ewrna. Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Srepuens. I have the figures. The average employment in 
1952 was 25,019 and in 1953 it will be 26,198. That is the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Foagarry. It shows an increase of—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. 1,079. 


COST OF PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, what does the Pay Increase Act that we passed 
at this past session of Congress amount to for the entire agency? 
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Mr. Srepuens. For the entire agency including OASI it was 
approximately $11,000,000. The budget allowance is $4,956,380, 
excluding OASI proposed as a supplementary for 1952 of appro- 
priated funds. The OAST is $2,346, 700 and the certification services 
of Food and Drug, $60,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does that total? 

Mr. SrepHEens. $7,363,580. That, Mr. Chairman, in comparison 
with approximately $11,000,000 that I mentioned, means we are ab- 
sorbing approximately 40 percent, if our estimates were to be approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, the pay act as applied to the number 
of personnel you had during fiscal 1952, the current year, increased pay 
costs by about $11,000, 000. 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. But you are absorbing about 40 percent of the pay 
increase? 

Mr. Srepuens. Between 40 and 41 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking in 1953 for a total of $1,740,000,000? 

Mr. StepHens. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And that includes the pay act increase? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. And you had available in 1952, $1,719 000,000 ; and 
that does not include the pay raise? 

Mr. StepHens. That is right, sir. That is the net amount appropri- 
ated by Congress so far. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would it be if you include the estimated 
supplemental for pay costs? 

Mr. STEPHENS. $1,724,234,223. 

Mr. Focarry. So, for comparable purposes it should be $1,- 
724,000,000 as against $1,740,000,000 for 1953? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, what additional duties have been imposed 
upon you because of civil defense and national defense and other 
emergency activities? 

Mr. Ewrnc. I have a statement on that which I would be glad to 
read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Let us hold that for a moment. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I notice by your statement that 93 percent of your 
budget goes for grants and benefit payments to individuals and 
States and communities? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That leaves 7 percent for other activities? 

Mr. Ewine. For all other operations. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, you show a large increase in school construc- 
tion—about $70,000,000. 

Mr. Ewinea. $75,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that is because of Public Law 815? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that expires in 1953? 

Mr. SrepHens. June 30, 1953, will conclude it under basic law. 
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Mr. Focartry. And under basic law we would not be asked to 
include any more money for school construction? 

Mr. StrepHens. In 1954? 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1954. 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. 


EFFECT OF STEEL SHORTAGE 


Mr. Focarry. There has been a lot in the newspapers recently that 
because of the shortage of steel you have not been able to progress as 
fast as you thought you would in connection with these schools? 

Mr. Ewina. The situation is improving. Mr. Miles is here and 
can probably supplement what I am going to say. As I understand 
the situation, the real hump will come in the second calendar quarter 
of this year and with the beginning of the third calendar quarter it 
should improve and progressively improve after that. As of today, 
we have been able to get adequate steel for all projects that are under 
way in the primary and secondary education. And as I recall, we 
have been able to make about 300 new starts. 

Mr. Miues. More than that, Mr. Ewing. In the first quarter— 
that is the current quarter, the one we are in right now, the number 
of new starts is approximately 1,000—over 1,000. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is due to that additional allocation? 

Mr. Fogarty. By your statement you do not think that the amount 
the Bureau of the Budget has allowed will be enough. 

Mr. Ewina. No. We do not. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you think will be needed to complete the 
program? 

Mr. Tuurston. We have a preliminary estimate of the amount that 
will be needed under Public Law 815—in the neighborhood of another 
$150,000,000. 

Mr. StrepHens. $215,000,000 is the Office of Education figure now, 
since we have to finish it up in 1953. That is everything they have 
in sight. 

Mr. Tuurston. That does not include the additional $75,000,000 
we are asking for. 

Mr. Stepuens. They have $215,000,000 that will be necessary over 
the $150,000,000 we are asking for next year. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Office of Education will be here this week and 
we can get the details then. The Hospital Construction Act also 
expires in 1955? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. This year for liquidation cash you are asking for 
$79,700,000. And are also asking for obligation cash amounting to 
$75,000,000. How will that liquidation cash be affected in next 
year’s budget? 

Mr. Srepuens. There should not be any liquidation cash in 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. We should pay on a pay-as-you-go basis. This 
should be the last item of liquidation cash we should have in the 
budget. 

Mr. StepHens. There are still two items. One is a small amount 
at Howard University. That is difficult to determine because of the 
over-all limit of cost in the escalator provision. This is one item that 
may request some small amount in 1954. 
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Mr. Focarry. But we are finally getting rid of this item for 
ae cash? 
Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 


REDUCED OPERATION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY DIVISION 


Mr. Focarry. What happened to your Surplus Property Division 
because of the cut that was made by Congress? 

Is that still operating? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Tuurston. We are still operating on a greatly reduced basis. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is surplus property piling up? 

Mr. Tuurston. There is a lot we could dispose of and there is 
another lot of it to be recaptured—especially machine tools for defense 
work. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is there very much of a demand for this? 

Mr. Tuurstron. Yes. There is. 

Mr. Fogarty. And it is impossible to get it to them for the lack of 
personnel? 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ewina. The nature of that work changed in the last year 
markedly. Whereas our activities had been finding out where there 
was surplus property and getting it in the hands of schools and hos- 
pitals; now we are chasing around and recapturing things to turn 
them over to the Government. 

Mr. Focartry. You mentioned something about the report of the 
Committee on Expenditures. Do you want to say anything about 
that; or shall we wait until the Vocational people get here? 

Mr. Ewrna. I would sooner they would answer that. 


LEGAL DIVISION 


Mr. Fogarty. You made quite a point of the lack of sufficient 
personnel in your legal division. What are some of the problems you 
are running up against now because of lack of personnel? 

Mr. Ewine. My plea there is, ‘Don’t give us any further cuts.”’ 
The size of it is that, as of today, naturally the Administrator gets 
pretty good service, but the other people really have to line up and 
wait for days and days and days before they get the advice of counsel 
as to various things they should or should not do. And, it is sometimes 
very embarrassing. Sometimes the problems are big and important 
and sometimes not. But these lawyers know the run of things that 
go there. You may sometimes have a problem that involves very 
little in dollars and, since it is the most difflcult to untangle lege ally, 
the only thing I want to urge is that there be no cut. 

Mr. Focarry. How many have you in your office? 

Mr. Ewrnea. A total of 87 lawyers. 

Mr. Focarry. How many did you have a year ago? 

Mr. Ewrnea. I do not know that. 

Mr. Miter. About the same. 

Mr. Ewrnc. There is a total of about 140 all told including stenog- 
raphers. Of these 61 attorneys are in the department here and 26 
in the field. 
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INCREASE FOR CONSTRUCTION AT ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. Focarry. I notice there is quite a large increase for construc- 
tion at St. Elizabeths. What is that for? 

Mr. Mitier. There are two buildings being replaced—Toner and 
Oaks buildings; the ones on the west side of Nichols Avenue, which 
are in deplorable condition and house white and colored female 
patients, respectively. 

Mr. Ewina. The distressed patients. 

Mr. Srepuens. The two buildings were built in 1870 or 1880; the 
oldest buildings out there which are high on the list o be replaced. 
This is a treatment building. It will be one building but with two 
separate wings—one for men and one for women. 

Mr. Foaarry. Has this been authorized? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir. Not in the basic law. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did we ever appropriate any money? 

Mr. SrepHens. The buildings at St. Elizabeth have never been 
covered by a basic statute but the Appropriation Committee has 
handled them from time to time as our request has come before them. 

Mr. Mituer. Money was appropriated in previous years for plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have the plans been drawn? 

Mr. SrrepHens. No. They are not complete. They would be 
complete by the time we could get this cash in 1953. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Ewing, do you want to go into your added work 
in connection with national defense? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. May I say one more thing, Mr. Chairman, 
about the Jegal department. Our budget request here is about the 
same as last, but in 1951 we took a cut of about 10 percent and the 
present budget requests simply that we do not go below that. 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. One other question I want to ask. What did you 
request from the Bureau of the Budget for your agency? 

Mr. StrpHens. You mean for the whole amount, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Foagarry. Yes. 

Mr. SrerHens. The total] request including the Pay Act in the A 
item, ceiling—$2,076,951,576. 

Mr. Fogarty. Explain to me what an A budget is. 

Mr. SrepuHens. That is an A budget when the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget puts out a ceiling and says you have to keep 
your estimates within this figure. We had to submit estimates below 
that figure. We were at liberty to submit a list of B items for high 
priority—the B items totaled $45,596,312. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Srepuens. A list of the B items? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

(The B items referred to follow:) 
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High-priority estimates submitted to Bureau of the Budget outside ceiling allowance 
(B list items) 


Food and Drug Administration, salaries and expenses__._._..._..... $868, 500 
Freedmen’s Hospital: 
ce ee, aS BGT IN SES Diy Y REAR PENI ERNE Se. elma 615, 962 
Construction planning________________- Re Tee a ae aera tae doe A at 220, 000 
Office of Education: 
Promotion and further development of vocational education___ 3, 417, 240 
Salaries and expenses______________- ede sia 6 bee we eke eee 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
ne en ent ae ae nO 
Salaries and expenses____________- he EG Mie aa ie est 58, 000 
Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, general... .._...........-.-.-.---.. _ 11, 711, 000 
Control of communicable diseases______- PS Plcg ow 525, 000 
Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hy; giene- oa kins as 422, 000 
Payments for surveys, hospital Oeetneten 28 ee 530, 000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services. ___- ._.. 1, 758, 000 
pgp 9405 ag a a ee eae 3, 331, 000 
Foreign quarantine service__--_- La Re 76, 000 
Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health _ 8, 497, 000 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute: Obli- 
gational nights tad Stacia Re ee TA aK ise 1, 525, 000 
Mental health activities: Obligational cash. a 2, 390, 000 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute. 2, 150, 000 
Dental health OP OSS SL SEN inane Bee ge emerge. Reanny _....... 1, 806, 000 
Salaries and expenses_______.______- Dn RG Ee EN 77, 000 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: Salaries and expenses. OF ape 137, 735 
Office of the Administrator: Surplus property disposal. : 298, 400 
ae cS eu Re Racin) Megat ee seus’. a 40; 800, 612 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Ewrna. As the defense mobilization program is translated from 
the planning stage into the operating period, the problems generated 
grow in concentric circles like stones thrown in a pool. A year and a 
quarter ago when the Office of Defense Mobilization was established 
the functions which the Federal Security Agency had to perform in 
aid of the defense program were not extensive. During the time that 
has intervened, however, and during the remainder of the defense 
mobilization period, these defense-related responsibilities have steadily 
increased and will continue to widen. This committee may be in- 
terested in a quick overview of some of these problems. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALLOCATING CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The first major operating responsibility assigned to the Federal 
Security Agency was that of acting as claimant for the necessary 
critical materials required in connection with school and library con- 
struction, hospital and health facility construction (other than Veter- 
ans’ Administration and military hospitals) and the domestic distribu- 
tion of supplies and equipment needed in the fields of health (including 
sanitation), education, welfare, recreation, and related activities. 
More specifically, this means that the Federal Security Agency is 
required to (1) prepare and present to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration estimates of the quantities and types of materials, equip- 
ment and supplies needed for the Nation’s education, health, welfare, 
and community recreation programs; (2) justify, through supporting 
data and hearings, the character and extent of urgency for the quanti- 
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ties and types of materials claimed; (3) after receiving allocations 
from the Defense Production Administration, issue construction per- 
mits and allocations of critical materials for the construction of essen- 
tial school and college buildings, libraries, hospitals, and related 
health facilities; and (4) assist groups and individuals concerned with 
education, health, welfare, and recreation to obtain proper considera- 
tion for their needs so that they may obtain necesasry operating sup- 
plies and equipment. In this latter capacity the Federal Security 
Agency serves in an advisory capacity to the National Production 
Authority. 

Major operating responsibility has been assigned to the Office of 
Education and the Public Health Service, with general coordination 
plus responsibility for welfare and recreation problems exercised by 
the Office of the Administrator. 

With educational construction approximating $14 billion in 1951 
and hospital construction approximating $900 million during the same 
year, the burden of handling these responsibilities is an extensive one. 

Although separate budget estimates have heretofore been submitted 
to cover claimant-agency responsibilities, neither the estimates nor the 
appropriations have covered the time spent by various persons on the 
regular staff of the Office of the Administrator—in the Program Office, 
the Budget Office, the Info mation Office, the Office of General Coun- 
sel, the Office of Field Services, and so forth—who have had to add to 
their existing workloads the additional part-time burden of certain 
claimant-agency responsibilities. 


CRITICAL DEFENSE AREAS 


Some months after this critical materials job was assigned to the 
Federal Security Agency a second major operating responsibility 
developed. As the defense program has grown, many communities 
have become overburdened by defense activity. In response to the 
urgent need for Federal aid to these critical defense areas, the Congress 
enacted Public Law 139, approved September 1, 1951, otherwise 
known as the Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951. Under that law the Federal Security Agency was given 
responsibility for the provision of various types of sanitary engineer- 
ing facilities, hospitals and health centers, day-care centers, recrea- 
tion facilities, and related services. Although special appropriations 
were made to carry out that law, there are many activities connected 
with over-all coordination which add a burden upon existing per- 
sonnel of the Agency and for which none of the special appropriations 
were made to carry out that law, there are many activities connected 
with over-all coordination which add a burden upon existing personnel 
of the Agency and for which none of the special appropriation has 
been used. 

With 139 critical areas designated as of January 16, 1952, coordi- 
nated planning becomes increasingly important. The construction of 
health facilities—water-purification plants, sewage-disposal plants, 
hospitals, and other health facilities—must be coordinated with |:ous- 
ing construction. The building of new schools needs to be timed and 
planned by the communities concerned so that the schools will be 
ready when the housing is completed and the new families move in. 
All this requires close working relationships between the different 
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constituents of the Federal Security Agency and between the Federal 
Security Agency and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
Office of the Administrator—specifically the Assistant Administrator 
for Defense Activities—has responsibility to see that the needed 
coordination is achieved. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


In many ways during the past year, the Federal Security Agency 
has been called upon to provide help to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, but in no case so far have any funds been transferred 
to reimburse the Agency for the time spent—much of it overtime—in 
helping the Federal Civil Defense Administration on many of its 
technical problems. Early in the development of the civil-defense 
program the Federal Security Agency helped FCDA develop and write 
its manual entitled “Health Services and Special Weapons Defense.”’ 
Most of this assistance was provided by the Public Health Service, but 
with considerable help also from other parts of the Federal Security 
Agency, including the Office of the Administrator. Later, the Agency 
also helped in the preparation and review of the welfare manual which 
is currently being printed. The Social Security Administration pro- 
vided most of this assistance, with additional help from other units 
including the Office of the Administrator. 

The Food and Drug Administration has done a great deal of collab- 
orative work with the Federal Civil Defense Administration and has 
worked up plans for training State food and drug inspectors if and 
when funds can be made available for the purpose. 

The National Security Resources Board and the Bureau of the 
Budget have been trying to work out sound and realistic relationships 
between civil-defense planning and other planning which needs to be 
done if we are to be adequately prepared to meet enemy attack. The 
NSRB has an extensive project under way entitled ‘Post Attack 
Rehabilitation.”” This project is attempting to bring into focus all 
of the different elements of Government that would have responsibility 
for starting to pick up the pieces and rehabilitate both individuals 
and communities after a devastating attack. The Federal Security 
Agency, concerned as it is with health, welfare, education, rehabili- 
tation, and food and drug protection, is very intimately involved 
in the discussions with NSRB on this important problem. 

Even though there is no statute which assigns specific civil defense 
or related responsibilities to the Federal Security Agency, the Agency 
obviously cannot refrain from responding to request of the FCDA, 
the NSRB, and other agencies which do have major planning responsi- 
bilities. The theory is that the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
will obtain all funds for civil defense and make transfers of such funds 
as are appropriate to the cooperating departments and agencies. So 
far, no transfer of funds has ever been made. All the help which we 
have given is simply an added burden. Although the constituents 
carry most of this burden and should receive full credit for doing so, 
the small staff in the Office of the Administrator likewise carries at 
least its share of this load. 
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MANPOWER ACTIVITIES 


As a member of the Manpower Policy Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Federal Security Administrator participates 
in discussions of a wide variety of problems ranging from selective- 
service regulations affecting students and apprentices to the most 
appropriate means of defense training. Other examples of subjects 
with which the Manpower Policy Committee has concerned itself are: 

1. Scheduling of defense procurement so that, to the maximum 
feasible degree, contracts will be placed in areas w hich are not already 
overloaded and overcrowded. 

2. Fuller utilization of handicapped persons and older workers. 

3. Problems of skilled labor shortage in the machine-tool industry. 

4. Shortages of highly trained specialists in foreign areas and cul- 
tures—specialists needed by the United States to cope with its new 
worldwide responsibilities. Such matters as these require discussions 
with various constituents of the Federal Security Agency. Only as 
adequate staff work and coordination can be provided can the Federal 
Security Administrator fulfill his responsibilities on this committee. 


DEFENSE RELATED RESEARCH OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


The Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency is con- 
ducting an extensive research and development program directed 
toward the solution of some of the most critical medical and related 
problems now faced by the Armed Forces and civilian population. A 
great deal of research is going on to find practical means of preserving 
and storing large quantities of blood and blood fractions and of pro- 
viding substitutes for blood which will be more fully effective than 
anything now known. Extensive research is also going on in respect 
to the effects of radiation upon human beings, ways of decontaminating 
water supplies, means for the safe disposal of radioactive wastes, ways 
of treating radiation shock, and other problems growing out of our 
atomic age. Several laboratories of the Public Health Service are at 
work on the whole complex problem of quick detection and identifica- 
tion of disease agents, especially the viruses which are extremely 
difficult to identify. Many other defense-related projects are going 
forward steadily. 

In these and many other ways, the Federal Security Agency is 
making use of its extensive facilities and resources in the field of 
medical research to serve the needs of national defense. 


COORDINATION REQUIRED 


Most of these defense activities require action not by a single 
constituent of the Federal Security Agency but by two or more con- 
stittents. To get the most for the Government’s money it is very 
important to have good coordination and staff work at ‘the Agency 
level. Otherwise, the various constituents could be going off in 
different directions oblivious of each others capacity to contribute 
to the solution of problems which are important at the moment. The 
small coordination staff—other than that portion which is being de- 
voted to international activities—is having to spend virtually all of 
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its time on the kinds of problems described above. This staff is very 
thinly spread. The 1953 budget estimate for this purpose is clearly 
minimal. 

Mr. Fogarty, Thank you, Mr. Ewing. 


FUNDS ALLOCATED FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


How much has been allocated in fiscal 1952 for these services? 

Mr. StepHens. We have the appropriation. We have $4,250,000 
in 1952 which has not shown up in 1953. If it comes up here it will 
be in the form of a supplemental or as an amendment to the 1953 
estimate. We have had no allocations for civil defense. 

Mr. Mies. As claimant agency, we had appropriated $400,000. 

Mr. Srepuens. The chairman is talking about allocations from 
other agencies. 

In addition to the $400,000 appropriated, the Bureau of the Budget, 
in accordance with section 1312 of Public Law 253, Eighty-second 
Congress, authorized a transfer of $290,000 from other appropriations 
of the Agency to ‘Salaries and expenses, defense production activ- 
ities.’ These transfers were from the following appropriations: 





Control of tuberculosis. _____._____- Pree wb eee: _........ $20, 000 
Control of venereal disease_________- Se aes AL web ge Da aa obese ee 
Assistance to States, general_ __ Be RRR RU TERE aria aes REE ES RAS 20, 000 
Control of communicable diseases 3 SUES li Taraneh ak BO Pegs pa ieee eM ape) 25, 000 
Commissioned officers’ pay, ete. it Je cee as AD 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance.____.__.________- 40, 000 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer TAMAR nn beak: 24, 000 

Total_ : ao 290, 000 

These fille 3 in turn were sas stele as  dilbees: 

Pebtie-tesith Mervite 222 goo os isieael kisses: ..-... $175, 000 
Office of Education _ __- a Bp tinh wit oa EEE _... 111, 000 
Office of Administrator__ ‘ Be uPayie yee eee RES AMEE ERR. 4, 000 

Total_ j ba NeL@ie. Sh, $ae ee Rph e Le een St ~ 290, 000 


Under surplus soamenty: ‘the Dalene agencies of Air, Navy, and 
Army are so anxious to recapture machine tools that they have made 
$90,000 available to us for this purpose. Each branch, Army, Navy, 
and Air, contributing $30,000. We are operating on that now. 

Mr. Focarty. How much did you say was allocated by other agen- 
cies? $4,000,000 for 1952? 

Mr. StrepHens. That was appropriated. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was that request included in the supplemental last 
year for defense, community facilities, and services? As I recall we 
recommended $1,200,000, including salaries and expenses. What did 
the Senate do with that bill? 

Mr. Stepsens. We got that bill in the Senate. It was lost in 
conference and the Senate included a provision for making $2,000,000 
of the $4,000,000 available for school construction. That was ‘lost 
because it was contingent on the passing of H. R. 5411, which the 
President vetoed. Therefore, the whole $4,000,000 was available 
for three Public Health items—w ater, sewage and garbage disposal. 
I do not recollect the number of the law. 

Mr. Focarry. Put it in the record. What did you finally get for 
community facilities and service? 
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(The act referred to was the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1952.) 

Mr. STEPHENS. $4,250,000. 

Mr. Foearty. And that was allocated how? 

Mr. SrepHENs. The $4,000,000 was allocated to Public Health for 
three functions. 

Mr. Foearty. The functions that we spelled out in our report? 

Mr. StepHens. Which—— 

Mr. Focarry. We spelled out in the report that the money we al- 
lowed would be for water purification, for sewers and sewage treatment 
and disposal. 

What did you get for salaries and expenses? 

Mr. STepHENS. $250,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. We allowed $200,000 and you got $250,000. 

Mr. Strepuens. I do not have the figures in front of me but I can 
give you in the record how we broke down the $250,000. 


PRESENT STATUS OF DEFENSE COMMUNITY FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the status of that program to date? 

Mr. SterHens. Mr. Miles can speak to that better than I can. 

Mr. Mies. The status of it, Mr. Chairman, is this: The Critical 
Areas Committee in the Defense and Mobilization has, over a period 
of the last 24 months designated 139 critical areas under Public Law 
139. The Housing and Home Finance Agency and the FSA have 
worked very closely together in developing a set of procedures, joint 
application forms, which could be used by both Agencies. These 
recently have gone out to the field and we have just within the past 
week or 10 days begun to get in the formal applications by communities 
for these facilities. We also have acquired, as a result of subsequent 
surveys, much better knowledge of the approximate needs of these 
communities. And the budget which is coming forward to the 
Congress today from the President includes an indication that a 
supplemental estimate appropriation will be sent forward early in this 
session for additional funds for grants and loans. 

Mr. Foaarty. There is no budget request up to this point? 

Mr. Miues. There is none formulated. 


ANTICIPATED SUPPLEMENTALS 


Mr. Fogarty. What other supplementals do you expect during 
this session? 

Mr. StepHens. The Pay Act, Mr. Chairman, is, of course, the 
principal one. Then there is a small one in OASI for these new func- 
tions under the Railroad Retirement Act and then there is one on 
surplus property which the Bureau of the Budget discussed at a 
meeting at which Mr. Thruston and a number of us attended. They 
agreed to give serious consideration to a supplemental on surplus 
property. We have formally submitted that to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. But they have not taken action? 

Mr. StepHens. They told me that they expected to have them 
ready to trunsmit to Congress by this week end. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Will you let the committee know as soon as they 
make their decision? : 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I did not get the reason why the request for the 
Administrator’s Office is 50 percent of what it was last year. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is actually $4,250,000 which is what the chair- 
man was just referring to. That was appropriated in‘1952 with a 
special appropriation to carry out this temporary law called the 
Defense Housing and Community Facilities Service Act of 1951 for 
sewage and these other facilities. That was appropriated in 1952 
to the office of the Administrator and there is no request in it for this 
year—1953. 

Mr. Focarty. The reason I did not develop it any further was 
that the justifications for the office of Administrator have not come 
up yet. They are expected today some time. 


QUESTION OF OVERLAPPING OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. Denton. I notice there is a supplemental request due to the 
recent amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. The Railroad 
Retirement Board is requesting supplemental appropriations for the 
same general purpose. I appreciate that the Social Security Admin- 
istration has to compute the benefits under this law but why do both 
agencies? 

Mr. SrerHens. There is overlapping but not duplication... There 
is a little pamphlet which I assumed they had sent up here. 

Mr. Denton. I have seen it. 

Mr. StepHens. On old age and retirement. There are a lot of 
details in the law and I have read it but | am not prepared to give you 
a competent explanation. If the employee does not work 10 vears 
for the railroad he is paid by Social Security. 

Mr. Denton. The Railroad Retirement Board people seemed to 
think they. had to make the social-security computations and the 
thought was going through my mind that they should not be working 
on the same thing as your people are working on. 

Mr. SrepHens. The Bureau of Old-Age Insurance will have an 
explanation for that. I felt the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance would have a concise story on it. They have been warned 
and should have it. 

Mr. Tuurstron. I know that they have been working with the 
Railroad Retirement people. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF ST, ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. Denron. About St. Elizabeths. That used to be a Govern- 
ment hospital. Army people went there. But they do not go there 
any more and the last time I was out there most of the patients were 
from the District of Columbia. Why should not it be a District of 
Columbia hospital. Why should the Government pay for it? 

Mr. Ewina. It is true most of the patients come from there but 
we have all the Federal prisoners. There is a very extensive operation 
that is outside the District patients. 
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Mr. Denton. Do they have the same wards as in the Federal 
prisons? 

Mr. Ewrne. I do not think so. I think all there are psychiatric 
cases come there for treatment. 

Mr. StrepHens. St. Elizabeths will be up this week. About 80 
percent of the patients come from the District. 

Mr. Denton. Isn’t the District’s payment adequate to take care 
of their share of the costs? 

Mr. Sterpuens. Except to capital investment, it has been worked 
out. The District pays maintenance and salaries on a day-to-day 
basis, but on the capital investment the Federal Government has 
stood the whole cost. 

Mr. Denton. It is putting the cart before the horse. The Federal 
Government should take care of the 20 percent and let the District 
run it. 

Mr. Ewrna. I think, theoretically, there may be something to be 
said there. But I honestly think that if you are thinking of the 
patients that what is being done now is much better. That hospital 
is outstanding in its work above any mental hospital in that work. 
We do a great deal of research there and I would, personally, really 
feel it was a step backward if such a change were made. 

Mr. Denton. That is all right. 


COMPARISON OF TRAVEL EXPENSES FOR 1951, 1952 AND 1953 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, how about the travel expenses for the 
fiscal year 1953, as compared to 1952 and 1951? 

Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, we have available the estimate for 
travel for the year 1953 and I have these figures. Mr. Miller may 
have them with him. I have the figures for 1952 and 1953. The grand 
total for 1953 is $3,120,732 net. 

Mr. Bussey. That is just for travel? 

Mr. StepHENs. For the whole agency. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have them for 1952? 

Mr. Stepuens. The amount in 1952 was $3,130,638 net, a difference 
of approximately $10,000 between 1952 and 1953—a reduction in 
1953 of approximately $10,000. 

Mr. Bussey. How about travel expenses for the Administrator’s 
office? 

Mr. SrepHens. Would you like these figures for 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Bussey. And 1951. 

Mr. StepHeEns. | will have to supply for the record the 1951 figures. 
1952 and 1953, $15,600 for each year for the office of the Administrator. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe last year you furnished a breakdown of the 
past fiscal year. I believe that was 1951 if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. SrepHens. Probably so. I do not have that figure with me. 
I would be glad to put it in the record. 

Mr. Bussry. I would appreciate a breakdown of the travel ex- 
penses not only of the Administrator’s office but of the other agencies 
without going into too much detail to see how they compare. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

I have a table here that you may be interested in. There is every 
unit of the agency for 1952 and 1953 by appropriations. 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, what is your idea regarding this table 
being made a part of the hearings? 

Mr. Fogarty. It is all right with me. Put it in. 

Mr. Bussey. I make the request that the table be put in the 
record with reference to the travel. 


Travel expenses, Federal Security Agency fiscal year 1951 through 1953 (estimated) 
by appropriation 










































































1951 1952 1953 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, salaries and expenses. ______..__- $1, 267 $1, 200 $1, 200 
Food and Drug Administration: 
NR ew be Sails 213, 229 250, 625 237, 200 
Certification and inspection services, salaries and expenses _.-__- (10, 584) (13, 000) (13, 000) 
Freedmen’s Hospital: Salaries and expenses.......-.....-.-.-----.-- 513 600 600 
Howard University: Salaries and expenses __......._.__..-.-------- 47,770 36, 702 36, 702 
Office of Education: Salaries and SERS Secs sp cowkucshiseuce ees 190, 408 229, 300 248, 300 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
PewImeets We Wee a. 5h oe Leia 1, 757 1, 800 1, 950 
ee ee i er 46, 736 50, 000 50, 000 
Public Health Service: 
Cerin Or ND OR ee a ecco nnoweksoueae 168, 926 142, 000 131, 000 
CmeIU OE Sp ie 8 es es eek oe 250, 377 377, 148 376, 760 
Assistance to States, semefal.. .. .. 5-5 eck te ipeaesata 157, 297 208, 890 186, 150 
Control of communicable diseases. _-. be siae a tawny Coan 234, 688 273,900 | 237, 800 
Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene... e 222, 833 234, 900 239; 800 
Disease and sanitation ‘investigations and control, Territory of 
CV RECESSES, PEGE SEE SE Beet, Rep yet ep cane eneyemane TANS Ne Sa 47, 21 48, 600 48, 500 
Buildings and facilities, Cincinnati, Ohio..__.._.-..........---- 223 500 500 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services _-_--_--._-.--- 84, 105 90, 000 80, 000 
Hospitals and. medical care... -.. - -..--+--,-s-0---0+ -+----- 202. 282, 131 270, 000 234, 400 
Foreign quarantine service- ik tepdewtec 49, 075 §2, 000 52. 000 
Operating expenses, Nation: al Institutes of Health.__.__._-____. 134, 097 144, 250 162, 550 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute... _._- 67, 249 72, 250 74, 150 
Mantel han enwine............... had 77, 859 99, 500 95, 000 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute________- 68, 339 79, 590 81,770 
MINE ry I i ee 203, 055 115, 670 111, 735 
Construction of research facilities _....................-.-------- 6, 621 2, 500 
ar Si I oo ik din cas Lean he ews 66, 102 85, 550 83, 750 
Total; Public Heath Gervdes: | 235. fs. ses cee 2, 120, 498 Zi 297, 248 9, 196, 365 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: Saiaries and expenses_-_.-.......------------ 2, 027 2, 000 2, 000 
Social Security Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, Federal Credit Unions_--_.....------ ti 124, 430 131, 500 1 192, 500 
Salaries and expe nses, Bureau of OASI___- _.-----------| (1, 201, 595)} (1,.184, 662)| (1, 196, 017) 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance...-...--.-.-- 76, 948 93, 000 90, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau .._-_.-_---.------ ack 108, 156 110, 000 110, 000 
Salaries and expenses, office of Commissioner. _.......------.-.-- 5, 983 4, 4, 000 
Total, Social Security Administration.__..............-...---- 315, 517 338, 500 396, 500 
Office of the Administrator: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator_..........-..---- 17,995 | 15, 600 15, 600 
Salaries and expenses, Division of Field Services___-___---- ae 119, 967 110, 943 115, 458 
Salaries and expenses, office of General Counsel___.._-_--.--.----| 19, 016 18, 465 18, 465 
Surplus property disposal__...........-.-- pF Ree ke ee Rie cekn woken j 30, 382 9, 000 16, 200 
| wnat jmeempsine 
etal Diben: Of Ameren cs. ooo. ks 5 ccivnwcn sacs ccs | 187, 360 154, 008 165, 723 
1 ESS aE AES RRR MBE Ay: 29, 82S PROD SRE IO 3, 127, 082 | 3, 361, 983 | 3, 336, 540 
|. EERIE AER ERIE RGR ree PMPAS DER F705 de sows aeee 50, 782 231, 345 215, 808 
wis 
BG RI sr eine ee ees Ae he me ded a ae nip sa etd ONE oi eae -| 2, 976, 300 3, 130, 638 3, 120, 732 








1 Approximately 79 percent paid from fees, not general fund revenues, 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN COMPUTING ADMINISTRATIVE. COST 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, I notice at the bottom of page 2 of your 
statement that administrative costs amount to 0.5 percent. as com- 
pared to 0.6 percent last year in spite of the increase in salaries allowed 
by the last Congress. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bussey. Isn’t that figure of 0.5 for fiscal 1953 and 0.6 for 
fiscal 1952 a misleading figure? I notice that the 0.5 takes into con- 
sideration the overait: budget which includes $1,624,224,831 which, 
according to your statement, is for grants and benefits and equals 
93.3 percent of the entire budget. 

Mr. Ewina. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Which would leave, according to my computation, 
$116,533,430 for the operation of the various bureaus of the FSA. 
I am of the opinion that a percentage of administrative cost to the 
various agencies without including the tremendous sum for grants and 
benefits would be a more correct figure to put into your prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Ewinea. Well, Mr. Busbey, we have a great deal of work in the 
agency with respect to all of these grants. This item of ours, a total 
of $7,894,076, does represent a great deal of work connected with the 
administration of these grants. What you would propose would 
eliminate that. 

Mr. Bussey. Isn’t a great deal of the grants and benefits a transfer 
of funds? 

Mr. Ewrna. Oh, no. Some of it is but you have got overhead 
problems—problems of administration and all that involved makes a 
lot of work. - 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the $1,170,000,000 would be a 
transfer to the Social Security Administration? 

Mr. Ewrna. A transfer of funds? 

Mr. Mituer. If I understand your statement, what part of 
$1,740,758,261 is for social-security grants? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. That figure shows $1,173,677,000 for social-security 
purposes. Of that amount $1,170,000,000 is granted to the States. 
The basic law for these various programs includes dependent children, 
aid to blind, old-age assistance, aid to needy permanent and totally 
disabled, maternal: and child health services, crippled children, and 
child welfare. Each State submits a plan of operation, required by 
law, which is predicated on their legislature’s action. These plans 
have to be reviewed and, in that respect, there is some high adminis- 
trative expenses. Then we are supposed to analyze the programs 
from the standpoint of content to show compliance with the admin- 
are provisions of the Social Security Act, and perform a fiscal 
audit, 

Mr. Bussey. If I was a total stranger to the problem and I read 
this statement that the administrative costs amounted to 0.5 percent, 
I would certainly be inclined to say that was very cheap administra- 
tion, but I still contend it does not tell the exact situation because 
you have a transfer of funds in there which cannot be really taken 
as administrative expense. 

Mr. Ewina. Well, Mr. Busbey, it is perfectly true that probably 
the same amount of work would be involved if the funds involved 
were half a billion instead of a billion because you have the same 
amount of work to do. But on the other hand I do not know of any 
other way that would give the picture except as we have done it. 
You cannot show up all this advisory work there is to do any other 
way. And i would not know how to do it otherwise. I think you 
have a point. 
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Mr. Bussey. I was thinking it would probably be unfair to com- 
pare your administrative costs with other agencies of Government 
where they do not deal with the transfer of funds. 

Mr. Ewina. It might or might not. Take Agriculture. That 
deals with large transfers of funds. I dare say this would be a fair 

comparison compared with their overhead or a fair way of arriving 
at their overhead. 

Mr. StepuHens. May I just add this. 

This table was worked out with this committee 3 or 4 years ago. 
Mr. Keefe was very interested and his statement to me was, “When 
we handle over a billion dollars in appropriations we want to know 
what percent is for hospitals, educational institutions, and so on.” 
The original table was a joint operation with this committee and my 
office. It has been continued on that basis from year to year. 

This committee criticized us for having in the Office of Education 
a larger amount for administration than nec essary. We thought 
they were right. We were putting in a great deal of vocational stuff 
which was not truly overhead. It was program and the table has 
been revised along that line. 

Take Food and Drug. It is not all administrative. It is mostly 
program. $305,000 for administration against $5,000,000 of program 
operations. That takes some minute study to take the overhead out 
and to get the program in the program column. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR ST. ELIZABETHS BUILDING 


If I might proceed on that St. Elizabeths Building—I wasn’t think- 
ing fast enough—we had appropriated in 1951, $1,500,000 in cash and 
a contract authorization $3,938,000 to put up that building that we 
are again asking money for. Under section 1214, with which you are 
all familiar, where Congress authorized the budget to reserve $550,- 
000,000, the Budget Bureau put $1,400,000 of the cash and all of the 
contract authority in reserve. Congress got around to that and ac- 
tually repealed the appropriations and authorizations under Public 
Law 253 in 1952. Congress repealed the contract authority and re- 
pealed $1,400,000 of the $1,500,000 appropriation and left $100,000 
for the planning of the building. Now we are asking for the money to 
construct the building. 

Now, we have that $100,000 to draw the plans and in 1953 we are 
asking for this $6,125,000. The difference between $5,338,000 and 

$6,125,000 is the difference in price between then and now. 





DECLINE OF VARIOUS DISEASE CASES 


Mr. Focarty. Do you have any further statement, Mr. Ewing? 

Mr. Ewina. Over the week end I was reading some figures prepared 
for something entirely different but they were things in here in which 
you would be interested because | think it is a tribute to the Congress 
for making available health appropriations and to the Public Health 
Service. These are just a few of those figures. 

The most striking of these figures is the dramatic decline in smallpox 
over a 30-year period. In 1921 there were more than 100 ,000 cases 
reported; in 1931 there were more than 30,000 cases reported. Last 
year, in 1951, there were only 13 cases reported. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Of smallpox? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes; in the whole United States. 

Deaths from syphilis dropped per 100,000 of popwiacion from 15.9 
in 1938 to 5.8 in 1949. That is in a 10-year period. They were 
reduced practically two-thirds. 

Deaths from tuberculosis dropped from 85 per 100,000 population 
in 1926 to 22 in 1950. 

For instance, another note on malaria. For the fiscal year 1950 
without a single case of malaria being reported in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Arkansas. Actually, there were only a handful reported 
for the entire country as against 166,000 in 1929. It has been a 
wonderful job and the. lengthening expectancy of life is to a very 
substantial extent due to what has been done in the field of public 
health and the Federal Government and its appropriations, and the 
work of the Public Health Service has done a great job that we can 
all be proud of. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Ewing. 


Fripay, JANUARY 11, 1952. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


WITNESS 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 


Pee See. SL) Boa ei aks eae fy ee 
FoR ans ei ic ech SE Been eel wees Sh Eyes ee 115, 000 
oR RSIS eR es Sot eae erat Gi Ms IAMS ee aR Rg eee Cee 115, 000 
Obligations by activities 

American Printing House for the Blind: 
ho SD a Rae ye EE: Sa EW Oe a ears ee Gene ae, Seen $115, 000 
cp URE TRS aa elle eb, epepeapatnangr SUE la newt al gla neat - 115,000 
Gi EEC SSIES LE 2 i AER REE Sar eS Se A SL es lec cae ee eae _.° 115,000 

Obligations by objects 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
19ST 25) Se Re eee ee ae Ce ee ee shee Me Eh Be ib $115, 000 
PONG ere ss ne ee ame Obici Oe ie oe ae 115, 000 
PE Site: wos Aeiion bt. cate pela e en? pant aeay, toes 2a pS 115, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| } 


$115, 000 $115, 000 











Obligations incurred during the year_...............-..-----..- | $115, 000 | 








Expenditures out of current authorizations_...__.......-.--..- 115, 000 | 115, 000 115, 000 
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Mr. Denton. Gentlemen, we are meeting to open the hearings on 
the budget estimates for the Labor-Federal Security appropriations 
bill for 1953. Some of our colleagues are unavoidably absent today 
but will be here next week. 

We will open with the American Printing House for the Blind. 
Mr. Stephens, I believe it is customary for you to make a brief state- 
ment in regard to the Printing House, and, if there is no objection, we 
will proceed to that now. Give us a brief statement on the item and 
insert the customary tables showing allotments to the States and the 
enrollment of blind children to benefit from this item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, the estimate this year under the 
heading “American Printing House for the Blind” is an appropriation 
of $115,000, the same appropriation we used in 1952 and, in fact, the 
same every year since 1937. That $115,000 is, of course, supple- 
mented by a $10,000 annual appropriation which is made in perpetuity 
under a law passed by Congress in 1879, so that you are actually 
appropriating $1145, 000 and the $10,000 is the so-called permanent 
appropriation. 

In 1919 there was an authorization by Congress for an annual appro- 
priation of $40,000 for the same purposes as the original $10,000. In 
1927 this authorization was raised to $65,000. In 1937, the authoriza- 
tion was raised to $115,000 which is the amount that has been in 
effect and authorized since 1937 and is the amount that the Congress 
has appropriated annually since that time. 

The enrollment of blind students in 1951 is 6,145. It might be of 
interest to the committee if I were to state how the money is dis- 
tributed to the States. On the first Monday in January each year a 
registration is taken of the number of blind peoples enrolled and under 
instruction in schools and classes for the blind. The enrollment so 
obtained is used to determine the per capita quota of allotments for 
the following fiscal year. That, then, is distributed to the States in 
the form of a credit on the books of the Printing House for the Blind 
against which the schools draw materials in kind,. that is, books, 
tangible apparatus, Braille printing, and items that are manufactured 
by the Printing House for distribution to blind pupils. 

There are two important notes which I think I should add. One 
of them is that a careful study of the costs of the Printing House— 
and, Mr. Chairman, this is in no sense a request to increase the 
appropriation but is merely a matter of information—reveals that 
the cost of all the materials that go into Braille books, paper, book 
cloth, and miscellaneous bindery materials have increased on an 
average of 100 percent since 1937 when the $115,000 was established. 
That runs from 64 percent in some cases to 220 percent in others. 

The labor costs out there have increased 43 percent. They are 
subject to the wage-hour laws and so forth for printers, binders, and 
workers of that type. 

The other fact that I think you might be interested in is that in 
1937 or, rather, in 1938, when we first got the statistics, the States, 
the counties, and the cities who operated these schools for the blind 
had costs which averaged $708 per pupil. That is 14 years ago. 

In 1951, the average cost per pupil from the same sources was 
$1,824, an increase of over $1,000 per pupil. The Federal contribu- 
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tions throughout this period since 1937 have remained approximately 
constant at about $20 per pupil. A few pupils more or less would 
vary the amount per pupil, but it averages about $20 per pupil. 

We had the Printing House make a survey of all of the schools 
that are operated—and most of the States have them—the number of 
enrollees, and the amount of money obtained from Federal, State, 
and other sources. They are some enlightening figures. There was 
a 7 percent increase in 1951 over 1950 or an increase of about 388. 
There are a lot of reasons for that; and, if the committee would like 
to have them, I can supply them individually. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL AID AND LOCATION OF STATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Denton. I will ask that there be made a part of the record, 
page 4a of the justifications, showing the distribution to the States 
and also pages 5 through 8 of the justifications which show the dis- 
tribution to the schools. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


Federal aid to States, Territories, and possessions through the appropriation 
“American Printing House for the Blind” 





















States 1948 actual | 1949 actual | 1950 actual | 1951 actual | 1952 actual 
Alabama "s $4,610.21 | $5,268.52 | $4,993.92 | $4, 581.37 $4, 576. 89 
Arizona. .....-- ub si 4 871.01 781. 66 781. 65 691. 62 
Arkansas. _. ‘al 8 2, 443. 07 2, 301. 55 2, 388. 39 2, 481. 69 
California. <.- wits 2, 867. 95 5, 797. 29 6, 817. 78 6, 712. 78 
Colorado 1, 210. 91 1, 302. 76 1, 367. 90 1, 261. 18 
Connecticut 3 913. 49 1, 063. 92 1, 237. 62 1, 240. 84 
RI terre eee ee ' 2, 549, 29 1, 650. 17 1, 628. 45 1, 118. 80 
SIRS bin ca ldvncanasabaScheguenschense cs 539. 8, 547. 76 3, 930. 00 3, °39. 16 3, 478. 44 
RS Ne ie. suai ta gwalwaten a maighainar 393. 403. 64 412. 54 303. 98 366. 15 
DE cd nanan tases seabasoddawashes hy 6, 118, 29 5, 558. 45 5, 927. 56 5, 410. 89 
Ne Pod ck bkadbastbeoedaseenep 337. 2, 294. 36 2, 410. 11 2, 410. 11 2, 502. 03 
BE SA ook apn sdehid ce sapnnssediadad os 3, 364. 3, 080. 39 2, 258. 12 2, 453. 54 2, 379. 98 
IE el vivnaccashssakcseuidinsackeae a 1, 508. 33 1, 498. 18 1, 563. 31 1, 281. 53 
EY cioccucwcwansenioasaecinaapensyen 2, 804. 21 2, 627. 24 2, 540, 39 2, 502. 03 
DAMN occu cenkudasisbce se 2, 379. 34 2, 410. 12 2, 605. 52 2, 339. 31 
BS ey eee ere merece ce 2, 315. 60 2, 301. 55 2, 344. 97 2, 318. 96 
Massachusetts 5, 438. 48 4, 907. 07 5, 211. 05 4, 902. 36 
IND Lib cnn cn secweasewadcesinnsunes 5, 353. 50 5, 124. 19 5, 493. 33 5, 797. 38 
Soe ncn wes cenncioareeuniiad 3, 569. 00 3, 039, 78 3, 126. 63 2, 847. 83 
INN 28. chenalaehbusdsrinscacteean 2, 103. 16 1, 997. 57 2, 062. 71 2, 013. 83 
ee bis saekncbwanonecdiangs 2, 421. 82 2, 735. 80 2, 931. 22 3, 010. 58 
IR. Salina pied cebnds qe waka 531. 10 477. 68 499. 39 467. 80 
Nebraska 955. 98 1, 020. 50 1, 042. 21 732. 30 
New Jersey-_- 2, 103.15 2, 518. 67 2, 952. 94 4, 149.70 
New Mexico.__--- 1, 784. 50 1, 585. 03 1, 498. 18 1, 342. 55 
New York__.----- 10, 260. 88 8, 359. 38 8, 750. 22 10, 882. 82 
Se ERR ae eemeree epupaning re ence 5, 964. 86 5, 969. 58 7, 100.05 7, 295. 47 6, 895. 85 
Ey Pe ere eer ee ee 655. 48 637. 32 651.38 607. 96 630. 59 
CR oe Co SL eea bins thoes tWumeome: 5, 855. 62 5, 905. 85 6, 687. 52 6, 644. 08 5, 980. 47 
SIG Fo 2 Ss Leu dwhancwliine ndeakes 2, 204. 18 2, 379. 34 2, 323. 26 2, 062. 71 1, 668. 02 
ren 4 os -- Sn eh cme Reenter Sse tune 2, 316. 03 2, 528. 65 1, 671. 88 1, 802. 16 1, 037. 43 
PPOVONNN Sain. a pSiwa Lug eeoendouss bos 9, 045. 63 8, 625. 08 8, 185. 68 9, 010. 77 8, 828. 40 
ES Sa ne, Ty Rey Fh are 1, 529. 45 1, 635. 79 1, 650. 16 1, 650.17 1, 769. 73 
SE es ays eren rae, 524. 38 679. 81 759. 94 759. 94 732. 30 
NOD 2. ccc kudéedaubawse ent ene 3, 430. 34 3, 547.76 3, 821. 43 2, 692. 37 2, 807. 16 
Nes aah eae cnceaneuwe Nee 5, 724. 52 5, 799. 62 6, 383. 53 3, 582. 60 5, 492. 27 
4 IAS BS: SPER se a NIE IL SER OCA SANE 764. 73 658. 56 738. 23 738. 23 650. 94 
AND ia nina aidumonebbancaukauwes 2, 512. 67 2, 443. 06 2, 453. 53 3, 452. 32 | 3, 478. 44 
IND on ee oes a ekae eee 1, 398. 36 1, 529. 57 1, 367. 90 1, 519. 88 1, 484. 95 
West Virginia --..__- subs aac sik Relniey ent 1, 922. 7 2, 103. 16 2, 062. 70 1, 867. 29 1, 729. 05 
TE Se Sen wakes wana Mpa trae 3, 589. 59 3, 399. 05 3, 930. 00 3, 213. 48 3, 152. 97 
Territories and possessions, District of 
Columbia: | 
weenmeunt, DD. Coo cceccs ack. 327. 74 254. 93 303. 98 195. 41 244. 10 
Rare eel i ce inusdetewtbine 305. 89 318. 66 325. 69 282. 27 244. 10 
Peri Fe. 6 on crake eh is sawtandd 1, 529. 45 1, 487. 08 1, 519. 89 1, 563. 31 1, 362. 90 
POE WHRAL 5. cchtimicchincigtucnnenpe 125, 000.00 | 125,000.00 | 125,000.00 | 125, 000.00 125, 000. 00 
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List of the public institutions for the education of the blind in the United States for 


the year ending June 80, 1962 


{Number of pupils, and amount of quota of each for year ending June 30, 1952, according to law of Congress 
approved Mar. 3, 1879; June 25, 1906; Aug. 4, 1919; Dee. 22, 1927; and Aug. 33, 1937, entitled “‘An Act to 


Promote the Education of the Blind”] 








Number | Amount of 
Schools and classes ft oe the year 
1951 y ending June 
30, 1952 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind, Talladega, Ala_..__.........-.__.__._- 225 $4, -_ 89 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Tueson, Ariz__..._.____________. 34 62 
Arkansas School for the Blind, Little Rock, Ark.__..........-...--.2-222 22 ____.- 122 2, or 69 
Atlanta Public Schools, Department of Special Education, Atlanta, Ga__________. 12 244.10 
Battle Creek Publie Schools, Classes for the Blind, Battle Creek, eae aaa 12 244.10 
Buffalo Board of Education, Classes for the Blind, Buffalo, N. Y_...-...._______- 26 528, 88 
California Scheol for the Blind, ce ee EA Re eo eo 162 3. 205. 36 
Chieago Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Chicago, Il. ___- ARE ae 86 1, 749. 38 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Cincinnati, Ohio. __________ 37 752. 64 
Cleveland Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Cleveland, Ohio. .-___-.___- 71 1, 444. 26 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo__............____- 62 1, 261. 18 
Connecticut School for the Blind, Hartford, Conn_..._.....--.... 2.222 61 1, 240. 84 
Dearborn Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Dearborn, Mich____________- 8 162. 73 
Detroit Public Schools, Braille and ape font ing Department, Detroit, Mich...._- 117 2, 379. 98 
TORneE Tee Pen, BUN, 0 Boo one 5 nace ee ee ee SE 12 244.10 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Department of Special Classes for E xcep- 
ne CN ON, A On even ps wiapcie nm nmersioteecid mien a 12 244.10 
ag 4 Board of Education, Department for Blind and Sight-Saving, Duluth, - as 
peddle pada ASMA Sob em Qavapaddbcanadapaebad 7 
Bleabeth Public Schools, Class for the Blind, Elizabeth, N. J..-.....--..----.2_- 11 223.75 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind, St. Augustine, Mo oo ee 55 1, 118. 80 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, Macon, Le ee iad wun tds +9 ona re 159 3, 234. 34 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, Braille and Sight-Saving Department, Grand . EASE 
BERET ES MESSED SE PRES EY EBS LEON PRE) LORIE CRI RIE ET é 
Sadtonenck Public Schools, Class for the Blind, Hackensack, N. f LES RISE RE 10 203. 41 
Hawthorne School District, Class for the Blind and Partially Seeing, Hawthorne, ‘ os 
SENGs «27 Di iedipionindbaes Shc secechteks ania Leuniinde aopyenenececndsecess nck 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind, SemOCHNG MNO. 55. nse econ ee 18 366. 15 
Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville, I_...............-......-.-.-..-....-.. 180 8, 661. 51 
Indiana School for the Blind, Indianapolis, RN oe a ee ata 123 2, 502. 03 
Instituto Puertorriqueno de Ninos Ciegos, Santurce, P, R_.-......--..------------ 67 1, 362. 90 
Towa School for the Blind, Vinton, lowa_--.--.---...-.--....-.--- lac ecriny 111 2, 257. 93 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Department for the Deaf-Blind, Council Bluffs, Iowa_-_- 6 122.05 
Jackson Public Schools, Class for the Blind, Jackson, Mich.._._-__.__._....-...--.- 4 81.36 
Jersey City Public Schools, Classes for the Blind, PORN SRN) IN 0 oon nsossecenuns 6 122. 05 
Kansas School for the Blind, Kansas City, Kans’..................-.............. 63 1, 281. 53 
Kentucky School for the Blind, Louisville, Ky---....-........-.--..--.-----.------ 123 2, 502. 03 
Lavelle School for the Blind, New Y ork, ee A 47 56. 06 
ar — Public Schools, Department for Blind and Sight-Saving, Long Beac ch, “~ a 
e- ome Public Schools, Schools for the Blind and Sight-Saving, Los Angeles, a ii’ 
Skea beraletihols on Van pine cn tUieinnngwlnbtdinwnndincaleeedethegersecses | 8. 
Louisiana State School for the Blind, Baton Rouge, La_............--------------- 67 1, 362. 90 
Louisiana State School for Negro Blind, Scotlandville, La___-.............------- 44 895. 04 
Maryland School for the Blind, SS 9 ate gar pl aaa lea 114 2, 318. 96 
Michigan Employment Institution for the Blind, Saginaw, Mich_. Ae Anes 8 162. 7 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich.._...._..................--.------- 130 2, 644. 43 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Milwaukee, Wis_- : : 28 569. 57 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Department for Sight-Saving and Braille, Minne- * 5 
ON, ao ing lh Seth oh Sebo pge bk oo) Gkadins onodenienpcakecesnans 37 752. 64 
Minnesota Braille and Sight-Saving Sehool, Faribault, Minn_. ae oa 87 1, 769. 73 
Mississippi Schools for the Blind, Jackson, Miss_..-..._....-..--..-- 3 99 2,013. 83 
Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo. rn WP SSS REMI DAIL ROME 148 3, 010. 58 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, Great Falls, UM ea Sen ya 23 467. 86 
Montclair Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Montclair, N. J- oie 3 61. 08 
Nebraska School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nebr___..._.._-_._._--.--..------ 36 732. 30 
Newark Public Schools, Braille and Sight Conservation Classes, Newark, NU. 29 589. 91 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind, Newark, N. J_........-._-- m-Cetne 5 137 2, 786. 82 
New Mexico School for the Blind, Alamogordo, i oes 66 1, 342. 55 
New Orleans Public Schools, Classes for the Blind, New Orleans, La_____-__- 3 A 81.37 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, New York. 179 3, 641.17 
New York Public Schools, Bureau for the Education of the V isually Handic: apped, it arene 
POP OII TO, BUG Me eight AR aad oo oe haben os bv NS no doc Team 2 . 603. 7 
New York State School for the Blind, Batav ia, N. Y i 155 3, 152. 97 
North Carolina School for the Blind and the Deaf, Raleigh, N.C ‘ 295 6, 000. 81 
North Carolina State Commission for the Blind, Pre- “Conditioning Center, A as 
Raleigh, N. C pie wile tghs Pitan as B95. 
North Dakota School for the Blind, Bathgate, GRMN. ete tec et 31 630. 59 
Ohio State School for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio wid E 177 3, 600. 49 
Oklahoma Consolidated Negro Instit ution, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind d Department, e fon ae 
Taft, Okla ny : a if 
Oklahoma School for the Blind, Muskogee, WU is i se ae a 75 1, 525. 63 
Orange County Board of Edueation, Classes for the Blind, Santa Ana, Calif... __- 4 81.37 
Oregon State School for the Blind, NN OE ao re ee eee 51 1, 037. 43 
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List of the public institutions for the education of the blind in the United States for 
the year ending June 30, 1952—Continued 




















Number ee of 

+». | Quota for 

Schools and classes oo the year 
195! Y lending June 

30, 1952 
Overbrook School for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa_._..-...........-.-.------------ 238 $4, .. 33 
Paterson Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Paterson, N. J__......-------- 8 162. 73 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass.... 241 4, 902. 36 
Royer-Greaves School for the Blind, Paoli, Pa._.......-...--..--..---------------- 54 1, 098. 54 
St. Cloud Public Schools, Department for the Blind, St. Cloud, Minn__---- 5 101.71 
Sacramento City Unified School District, Class for the Blind, Sacramento, Calif. 5 101.71 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, Spartanburg, S. C................. 87 1, 769. 73 
South Dakota School for the Blind, Gary, S. NM tee ra dyke 36 732. 30 
Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashville, Tenn_.........-.--..-..------- CORE ES 138 2, 807. 16 
"ees Cees 20m CeO Wels: ACNEE, EONS ao al a can eae 176 3, 580. 15 
Texas Blind, Deaf and Orphan Schools, Austin, Tex... .....-...-..-.------------- Ot 1, 912. 12 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, Utah___............---..-.------- 32 650. 94 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Va_._..........----_- 5 bee ieee 122 2, 481. 69 
Virgmm Suate School, Hampton, Va_:_... <2 22.2... ccaa tin Guekuaty 49 996. 75 
Washington State School for the Blind, Vancouver, Wash_............-.---------- 72 1, 484. 95 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, EN Ee ee 142 2, 888. 53 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and Blind, Institute, W. Va_-..-....------- 15 305. 13 
West Virginia State School for Deaf and Blind, Romney, ie Mh ese ye de 70 1, 423. 92 
Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped, Janesville, Wis_____. bape) 127 2, 583. 40 
Youngstown Public Schools, Department for the Blind, Y oungstown, ORs... 9 183. 08 
WR i See a ee ee a | 6,145 | 125, 000.00 

| 





Per capita, $20.34175. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED SINCE 1937 


Mr. Denron. There is just one thing that I did not get clear. As 
I understand it, this aDPrOpEeOn, pee remained the same since 1937 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right; 

Mr. Denron. That is Bah art thew appropriation of $10,000 and a 
regular annual appropriation of $115,000? 

Mr. SterHens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Now, this education is carried on by the various 
States? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right; sir. 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Mr. Denton. Is the Printing House a Federal institution? 
Mr. StepHens. No, sir. The Printing House is a private insti- 
tution. 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. Denton. Do you know who operates it in Louisville? ‘That is 
almost in my district. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The American Printing House for the Blind was 
founded in 1858 in the city of Louisville by a group of welfare and 
philanthropic people for the blind children in Kentucky. Other States 
began to move into the same field; and, without having available the 
resources or the materials needed, they began to draw on, consult 
with, and use things from the Printing House in Louisville. 

Apparently the Congress, in 1879, recognized the virtue of a 
central unit which could supply a lot of States, which perhaps had a 
dozen or 25 blind students and which were not able to go into the 
investment required to provide these Braille books, and things that 
were necessary in teaching blind students. The Printing House had 
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already been organized and had a board of directors consisting of local 
people, businessmen, bankers, and folks interested in the education of 
the blind. When the Federal Government stepped in and it began 
to look like a cooperative venture of the various States, the rules and 
regulations and, in fact, the Constitution provided that the super- 
intendents of these schools throughout the United States would be ex 
officio members of the board of trustees of the Printing House for the 
Blind. In that way the people who consumed this $125,000 of ma- 
terials in kind do have a say in the operation of the Printing House. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO TOTAL ANNUAL COST 


Mr. Denton. Of course, the amount of money that it costs to buy 
these books in Braille and those things is not covered by the Federal 
appropriation but is made up very largely by the States or the local 
institutions? 

Mr. SrepHens. Their annual business down there at the Printing 
House is about $800,000 a year, so that the Federal Government is 
contributing, say, about one-sixth of that. 

The part that we contribute, every bit of it, really is in the form of 
grants in kind to the States. 


ANNUAL AUDITING 


Mr. Denon. Does the Government maintain any supervision over 
this? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. Up until this year, Mr. Chairman, they 
had pretty careful, not supervision, but review of all the checks, the 
vouchers, and the purchases that they made, as well as of the sales 
to the States and the invoices. We have just had a very interesting 
experience with the General Accounting Office in which they have 
waived the furnishing of a whole big box full of material annually. 
I just got the box within the past 3 weeks prior to the receipt of this 
decision from the Comptroller General that they do not have to be 
furnished. 

The Printing House has, as a matter of course, a firm of certified 
public accountants making annual audits, this being a pretty large 
commercial business aside from the Government’s contribution. 

Now, we just have to be sure that the man who gets the money is 
bonded; and the fiscal agent of the Printing House is bonded in the 
city of Louisville. We have a man down there on the average of 
once every 2 years. One of my boys was down there recently in 
connection with this item which provides that materials must be 
sold to the States at cost. 

We are asking the firm of accountants to include in their certificate 
a statement that the items which went to the States were sold at cost. 
In fact, there is no idea on the part of the Printing House to do other- 
wise; but in collaboration with the General Accounting Office we have 
agreed that we will ask this firm of accountants to include in their 
report of audit a statement that the materials sold to the States were 
sold at cost as determined by the cost accounting system in the 
institution. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES ADMINISTERING FUND 


Mr. Denton. How many men do you have employed by the 
Government administering this fund? 

Mr. StepHeNs. We do not have any. 

Mr. Denton. What agency handles it? 

Mr. Sreruens. The Federal Security Agency processes requests 
on the Treasury twice a year for half of this $115,000. On July 1, 
we send a request to the Treasury for $57,500, and they send a check 
to this fiscal agent who is bonded down there. They draw this just 
as you would draw on an expense account, for instance. The $10,000 
is automatic, and that amount goes from the Treasury to the Printing 
House annually and not semiannually. 

Mr. Denton. That is all I have. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Busbey? 


CHARTERED ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Busrey. Is the American Printing House for the Blind a 
corporation? 

Mr. StepHens. Yes, sir. It is chartered in the State of Kentuckys 

Mr. Bussey. Is the corporation subject to income taxes, if they 
have any profit? I presume they do not have a profit. 

Mr. SrepHens. On that score, Mr. Busbey, I am not sure whether 
it is a so-called charitable institution. I am sure that in the State of 
Kentucky it is such. Federally, I am not sure whether it is treated 
in the same way as the Red Cross, nonprofit hospitals, and institutions 
of that nature. 

They have very little profit on the work that they do commercially. 
Amortization of the cost of buildings, repairs, and replacements cannot 
always be anticipated. They have recently built a new building 
down there, not an elaborate building, but one which is certainly an 
improvement over the four- or five-story structure which they had 
and which was, by the way, on the campus of the State School for the 
Blind in Kentucky. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. The act was passed in 1879, I believe you said? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. I think that is all. 
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Fripay, JANUARY 11, 1952. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, COLUMBIA INSTI- 


TUTION FOR THE DEAF 


LLOYD H. JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 


FOR THE DEAF 


M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for o 


bligation 





| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate _ - - - 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_....-.----.----.--- | 





} 


IR TEI ee cn comeneonann 


| 
$368, 200 | 


458, 183 | 





$390, 000 $413, 000 
A ees 
93, 750 98, 75 

511, 750 511, 750 








Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from tuition in part from District of Co- 
lumbia under D. C. Code, title 31, sec. 1008, other tuition fees and sale of school supplies. 


Obligations by activities 





Description 





1. Instruction and administration: 
(a) Gallaudet College 
(6) Kendall School 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expemses---.-.-.....-.---------- 


Obligations incurred 





1951 actual 


| 
$141, 605 

51, 504 | 

264, 984 | 


458, 183 








1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
$164, 597 $171, 327 
62, 043 62, 694 
285, 110 277, 729 
511, 750 511, 750 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_____..........--------- | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.._..........-.-.--- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: Ungraded positions: Average | 


Personal services: | 
SIG NII i a ed a x 
Part-time and temporary positions_........-..-------- 
Payment above basic rates_.-......--...------ 


Total personal services 
TORN io kG Bi cage en nd sone sewnt 
I IE NN oa oe led eddueniiaein sal 


Metres GUN titer MOP WNONE Ss 55. se oe ce eee ed 
Printing and binding 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials......__.__- NE ee PONE MEN TOD 
AR aR AE SR i eR NN oe RR (SU aR tema ie : 





Obligations incurred 



































94 99 101 
5 3 3 
96 99 101 
$3, 241 $3, 599 $3, 593 
272, 198 323, 909 330, 809 
12, 033 7,309 8, 809 
10, 321 9, 800 9, 800 
204, 552 341, 018 349, 418 
1, 267 1, 200 1, 200 
558 100 100 
2, 830 2, 500 2, 500 
7,396 7,000 7, 000 
303 250 250 
33, 714 59, 100 49, 600 
101, 847 94, 132 94; 132 
15, 716 6, 450 7, 550 
458, 183 511, 750 511, 750 
1 











NSTI- 
TION 


ENC Y 


estimate 





511, 750 





t of Co- 





estimate 


$171, 327 
277, 729 


511, 750 











astimate 





101 

















ah ndash 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


























Unliquidated obligations, start of year._.............--.-.---- $50, 212 $13, 115 $23, 133 
Obligations incurred during the year_._.......-.----.--------- 458, 183 511, 750 511, 750 
508, 395 524, 865 534, 883 
Deduct: 

Retrabarsable obligations... .......2...0....0...-....5-- 89, 983 93, 750 98, 750 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year._...-.-.---.-..----- 13, 115 23, 133 24, 403 
A EEO io on coi ecactendsneowece sihargbabpe lien 405, 297 407, 982 411, 730 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Qut of current authorizations. ............--..+--....----- 355, 085 367, 917 388, 597 
Pat WE Praee SATION UNOUIONNS. oo on kd co Ba aes nxn dine. 50, 212 13, 115 22, 083 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases._..|..--..------ eo 26, 950 1, 050 





Mr. Denton. We will now take up the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf. 


Dr. Elstad, do you want to make some general remarks on that? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Extstap. I have no prepared statement, but I might say that 
institution, the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, was incorporated 
by an act of Congress in 1857, having perpetual succession, for the 
purpose of the elementary and higher education of the deaf in the 
District of Columbia, the 48 States, and the Territories. 

Since it was incorporated, Congress has appropriated yearly provi- 
sions for its support. It is composed of Kendall School, Gallaudet 
College, the Normal Training unit, and a research department, and 
has an enrollment of 307. 

Our appropriation last year from the Government was $390,000. 
This year, we are asking for $413,000, an increase of $23,000, which 
consists mostly of salary increases. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Denton. What was your request of the Budget? How much 
did you ask for? 

Dr. Eustap. $413,000. 

Mr. Denton. They allowed the same amount? 

Mr. Jounson. We asked for slightly more than that. I just do 
not have the figures before me that were initially requested of the 
Budget Bureau. 


METHOD OF TRAINING TEACHERS AND COMPARISON OF SALARIES 


Mr. Denton. Do you have difficulty in getting teachers for the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf? 

Dr. Exstap. We don’t, because we have a training class for deaf 
teachers. We have one of the few in the country. It is the oldest 
training class for teachers of the deaf in the country, and this year 
we have a class of 16. So, we can draw from that group for teachers 
for the Kendall School. However, our college, being the only college 
for the deaf in the world, is different. The only way we can get 
teachers for the college is to pick a likely candidate, bring him or her 
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in, and then give in-service training on the job. We do have an 
adequate staff. 

Mr. Denton. How do their salaries compare with the salaries of 
professors in the ordinary college? 

Dr. Euvstap. We compare favorably with Howard ‘University, 
which is also under the Federal Security Agency, and with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND COLLEGE TUITION 


Mr. Denton. How many students do you have there? 

Dr. Existap. We have 213 now in the college. We started out 
with 220 but we have had 7 drop out. They are from 42 States. 

Mr. Denton. Do they pay any tuition? 

Dr. Extstap. They are supposed to pay tuition, if they can; and 
that is a $700 tuition. That takes in board, room, tuition, and laundry. 

Mr. Denton. Is that per year? 

Dr. Exsrap. For the year of 9 months. If they can’t pay that, 
they can get help through the 145 Federal scholarships which have 
been in force for many years. If those are all in use the vocational- 
rehabilitation agencies in the various States will help. 

Mr. Denton. They will pay their tuition? 

Dr. Etstap. They pay the tuition; yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a record of how much you receive as 
tuition? 

Dr. Exstap. Yes. Gallaudet College received $27,000 for 1951, 
the past year. In our teachers’ training course, we received $2,500 as 
veterans’ money. In the case of the Kendall School—that is, the 
elementary and secondary unit—we received $17,000 from tuition. 

The District of Columbia had a contract to pay us $800 per child, 
and that amounted to $45,200. Those were the tuition amounts. 
Besides that we had $3,053 from miscellaneous income, making a total 
of $96,394 last year. We are estimating an income of $98,000 for this 
next year. Our budget is made up with the hope that we will get 
$98,000. 

Mr. Denton. I did not get the figure. How many students are 
there all told? 

Dr. Eustap. There are 213 in the college now, 68 in Kendall 
School, and 16 normal training students, making a total of 307. You 
see, we have the three departments—the Kendall School, which is 
for children up to the college level; then the college, and then the 
teacher-training class. There is a total of 307 students. 

Mr. Denton. Now, has there been any-raise in the amount of 
tuition, charges for board, and things like that in recent years? 

Dr. Exustrap. There has not been any in the college nor in the 
Kendall School, but there has been an increase for the District of 
Columbia. 

Right now we are working on the basis of a contract for $800, but 
the Bureau of the Budget has said that we should not accept this 
figure but should add $75 per student and then next year we should 
add another $100 to it, making a total of $975 that the District of 
Columbia will pay for each one of its students in 1953. We think 
that this will go through with the District of Columbia officials, and 
we think it is reasonable. 
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Mr. Denton. Are any of the students able to pay a higher fee than 
the $700, which seems rather low to me? 

Dr. Eustrap. As soon as we get an application from a student in a 
State, we tell him what the tuition is. Usually they say they can’t 
pay it. Peculiarly enough, after an investigation, it is often found 
that they cannot. You see, they have transportation from various 
parts of the United States to Washington; they have incidental ex- 
penses—their fees, plus the tuition—all of which may run pretty high. 

Mr. Denton. I know. I have had children in college, and | know 
what it costs. 

Dr. Eusrap. I have had one, too. 


ENDOWMENTS 


Mr. Denton. Do you have any endowment? 

Dr. Eustap. We have a very small endowment; but, of course, it 
isn’t enough to make any great difference. In fact, we don’t use any 
of the funds at the present time. We are trying to build them up. 
We have, for instance, prize money as prizes for various accomplish- 
ments; but that is about all it amounts to. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Denton. Now, the over-all income will be approximately 
$25,000 more than last year? 

Dr. Exstap. Are you referring to the $98,000? 

Mr. Denton. Well, you have $5,000 more from private sources 
and $23,000 more from the Government in your budget. 

Dr. Etstap. Our increase is $28,000. 

Mr. Denton. You said that that was made up of increases in 
salaries? 

Dr. Eutsrap. We are not in the classified service. We are under 
the Government. That is a very fine distinction. We have always 
gotten the raises that have been given to Government employees; 
and 3 years ago we were placed under civil-service retirement, so that 
we have the benefit of that. 

We have been given these Federal raises, but we didn’t receive 
them this year because the money hasn’t been appropriated. How- 
ever, they are included in these figures. 

Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, when the Congress receives the 
supplemental, after all of the absorptions that are possible, there will 
be a supplemental for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf for 1952. 
That has been presented to the budget and, in fact, is in the printed 
budget. There is a contemplated supplemental for Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf for this year, the present, current year. 

Mr. Denton. How much will that be? 

Mr. StepHens. $28,000. Now, if they get the $28,000 and add 
that to what they have already gotten, the $390,000, the request for 
1953 will be less than the amount available in 1952. 

The agency has taken this position: Since the institution is in a 
competitive position for char help and cooks and everybody else 
around the place, we feel that we should go along if the board of 
directors says so and requests some funds for salaries out there be- 
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cause the minute those get out of balance, or out of line, that little 
institution will be over a barrel in a competitive way. 

Mr. Denton. How much did you say the supplemental appropria- 
tion to be asked for is? 

Mr. Srepuens. It is tentatively set at $28,000 for 1952. 


ENROLLMENT BY AREA 


Mr. Denton. How many students there are from the District of 
Columbia. 

Dr. Eustap. There are only three from the District of Columbia 
in the college, but there are, this year, 45 in the Kendall School. 
Now, that is a drop of about five. That number fluctuates about 5 
or 10 each year. 

Mr. Denton. Where are the others from? 

Dr. Eustap. They are students from outside the District. If they 
move into Maryland, they have to pay tuition; if they move into 
Virginia, they have to pay tuition. 

Mr. Denton. Are most of them from Maryland and Virginia? 

Dr. Exstap. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Now, do you make any effort, with respect to the 
students in the Kendall School and in the college, to collect tuition 
from the States from which they come? 

Dr. Exsrap. Virginia is the only one so far that has done that. 
Those funds have not come from the State but rather from the school 
districts. Instead of providing for the students themselves, they say, 
“We will pay you so much if you will do this for us.” 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a large number from Maryland? 

Dr. Etstap. Not on that basis. They have their own State school 
in Frederick, and the State maintains that they should go there. 

Mr. Denton. What do the students come from Virginia, Maryland, 
and the other States pay? 

Dr. Eustap. They are supposed to pay $800. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Denton. Why are you asking $975 from the District of 
Columbia and only $800 from the States? 

Dr. Exstap. We ask what we can get. It is a bargain because if 
we don’t have a school of the size of around 65 or 70 students, we 
can’t classify our children as well as we should. It is to our advantage 
to have a bigger school. If we had only the 45 District of Columbia 
children, it would be too small a school to classify very well, and our 
16 teachers in tr aining would have insufficient children on which to 


practice. 

Mr. Denron. I see your point. Then you receive $800 from the 
other States and $975 from the District. Did you say you received 
$700 as tuition for the college? 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me that that all ought to be the same. 
Is there any reason for a differential on those? 

Dr. Exsrap. It is a question of getting the child at $800 and not 
getting the child at $975. 
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Mr. Denton. I agree with you entirely that if they cannot pay 
they ought to have the education. I agree with you on that. 

Dr. Exsrap. I don’t base it on that so much, but if we were to lose 
them entirely we would not only not get the $975 but we wouldn’t 
get the child. We need the children so that we can keep our enroll- 
ment in order to give good teacher training and have students avail- 
able with whom the teacher-training students may practice. 

I think it is an inducement to get them to come from other States 
rather than from the District of Columbia. Right now, because the 
Bureau of the Budget feels that $800 isn’t sufficient, they want us to 
add $75 for the District children and next year to add another $100 
so as to make it $975. However, they aren’t paying*that amount 
now; it is only $800. 

Mr. StepHENS. You have in the proposed language for this estimate 
a provision which is on page 3 of the committee print where the 
Congress will mandate that the District pay $975 in the fiscal year 
1953. 

DETAILS REGARDING INCREASE 
Mr. Denton. Yes; I noticed that. 
Now let me ask you to turn to page 14 of the justifications. We 


will make that page a part of the record. 
(Matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of increases and decreases 


1952 appropriation______- E esate PESSRORL ESD SiH er . $390, 000 
Wr I a Oe ee ee do. oda owausio ka wad 413, 000 
Net increase over 1952 appropriation.___........------------ 23, 000 


Detail of changes: 
Proposed 1952 supplemental for pay increase, Public 
a BS EEN FR ey eae Ih fk eR Le + $28, 000 
New positions: 1 instructor to provide a full-time in- 
structor in art, $35,500; 1 night matron to provide 
necessary supervision in women’s dormitory, $2,400; 
1 part-time instructor to teach new buisness methods 
course, $1,500____- Joe gue kt eee Sogk ~ eae +7, 400 
Adjustments in salaries to bring them to a more satis- 
RU er a ee a +1, 000 
Increase in equipment to provide a duplicating machine 
and typewriters for business methods course----_- +1, 381 
Decrease in other contractual services and equipment 
because of nonrecurring items in 1952 estimate _-- —9, 781 
Total increase in Obligations. oe otk ee ee 28, 000 
Less payment met from private funds___..__..-.----.------------- — 5, 000 


Net increase over 1952 appropriation__.___---.-------- Rees 23, 000 

Mr. Denton. Now, will you explain that increase, please, starting 
with the outline of changes on page 14? 

Dr. Eustap. The first item is $28,000. 

Mr. Denron. That is in accordance with the pay increase granted 
to all Government employees? 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Mr. Denron. In carrying that out, you make this item $28,000? 

Dr. Exsvap. That is right. 

Now, with regard to the new positions, we have one full-time art 
instructor. We find that our students can do very well in commercial 
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art. So far we have shared a teacher in clothing and art. One 
teacher can’t hold the two positions and do the work of both ade- 
quately. We are asking for a full-time art instructor. 

We are located on Florida Avenue, 10 minutes from the Capitol. 
That is a heavily traveled avenue, and because our ladies’ dormitory 
is so situated we feel that inasmuch as the door has to be open at 
night because of fire regulations, we should have a matron on duty 
for the full night period. 

The one we have goes off duty at 11 o’clock. From 11 o’clock until 
they get up in the morning, there is really no protection in the ladies’ 
dormitory. We are asking for $2,400 for that position. 

Also in préparation for civil-service positions in the Government, 
where many of our students go, business courses are necessary. We 
feel that if we were to have a part-time teacher we could initiate 
some business courses which would be of great benefit to the seniors. 

Those are the new positions. Then there are a few adjustments in 
salaries already being paid that would take up $1,000, and an increase 
in equipment to be used by this additional business methods course 
teacher. We need $1,381 for typewriters and duplicating machines. 
That is the increase. 

Now, last year we got $18,000 to do some work in our power plant 
and underground lines. That, of course, is a nonrecurring item. We 
paid for part of that out of private income, and the net amount would 
be $23,000. 

From the District of Columbia increase we are hoping to get $5,000. 
That is, by adding the $100 to the District’s tuition, « 50 students 
that would be $5,000. That is to be taken from the $28,000, leaving 
a net of $23,000. 

Mr. Denton. You say that there are 140 scholarships? 

Dr. Eusrap. There are 145 scholarships. 

Mr. Denton. How are they distributed? 

Dr. Eustap. They are distributed on a population basis. 

California has so many people and New York has so many. We 
rate them; one will have 2}; students, another one will have 10, while 
another one will have 8%. We try to keep that balance. Of course, 
sometimes it will vary. Illinois has only one now. They may have 
a credit of six. We take those six and grant them to another State 
or States that have students who are qualified but for which no 
scholarships are available. If they need scholarships, we can borrow 
from Illinois and share with them. 

Mr. Denton. What does the scholarship include? 

Dr. Exstap. It includes board, room, tuition, and laundry. 

Mr. Denton. That is paid for by the Government? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes. There are no special funds appropriated for 
that. It is just a part of this budget. 

Mr. Denton. I believe that is all I have. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. I have no questions. 
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Fripay, JANUARY 18, 1952. 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 
Cc. W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA- 


TION 


GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, FOOD AND DRUG 


ADMINISTRATION 


ALLEN E. RAYFIELD, DIRECTOR OF FIELD OPERATIONS, FOOD AND 


DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


BUSH W. LOCKNANE, BUDGET OFFICER 


E. W. FISHER, BUDGET ANALYST 


M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





} 
} 











| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate... 2. s.-. 2... $5, 266, 700 $5, 300, 000 $5, 637, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _...._............]....-.--.----- pt eee 
Reimbursements from other accounts__...............-.-.-.- 36, 896 54, 825 39, 400 
Total available for obligation. .............-2. 22-222. 5, 303, 596 5, 722, 825 5, 676, 400 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..................--..- et ROR TE Tye Steere ene 
vc pe, RE ET RSS ERE EE ee ADEE Teas ES ome 5, 272, 996 5, 722, 825 5, 676, 400 














Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 





1. General enforcement operations 
2. General administration 
Sieg for OGOr MONG Sai Bok 5 en een ee ncncns 


Obligations incurred 


| | 


| 
$5, 362, 700 | 





| 

$4, 954, 231 | $5, 331, 700 

| 281, 869 | 305, 300 | 305, 300 

36, 896 | 54, 825 39, 400 

1 j i ———» 
| 5, 272, 996 | 
\ 





# 
5, 722, 825 | 5, 676, 400 
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Obligations by objects 





















































Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. -...............-..--.- 1, 000 970 970 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................__-- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees---.-....-..-..-.-------.----- 944 926 910 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average ———~ aman eeeteeiaenemealins ; Yee $4, 600 $5, 217 $5, 317 
Average grade--__- : GS-7.6 GS-7.8 GS-7.8 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
PE TING ha a hk ae ak estas mins ee won $2, 609 $2, 942 $2, 991 
Senile allay lca ac laa aM apa. tbe CPC-3.2 CPC-3.2 CPC-3.2 
01 Personal services: 
PRON PONTING sooo 8 en Sa sd 8d $4, 319, 648 $4, 727, 700 $4, 738, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions._.................. 3, 388 4, 000 3 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base---_-..--.-- Dein, etatisse Rep 8 Io 18, 200 18, 200 
Payment above basic rates_.......----.---.---.-.-.--- 9, 546 14, 460 10, 000 
Total personal services-........- . 4, 332, 582 4, 764, 360 4,770, 200 
OD I. iid cst ecient pk stecas Wale sine 5 Sct 213, 229 250, 625 237, 200 
03 Transportation of things.............-.--- ce soe Jiao Sie 30, 433 40, 415 32, 300 
0: I I a ais en ck cnn ace 44,775 45, 985 45, 400 
06 Rents and wilitty eerie’ 203 so ee iin 20, 400 9, 700 7, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction. _-- aE MS AUN Lae Davee TY 42, 257 40, 000 40, 000 
7. Other contractual serviees. - ..-<-.....-.---2.-..---.22..- 96, 025 95, 765 95, 400 
Services performed by other agencies_..__._____- aber 37, 378 38, 000 38, 000 
0s Supplies BO ES BRS PCS Stab DOOD ree ORG 194, 394 202, 475 201, 900 
EEE SEER RET Bere pment poate conten UN RIe 65, 066 80, 000 80, 000 
09 Equipment. pea as co nous waideuica wie 195, 523 152, 900 125, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities SERIE FEMA EL Pere es 440 1, 200 1, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. ass ec Sas aaah gh a reat 494 1, 400 1, 200 
i, MAL Oe See RE a DE SOIT 5, 272, 996 5, 722, 825 5, 676, 400 
Analysis of expenditures 
| | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_-_-._-- $356, 940 $489, 035 $538, 530 
Obligations incurred during the year__...........-.-...------- 5, 272, 996 5, 722, 825 5, 676, 400 
5, 629, 936 6, 211, 860 6, 214, 930 
Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year.............-.--.--- 489, 035 538, 530 545, 430 
Pepimmrenns Cuetec 2 52 hs cee 36, 896 54, 825 39, 400 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years__..........---.-- CB 2h Penta ie Renee) pt eve Sane a 
Unobligated balance carried to certified claims account. 3, 118 3, 805 8, 430 
ION ars ee haan as Sonn mage ante 5, 096, 712 5, 614, 700 5, 621, 670 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current Batihorisetions -. -... . 2... 22.25 22 4, 754, 670 4, 823, 000 5, 129, 670 
eh Ok ror a on on 8 sk cee 342, 042 446, 700 469, 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases__..|_....-...----- 345, 000 23, 000 














CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 




















| 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate einen ipa eect eae é | $1, 022, 282 $1, 047, 000 $1, 078, 000 
Prior year balance available______-_..--.--.--- --| 386, 946 | 479, 863 | 491, 863 
Total available for obligation FOC She ings le el hee Ts | 1, 409, 228 1, 526, 863 1, 569, 863 
Balance available in subsequent year -_-.._....-.------------ | — 479, 863 — 491, 863 —499, 563 
Obligations ineurred____._.--- 1, 035, 000 1, 070, 300 


929, 365 | 











timate 





8 
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stimate 


$538, 530 
», 676, 400 


5, 214, 930 


545, 430 
39, 400 


8, 430 
5, 621, 670 
5, 129, 670 


469, 000 
23, 000 
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estimate 
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Obligations by activities 







































































| | | 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 ontnete 1953 estimate 
Jes ead 
Be RN UE oo cic nec n cae cevaccendihasenaneunede 7“. 4 | $925, 500 $961, 320 
o Moe Menpietbee.... 5... sdecteedna bos. bakes 3 | 99, 900 | 101; 480 
RE EEE RUIN oon ws win nr ennnnaenngneaaeness 37 300 9, 600 | 7, 500 
Obligations incurred______...........---- ige Sub eee 929, 365. | 1,035,000 | ‘1,07 0, 300 
Obligations by objects 
Si a ‘UacaNEy te 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
j ng | 
Total number of permanent positions__............-.------..- 175 | 185 185 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..-.......---.-.-.- | 2 | 2 | 2 
Average number of all employees. .._...--.---.-----------.--- | 156 167 | 169 
Average salaries and grades: {yet Ie SRE ee 
General schedule grades: 
PE GOMNEY a. os cin spot nvind 6 chghnan ds eek 2 40a vis | $4, 282 $4, 730 , 842 
eee are. es ee AED Gosia GS-7.3 GS-7.2 GS-7.2 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Pa NE aie oS ee ne deme Silbw de $2, 463 $2, 778 $2, 818 
pT REE ae aD ee epee Ca Aen By CPC-2.6 | CPC-2.6 CPC-2.6 
01 Personal services: | % e ¥ 
Permanent positions..--...-.....---------- tise seek | $632, 606 $743, 900 770, 300 
Part-time and temporary positions-._._......-.--._..- | 5, 460 5, 500 5, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... .-..-.-.--..-- feieteens saaee 2, 900 2, 900 
Payment above basic rates..........--...---------...- | 20, 884 22, 000 22, 000 
Total personal services.............-.---.-----.----- 658, 950 774, 300 800, 700 
ke RRR ng se cas gt wa cloud aioe iosaedaing | 10, 13, 000 13, 000 
Os “‘Tramsportation Of things... ..-..-.-.-.- 2s. | 467 700 700 
04 Communication services.-...-.......-.----.---------..--- | 3, 258 3, 300 3, 300 
Oe pee es PG uoUOn.. 8, 787 | 8, 800 8, 800 
07 Other comtractunl servicds -. ; .....-.- 2 cee] 5, 705 | 5, 700 5, 700 
Services performed by other agencies_..........-.._._- | 49, 596 | 45, 600 45, 600 
GR Geppies rick wrmaterigds <b ke ee tt | 110, 840 126, 000 136, 000 
I ide 5 ah cud eae Oe EN deed hGH dos adniaece dd 3,327 3, 500 3, 500 
I RO a eles on Condesa cart cakawiaedeatcedeund 39, 631 44, 000 45, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.......-.....----..-.-.- 37, 955 9, 700 7, 600 
|e eer aesen eee --| 265 400 400 
Obligations incurred.....-.......--------.-------+ ----e+] 929,365} 1,085, 000 | 1,070,300 
Analysis of expenditures 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year.............----..-.--. $331, 371 | $151, 401 $166, 401 
Obligations incurred during the year_............-.....--..-. 929, 365 1, 035, 000 1, 070, 300 
1, 260, 736 1, 186, 401 1, 236, 701 
Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year................-...- 151, 401 | 166, 401 174, 001 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_--.............-- 180, 336 | |--------------|-----+-------- 
REALE LOD 928,999 | 1, 020, 000 1, 062, 700 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations. ............-- ponsvectrrde 928. 999 { 900, 500 931, 200 
Out of prier aethotigations. 20. os 5. ee ck | ’ | 119, 500 131, 500 
\ | 
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Mr. Denton. We will proceed. Mr. Crawford, will you give us a 
brief statement of the functions of your Administration and then 
explain your justifications and requested appropriations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Crawrorp. I would like to open as you suggest with a brief 
statement and, with your permission, I would like to ask Mr. Larrick 
to present the details of the budget. Mr. Larrick, as you know, has 
assisted Dr. Dunbar for the last several years in his appearances before 
this committee and is more familiar with the intricacies and details 
of the budget than I am. 


ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


I would like to point out something, first, as to the size of the job 
the Food and Drug Administration has to do. 

The law that is by far the most important charge of that agency is 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. That law has jurisdic- 
tion over foods, drugs, therapeutic devices, and cosmetics from the 
time they are shipped or offered for shipment in intdrstate commerce, 
through interstate transportation, through their receipt at destina- 
tion and on through the intricacies of distribution and to the retail 
outlet. The jurisdiction terminates only upon the sale of the article 
to the ultimate consumer. 

The total value of the products in terms of what the consumer pays 
for the articles regulated is in the neighborhood of $50 billion. This 
excludes meat and meat food products which are subject to the Meat 
Inspection Act enforced by the Department of Agriculture and 
excludes biological products for veterinary use under the Animal 
Biological Act enforced by the Department of Agriculture and ex- 
cludes also biological products for human use which are subject to 
laws enforced by the Public Health Service. 

But even these products, when something goes wrong, after they 
have left the establishment in which they were produced, become our 
obligation under the Food and Drug law because the jurisdiction of 
these other laws does not extend to the fate of these articles after they 
have left the establishment in which they are produced. 

In order to cover this colossal volume of commodities from factory 
to ultimate consumer, we are carrying in our present budget 244 
inspectors. These men work interchangeably upon all the com- 
modities regulated by the statute. 


EFFECT OF PERSONAL SERVICES LIMITATION 


Mr. Denton. You people were exempt from the Ferguson amend- 
ment requiring 10 percent reduction in personnel? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 
_ Mr. Crawrorp. We were exempted from that but there was a 
limitation placed upon the funds we could spend for personal services. 

Mr. Denton. How many employees did you have to let off because 
of that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Denton. And what were they? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t remember exactly the division between 
chemists and inspectors. 

Mr. Larrick. It was about 13 inspectors, 11 chemists, and 1 clerk. 
We will have 18 less man-years of employment this year than last year. 

Mr. Locknane. Sixteen man-years of employment next year less 
than this year. 

Mr. Denton. After the cut. 

Mr. Locknane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And where do they come from? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They would be mostly inspectors and chemists. 

Mr. Larrick. And one or two clerks. 

Mr. Denton. How are you making that up? Are you going to dis- 
charge employees or not fill vacancies that occur? 

Mr. Larrick. We have had to stop all promotions except those that 
are mandatory and stop filling vaeancies which occur. 


INSPECTION CONTROL 


Mr. Crawrorp. Well, as I started to say, these inspectors who are 
really at the source of our production work interchangeably on the 
commodities regulated by the act. But upon the basis of the time 
that has been spent on each of the major commodity groups here, we 
have 166 inspectors to supervise this colossal distribution of all food 
products. Of 75 working on drug products, 25 are working on over- 
the-counter sales, a type of activity which, perhaps, must be strength- 
ened somewhat as the result of the recent passage by the Congress of 
the Durham-Humphrey amendment which relates to over-the-counter 
sale of dangerous drugs. On cosmetics and miscellaneous products 
we have three inspectors. 

With this small force, spot-checking is the only form of control that 
is possible for most of our work, and the factory inspection approach 
is the most efficient. We go to the factories and see what is going on 
there and check for violations or potential violations that are occurring. 
As a matter of fact, most violations that result in court action under 
the law are detected upon factory inspection. 

Under the budget presented today, we will be able to inspect about 
8,400 factories during the fiscal year. This will cover that many 
factories during the fiscal year, out of a total of some 77,350 establish- 
ments subject to the law. We will inspect 11 percent of the total, or 
at a rate that will cover the entire group every 9 years. 

We get the most of our official samples, that is, those collected from 
interstate shipments, as a result of what we observe in the factory. 
That is our guide generally in the collection of official samples. 

It is interesting to note that during the past 3 years, the official 
samples we have collected have yielded 21 percent of the total which 
subsequently were the basis of legal action brought under the law. 
A pretty high percentage, and one that would indicate that if a wider 
coverage could be employed a similar high percentage of violations 
would be detected—violations sufficiently serious to warrant court 
action. 

PERCENTAGE OF PRODUCTS INSPECTED 


Factory inspection takes an average of about half a day per factory. 
In other words, the man is there and sees what is going on and studies 
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production methods for that period. These factorivts may operate 
seasonally, some only a few weeks. Most of them run some 300 days 
a year and a great many of them run two or three shifts per day. 
What this means is that the amount of products that we actually 
inspect and the lots from which we may obtain interstate samples for 
laboratory examination is substantially less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the total production. In other words, for every batch of a 
shipment that is inspected, more than 1,000 are not inspected. That 
is a far cry from the inspection that is given to such things as meat and 
meat food products under the Meat Inspection Act which are under 
continuous inspection and all of the lots are examined before they are 


shipped. 

t 1e continuous inspection, as provided by the Meat Inspection 
Act, or the licensing procedure with its close controls, as provided by 
the Animal Biologics Act and the Human Biologics Act, are not nec- 
essary or desirable for foods, drugs, and cosmetics generally. It 
would take an army, of course, to do that job on the same scale. 


LEADS FOR INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Denton. Do you spot check or do you make checks as a result 
of complaints? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We spot check to some extent but comparatively 
little of our work is merely random sampling. More than.80 percent 
of it comes out of what we find in the factories we inspect. There 
is where we get our leads. Wedo get some complaints from consumers 
and some trade complaints and we follow these up carefully. But 
the great bulk of our work comes from what we find in factory inspec- 
tions. ' 

We believe the coverage should not be so great, that it would be 
impractical to give the same coverage as is given to the meat industry 
and to the biologic drugs, but we do believe it should be substantially 
more than one-tenth of 1 percent. If this is a good investment to 
the public, and we think we can demonstrate it is, the point of dimin- 
ishing returns from increasing such investments would not be reached 
for a long time. 

The combined hazards to the public from dangerous drugs and 
from diseased poultry, from unsanitary conditions in scores of other 
commodities subject to the act, outweigh the hazards from meat 
products. In dairy commodities alone, according to the statistics 
of the Public Health Service, just about the same incidence of food 
poisoning occurs as in meat and meat food products. And from all 
food products there are twice as many food poisonings as from meat 
and meat food products. 

Mr. Denton. Doesn’t the Department of Agriculture do the 
checking on the meat packinghouses? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. What about the dairies? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are the agency that checks the dairy products. 

Mr. Denton. Now, what steps do you take to prevent an over- 
lapping of the Department of Agriculture work and your work? 

Mr. Crawrorpb. We do nothing at all with meat unless something 
goes wrong with it in the channels of distribution, and we get word of 
it somehow or other. 
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Mr. Denton. How close do you work with the Department of 
Agriculture on that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Very closely. 

Mr. Denton. What else do they inspect in the way of food besides 
meat? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They inspect for quality a great many commodities. 
The principal objective whereby that inspection was begun years ago 
was to set up a basis for arranging differences between buyer and seller. 
It was a referee type of inspection. But that has grown to where they 
are setting up inspection services in a number of plants now for various 
purposes, mostly for grade, condition, and quality. 

They have services for that which are purely voluntary. They are 
done upon request. 

Mr. Denton. They can do it in the packing plants? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is meat inspection. It is mandatory there. 
This other inspect‘on work is purely voluntary. 


COMPARISON OF 1950 APPROPRIATION WITH VALUE OF COMMODITIES 
REGULATED 


I do not want to make invidious comparisons or imply in any way 
that the attention given to meat and meat food products is more than 
it should be, or the attention given to the biological products is more 
than it should be. I think it is worthy of note, however, that in the 
fiscal year 1950, and that is the last upon which we have complete 
records of production, $12,800,000 was appropriated to enforce the 
Meat Inspection Act. The wholesale value of the products 
covered 

Mr. Denton. Is that paid by the plants? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. It is appropriated. 

Mr. Larrick. One year only. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It was paid by the packers 1 year only and then 
the appropriation was restored. That appropriation of $12,800,000 
covered a wholesale value of $7,900,000,000 of meat and meat food 
products. In that same year the appropriations for the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act was $4,800,000 to regulate some 
$31,000,000,000 worth of production wholesale value. It is estimated 
that these wholesale values are conservative because they were based 
on the calendar year 1950 rather than on the fiscal year 1950. 

According to these production and appropriation figures, the 
Federal Government was spending 12 times as much to make sure the 
meat and meat food products were pure and wholesome as it did to 
make sure that foods, drugs, and cosmetics in general are pure and 
wholesome. 

A similar comparison shows the Government spent in that year 13 





times as much making sure that meats were pure and wholesome as it 


spent under the food and drug law to make sure that milk and milk 
products were pure and wholesome. 
In the same year and by the same type of comparison the Govern- 


» ment spent seven times as much to keep livestock remedies safe under 
_ the Animal Biologics Act as it spent to make sure all the other veteri- 
' nary remedies under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act were safe. 


Let me emphasize again that, in making these comparisons I do not 


want to imply for a moment that appropriations to insure the safety 
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and wholesomeness of meat and meat products and the safety of drugs 
under these acts are not fully justified. I believe they do show that 
the appropriations we have to administer the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metics Act are not as adequate as they should be. 

My purpose in presenting this is to lay the facts on the table and 
to express the hope that the committee will give us as much as the 
budget calls for at this time, and to forecast that when we come before 
you this time next year we will have authorization to ask for an increase 
in appropriations more commensurate with the needs of the American 
people and the requirements that are really essential to safeguarding 
of health and welfare of the public. 

Now, I would like to ask Mr. Larrick to take up the details. 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Denton, I would like you to see, by the use of 
concrete illustrations, that first attention in the enforcement of the 
act is given to violations which endanger the public health. 

Mr. Denton. When was the first food and drug law enacted? 

Mr. Larrick. 1906. 


SEIZURE OF VARIOUS UNFIT DRUGS 


Here is a sample or label from a sample of penicillin. This product 
is used for the treatment of quite serious diseases. It was taken from 
a lot of some 7,000 doses in the possession of a wholesale drug firm. 
This product loses its potency if it is not stored under refrigeration. 
The label directs ‘“‘Store below 59° Fahrenheit.’”’ The wholesaler did 
not store it in a refrigerator but held it at room temperature. 

A Food and Drug inspector, in a routine visit to the wholesale drug 
house, discovered this lot and submitted a sample for analysis. The 
product had lost one-third of its potency. It was seized. If the 
deterioration had continued and the lot had been used in the treatment 
of patients critically ill unquestionably deaths would have resulted. 
It could have been used upon patients with serious diseases like 
pneumonia to save their lives but would have been completely ineffec- 
tive and a number of them undoubtedly would have died. 

Last year we referred briefly to investigations which we were making 
of counterfeit medicines. We referred briefly to investigations that 
we were making of conjugated estrogens. Exhibit No. 2, tablet No. 
1, is the genuine article. It is a very potent and very useful article 
in the treatment of certain diseases of women. 

Tablets Nos. 2 and 3 are imitations made by two different manu- 
facturers. These products have only 10 to 60 percent of the potency 
of the genuine article. Over 900,000 of these imitation tablets were 
made. 

Tablet No. 4 was a complete fraud, had no potency whatsoever. 
Over 90,000 of these tablets were made. 

Our investigation disclosed that the products were sold for cash by 
salesmen who carried the drug in their cars. We had many prescrip- 
tions calling for the genuine article filled with the imitations. The 
combined efforts of both Federal and local food and drug officials 
rounded up most of this illicit merchandise. Prosecutions are pend- 
ing in the Federal courts for those responsible. 

Mr. Denton. I wonder how we can get an adequate description of 
this exhibit in the record. Let me ask you about exhibit No. 1. Does 
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that contain the label placed on the bottle and package of penicillin 
that you speak about? 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. And would you look at that. Is there anything 
particular about it that should be placed in the record? 

Mr. Larrick. This label describes ‘‘ Procaine penicillin G in aqueous 
suspension, Schenley.” It says the potentcy is “300,000 units crystal- 
line procaine penicillin G.” It says, “Store below 15° C. (59° F.)’”’ 
When not so stored it loses potency. 

Mr. Denton. Now, exhibit No. 2 contains four different pills. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. And pill No. 1 has a yellow exterior and a character- 
istic oval shape. It has been cut in two and the color is brown. 

Mr. Larrick. Correct. 

Mr. Denton. The others show up white when cut in two. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. From outside appearance pills Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
look the same. 

Mr. Larrick. They look identical. 

Mr. Denton. Now, is there anything else you think we ought to 
put in the record to identify that pill? 

Mr. Larrick. I think you have given a very good description of 
the exhibit. 


ILLEGAL SALES OF BARBITURATE AND AMPHETAMINE 


Mr. Denton. The next is exhibit No. 3. 

Mr. Larrick. Exhibit No. 3 is an exhibit of five medicines, four 
in capsule form and one in tablet form. The medicines when used 
properly are very, very useful. They are commonly described as the 
barbiturates and there are many circumstances under which people 
need them to help them through illness. 

These exhibits are all made by different manufacturers and each of 
them has adopted distinctive means of giving their product a different 
appearance from their competitor’s. One is in a red capsule; one 
yellow; one green. The tablet is white and scored down the middle 
and the last one is partly pink and green, I think. 

These are all sleeping tablets and they are sought after by people 
who want the drugs for nonmedical purposes. The persons who so use 
them are likely to give them nicknames. The red ones are called 
Goof Balls, Red Birds, Red Devils, or Reds. The yellow ones are 
sometimes called Yellow Jacks, Yellow Jackets, Yellow Baskets, or 
Yellows. 

The juvenile authorities and police officials in a large southern city 
complained to us that there was a growing problem of juvenile de- 
linquency crime, prostitution, and other tragedies, arising because the 
barbiturates and a stimulant drug known as amphetamine sulfate were 
being bootlegged to youngsters. 

We made an extensive investigation and found that for the most part 
the local pharmacists would not participate in this traffic. Some, 
however, did. 

We interviewed a number of teen-agers who had been committed to a 
State reformatory because of participation in crimes, or because of 
prostitution. A few of them talked freely. They told us that their 
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supply of sleeping pills and ‘‘bennies’’ were purchased from runners 
who appeared at predetermined times on designated street corners. 
An ordinary individual could not walk into these drug stores and make 
purchases. Buys could only be made by youngsters known to the 
pharmacists. 

After learning the pattern of distribution we, in cooperation with 
the local police, arranged for teen-agers who were known to the 
pharmacists to make a number of buys. These buys were observed 
by our inspectors. We then investigated the records of the stores and 
compared the legitimate prescriptions with the amounts of the drugs 
that the pharmacies had bought. We found that thousands of doses 
could not be accounted for by legitimate prescriptions. The bootleg 
traffic had been large. 

The last of this series of cases was terminated last month. A plea 
of guilty was entered and the court after hearing the facts sentenced 
the defendant to 2 years in the penitentiary. Since July 1, 1951, 
40 eases of this type have been forwarded to the United States 
attorneys. 

Investigation of the illicit sale of drugs is becoming increasingly 
difficult. As it becomes harder for people who seek these drugs for 
nonmedical purposes to buy them in drug stores the traffic tends to 
go underground. These investigations frequently place our inspectors 
in personal jeopardy. During the past year one inspector had his 
skull fractured by a blackjack and another was held at gunpoint for 
2 hours while investigating bootleg operations in barbiturates and 
amphetamine. 

Mr. Denton. This exhibit 3a contains a red capsule containing a 
drug called Seconal. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And also a white pill with a cut like a cross so you 
can break it if you want to take half a dose and that is amphetamine 
sulfate? 

Mr. Larrick. You have described it very clearly. 


CORTISONE 


Cortisone is one of the spectacular drugs discovered in very recent 
years. 

A local physician complained to us that some of his patients were 
not responding to the cortisone in the expected manner. We investi- 
gated the practices of the druggist involved and found that while he 
was selling 25 tablets for $25 the product which he was delivering on 
the prescriptions was not cortisone but was an inexpensive vitamin C 
tablet. 

The vitamin C pill looked so closely like cortisone that a casual com- 
parison would not disclose the difference. 

This criminal case is set for trial in the Federal court on January 30. 
The defendant has pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Denton. This exhibit 4 contains two pills which look exactly 
alike. They both have a cross down the middle. 

Mr. Larrick. Correct. 

Mr. Denton. One is a cortisone tablet and one a vitamin C tablet? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 
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MISREPRESENTATION IN FOREIGN DRUGS 


Mr. Larrick. Inspectors at the ports must be constantly alert to 
deny entries to medicines falsely represented as treatment for serious 
diseases. Here is a cancer remedy offered for importation from a 
southern Mediterranean country. 

Mr. Denton. Let me see exhibit 5. 

Mr. Larrick. Exhibit 5 is a small 2-ounce bottle which contains a 
dark liquid. It bears a label in a foreign language offering it as a 
treatment for cancer. 

Exhibit 6 which is in the same class, is a fake diabetic remedy from 
Western Germany. It is a 2-ounce bottle and ‘is labeled for ‘ Dia- 
betes mellitus.” Ifa person suffering from diabetes substituted this 
for insulin it could result in serious injury or death. 


‘PATENT MEDICINES 


We always have problems with seriously misrepresented patent 
medicines. A man in the South built a very lucrative business which 
it is estimated netted him $1,000 a month. His worthless medicines 
were sold largely to the colored population in the South. He claimed 
that the drugs would cure such diseases as diabetes, cancer, tubercu- 
losis, and others. He charged whatever the traffic would bear and it 
was not unusual for him to charge poverty-stricken sufferers $100 to 
$150 for a variety of worthless remedies. In one instance he took 
almost the entire remaining funds of a widow in exchange for a promise 
to cure her cancer. 

The individual had a previous criminal record. The court fined him 
$9,000 and sentenced him to serve 9 years in the penitentiary. 


SHAMPOOS 


Some of the newer cleansing agents are very effective. During the 
last year these chemicals were found in four dandruff treatments. 
We received numerous consumer complaints of eye injuries. This 
exhibit shows a normal rabbit’s eye and what happened to it after 
two drops of the shampoo were put into the eye. Seizures of these 
products were made, and at our suggestion the manufacturers removed 
them from the market. The formulas have since been changed to 
eliminate the harmful ingredient. 

Mr. Denton. The first picture on the left shows the rabbit’s eye 
is a normal eye. 

Mr. Larrick. It looks like a nice, clean eye. 

Mr. Denton. Describe the condition of the eye after the drug has 
been dropped in. 

Mr. Larrick. It is inflamed and shows serious damage over the 
pupil. 

COAL-TAR DYES IN FOREIGN CANDIES 


Mr. Larrick. Here are two samples of candy from a southern 
Mediterranean country. They were colored with coal-tar dyes which 
are not permitted in this country because their safety is questionable. 
These candies were, of course, excluded from this country. 

Mr. Denton. Would you describe them? 
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Mr. Larrick. These exhibits are two small vials of a delicately 
colored candy; one is colored a light violet, and the other a rather 
deep pink. ‘They are mints. 

Mr. Denton. They contain a harmful coloring? 

Ne Larrick. Coal-tar colors, the safety of which no one knows 
about. 
SEIZURE OF UNFIT FOOD PRODUCTS 


The largest single problem today under the act, and a problem 
which we will have with us for a great many years, involves sanitation 
and filth in foods. 

Tomato catsup in general is clean and wholesome. Some plants, 
however, persist in using rotten tomatoes. These pictures show rotten 
tomatoes being used in the manufacture of tomato catsup, and the 
women are trying to trim the tomatoes with their fingers. Actually, 
much rot-went right into the finished product. 

In the larger photograph are pictures of the women on the sorting 
line in the cannery, and you will observe that these women are not 
removing the rot with knives but with their fingers. Their sorting 
processes and trimming processes were woefully inadequate, and much 
rot would go into the finished product. This was the subject of a case 
in court, 

BREWERY SANITATION 


We have, as our facilities will permit, given increased attention to 
sanitation in the brewery industry. Most breweries do exercise care 
in the purchase and storage of their raw materials and in all phases 
of their manufacturing operations. 

This picture shows insect webbing in a hopper through which 
brewer’s grits pass. Here are other pictures showing the filthy condi- 
tion of various parts of the grain-storage equipment. 

The wooden boards in the interior of the bins were alive with 
insects. These insects were recovered from a 1-square-foot area on 
the inside wall of one of the storage bins. There are also included 
some specimens of the number of insects which were taken from 
2 quarts of rice taken out of their storeroom. 

This pictures bugs taken from 2 quarts of rice. It has in the 
neighborhood of 200 repugnant-looking weevils in their adult and 
embryonic stages. : 

The investigation resulted in the seizure of 700,000 pounds of filthy 
rice and corn grits. The Federal court enjoined the brewery against 
shipping filthy beer in interstate commerce. We believe that the 
president of this firm was quite sincere when he told us he had no 
idea that conditions in his brewery were bad. In spite of the legal 
actions brought, he thanked us for calling the problem to his atten- 
tion. He said that if the beer were not fit for shipment in interstate 
commerce he would not distribute it locally, and 16,674 barrels of 
beer were dumped down the sewer. 


WORK WITH FOOD-STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Great improvements have been made in food-storage warehouses in 
this country, but this series of photographs show that much remains 
to be done. These photographs deal with a variety of foods con- 
taminated with rodent excreta and urine. 
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CHEESE AND MILK 


The sanitary quality of milk used for cheese and butter making 
has improved greatly in recent years. We still must expend a great 
deal of time to improve the practices of the laggards in the industry. 
This exhibit shows 1-inch sediment pads and each one represents the 
sediment of manure from 1 pint of milk. Each pint was a sample 
taken from a 10-gallon can of milk intended to be dumped into the 
vat for cheese making. 

GRAIN AND FLOUR 


These exhibits (exhibit 13) deal with the problem of foreign material 
in wheat, corn, and flour. This is the biggest sanitation problem we 


’ have ever tackled and we have just begun insofar as the condition of 

- the grain itself is concerned. We have the cooperation of the flour 

_ milling industry and the grain trade. It will be necessary to devote 
' continuing attention to this problem for a number of years to come. 


The exhibits show the contamination of corn with rodent excreta. 
During the 6 months from July 1 to January 1, 1952, an average of 


| 23.4 tons of filthy food were seized each working day. 


NEW TECHNIQUE FOR EXAMINING GRAIN 


We have learned in the rather recent past that certain insects do 
attack wheat and corn and spend almost their entire life history inside 
the grain. You may have a lot of grain which on casual examination 
would appear to be entirely proper for use in making flour or cornmeal 
but when examined by the newer techniques for examining grain you 
will find that the inside of the kernel is occupied by an insect. Here 
is an enlarged X-ray, a picture of a grain of wheat. This is the kernel 
and there is the bug on the inside of the kernel of wheat. 

This picture is a regular size X-ray film. We have taken these 
wheat kernels and made this plate and then, to make it easier to pick 
out the infested grains we put a yellow dye on the kernels that have 
a whole live insect inside. 

The industries involved in this are just as much concerned as we 
are. They have spent millions of dollars to try to stop this sort of 
thing and we are about to embark on the major problem of trying to 
divert this type of grain away from food channels and into feed 
channels. 

This flour made into food would look like thiat and if you had all the 
insect parts contained in it in one specimen there would be that amount 
of insects in that much flour. 

Mr. Denton. That looks like ordinary flour. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right and you cannot see the insect parts. 

Mr. Denton. The first shows the number of insects in the bottom 


of the bottle. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Larrick. Now, these are miscellaneous types of foreign ma- 
terial that we have to deal with in products like spices—tumeric, dill 
seed, poppy seed, and rice. 

One of our jobs is to try to prevent the sale of diseased poultry. 
These are pictures of fowl showing tuberculosis and a disease called 
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leukemia. Here are photographs of official samples we collected in 
interstate commerce. 

This rice firm was operated under such unsanitary conditions that 
the Federal court imposed a fine of $2,000 on it last September and 
these photographs show spilled rice all over the floor mixed with a 
dead mouse in one instance and mixed with excreta of rodents in 
another. The practice of the firm was to shovel it up and rebag it 
for sale to the trade. 

Some of you, Dr. Hedrick particularly, are familiar with this 
problem that arose when the drug diethylstilbesterol was sold for use 
in tenderizing chickens. You have a male young chicken and you 
inject this drug into him and he develops the characteristics of a hen 
and becomes tender and juicy to eat. This practice was all right if 
controlled and the way the thing was to be done was to take the 
pellet and insert it with this instrument into the neck of the chicken 
where the head and neck jom. If the directions were followed the 
pellet would be completely absorbed before the bird reached the 
market, but if by chance some did remain, it would be discarded when 
the head was removed. 

As a result of disclosures made before the Delaney committee of 
the House we made an intensive investigation of what was actually 
happening. We found that some poultrymen had become careless 
and were injecting pellets low down on the neck and marketing the 
chickens before the drug had been absorbed. This necessitated the 
seizure of thousands of pounds of poultry. We are currently investi- 
gating to determine whether or not the practice should be permitted 
to continue. 

Economic violations increase in a period of rising prices. This 
firm force-fed turkeys with oats. The 60 barrels which we seized 
contained $18 worth of oats and would have sold for $360 as turkey. 

This bacon weighed 4 pounds 12 ounces when shipped and was so 
marked by the shipper. In the retail chain store the weight state- 
ment was increased to 5 pounds 2 ounces. 

That picture tells the story. 

One hundred seizures of lots of oysters has been made in recent 
months. This exhibit shows the oysters adulterated with water and 
the amount of water the lots contain. The one on the left is a proper 
pack of oysters. The next contains a substantial amount of added 
water and the remainder show increasing percentages of added water, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES INCREASE FOR 1953 


We have been authorized to request a total appropriation of 
$5,637,000 for salaries and expenses to be used in enforcement work 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the several minor laws 
which we enforce. 

This represents’a cost to each of our citizens of 3.6 cents. 

The 1952 appropriation for this purpose was $5,300,000 plus a 
tentative supplemental pay increase allowance of $368,000, a total of 
$5,668,000. We will, therefore, have actually $31,000 less in 1953 
than we had in 1952. We must absorb in 1953 most of the cost of 
mandatory within-grade promotions. The net effect reduces our 
average employment about 16 man-years. 
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+ your judgment and do the best job we can with whatever sum is 
’ provided. 
~ not be fixed which would require us to conduct another reduction in 
- our enforcement staff. 


_ drop the staff? 


» from service and have families. 
" pay raise, particularly when we promised we would give it. 


percent of the personnel. 
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In the appropriation for 1952 the Congress placed a salary limita- 
tion on the naerereaion of the Food and Drug Administration and 
the panei allocated to salaries was $78,600 less than the amount 
requested. 

or the first time since the passage of the first Pure Food and Drugs 
Act in 1906 the Administration was required to separate employees 
We dropped 25 employees, mostly 
inspectors and chemists. This reduction in our force did lessen the 


We sincerely believe that the task of adequately safeguarding the 


’ purity and integrity of foods, drugs, and cosmetics of this country for 
~ which our citizens spend about one-fourth of their income each year 
_ would require a sum substantially larger than we have requested in 
- this year of emergency. 


We hope that you will find it possible to grant us the sum which we 
If you do not we will, of course, graciously bow to 


We very much hope, however, that a salary limitation will 
In our judgment this would not be true economy because before a 


Food and Drug chemist or inspector can productively perform he must 
be given a rather lengthy period of training and our experience last 


> year was that the substantial sum which we had expended in the 
’ training of these 25 people, whom we had to drop, was wasted. 


EFFECT OF PERSONAL SERVICES LiMITATION 
Mr. Denton. Have you noticed any adverse effect in having to 


Mr. Larrick. The effect has been quite serious. The young men 
who have been employed with us were employed with the under- 


standing that the first year would be a training period and if they made 
- good they would be put a grade higher. 


Since we have no funds to 
They are usually young men back 
They do not like to wait on their 


do that we cannot carry it out. 


EXPLANATION OF AVERAGE GRADE INCREASE 


Mr. Denton. The record shows your average went from GS-7.6 
in 1951 to 7.8 in 1952. That is equivalent to a grade increase for 20 


Mr. Larrick. Let me be sure I see what you are referring to here. 


' That, I believe, is largely accounted for by the fact that the personnel 
_ experts of the Federal Security Agency made a reappraisal of a 


number of our positions under the rules established by the Civil 
Service Commission. This administrative determination to re- 


' allocate our district chiefs, our chief chemists and inspectors to a 


higher grade was made before we were aware of the salary limitation. 


’ The greater responsibilities that these people had under this 1938 law 
placed them in a higher grade so they regraded the jobs. 
glad they got the raises and that explains the increases. 


We were 
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GENERAL COUNSEL’S OFFICE 


The Food and Drug Division of the Agency’s General Counsel’s 
Office is not a part of the Food and Drug Administration and their 
request for appropriations will be presented to you separately. We 
wish to point out that the Food and Drug Administration and the 
lawyers in the Food and Drug Division of the General Counsel’s 
Office operate together as one team. 

Their legal advice in the preparation of cases and the assistance 
which they render to the United States attorneys throughout the 
country in highly complicated lawsuits is essential to the success of 
our operations. To the extent that they lack facilities our program is 
impeded. We hope that you will bear this in mind when you consider 
their request for appropriations. 


REQUEST TO CONTINUE CERTIFICATION SERVICES 


In closing, we are asking in this budget for authorization to spend 
the necessary sum of money to continue the certification services 
which we maintain. This involves pretesting of the important anti- 
biotics and insulin before they are sold, a voluntary system of inspec- 
tion of canned shrimp and oysters, and provides for certification of the 
safety of coal-tar colors before they are used in foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. 

All of these services are entirely self-supporting since the fees col- 
lected from the industries defray all costs. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you collect in fees? 

Mr. Larrick. The estimate of collections for 1952 is a total of 
$1,047,000. Next year, or the year we are talking about, fiscal 1953, 
we assume we will collect $1,778,000, an increase of $31,000. 

Mr. Denton. What does that come from? 

Mr. Larrick. Most of it comes from antibiotics certification. The 
law requires it to be certified as safe and effective before being sold. 
Every manufacturer has to submit a sample before he can sell it and 
he is charged a fee for it. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Denton. Now, have you had your supplementary appropria- 
tion request approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Locxnane. No. sir. We have not yet. 

Mr. Denton. Where is that now? 

Mr. Locknane. We put that into the Bureau last week. 

Mr. Srepuens. That item is printed in the President’s budget. 
It does not follow that $368,000 will be the actual amount approved. 
When they printed the budget they set a tentative amount, but 
based on the justifications which we have just forwarded they will 
have another look-see. It may be more or less. 

Mr. Denton. $368,000. 

Mr. Stepuens. Yes, sir. That has not come to Congress yet. 

Mr. Denton. If that is allowed your appropriation will be $31,000 
less. The same amount as your increased collections will be from fees. 

Mr. Larrick. But we cannot use that money for enforcement 
operations. That has to go to Certification Services and if we collect 
more than we use we cannot keep it. We can keep a small amount 
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as a reserve for contingencies but the remainder must be given back 
to the manufacturers. 


INSPECTION OF FOODS SPRAYED WITH INSECTICIDES 


Mr. Denton. The Department of Agriculture administers the 
Insecticide Act. What does that cover? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That covers so-called economic poisons or sprays. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any work with that kind ef poisons in 
inspecting food? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. One of our larger activities—in past years, 
at least—has been to check shipments of apples, pears, and other foods 
for the presence of excessive spray residue that might be injurious to 
the health of the consumer. 

Mr. Denton. What does the Department of Agriculture do in 
that field? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They merely control under their law the claims 
made for the efficacy of these products for the killing of bugs and plant 
diseases and that type of thing. They do have provision directed 
primarily to protect the safety of thioes who use these products. They 
have no provision directly applying to the foods contaminated with 
the spray residues. 

Mr. Denton. There is no inspection of the food itself? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Larrick. If you bought a packet of DDT it would tell you 
what mixture to use for spraying apples. That is regulated by the 
Department of Agriculture. But after its use it is our business to 
= that the apples are not marketed with too much of it left on the 

rut. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Congress recognized that by authorizing the 
establishment of tolerances of insecticidal residues on different foods, 
after public hearing. In the last 2 or 3 years we have had some exten- 
ae hearings on practically all insecticides that might contaminate 
ood. 

Mr. Larrick. Under the provisions of the law if we find any apple 
or pear or vegetable that exceeds the announced tolerance, that is a 
violation and action can be taken. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know why the Department of Agriculture 
administers this insecticide law when the work is so similar to yours? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We did enforce it at one time. It is a law that 


‘is designed more for the welfare of agriculture than for the public as 


a whole and our law and what laws we enforce are intended to serve 
the entire public, consumer interests of everybody. 


STEPS TAKEN TO PREVENT OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


Mr. Denton. Does the Department of Agriculture have the entire 
responsibility of inspecting meat or do you also inspect meat? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We do not inspect meat. 

Mr. Denton. Do you inspect poultry? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; we do poultry. 
covers cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses. 
under the food and drug law. 


The Meat Inspection Act 
Poultry, rabbits, fish come 
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Mr. Denton. Do you find an overlapping in your work with them? 

Mr. Crawrorpb. No; we have no overlapping between the Meat 
Inspection Act and the Food and Drugs Act. 

Mr. Denton. How do you work together? 

Mr. Larrick. A great many years ago we sat down with the heads 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. We set up the plan whereby they 
would do certain things and we would do certain things. For example, 
their act did not deal with labeling, with telling what was in a can. 
So, we arranged a plan whereby we would delegate to them the powers 
that we possessed on labeling insofar as meat was concerned. We did 
that because we did not want them to inspect meat for cleanliness and 
have us duplicate it on labeling. That plan has worked for 30 years or 
more. There is a community of interest between these people and us. 

Today, in Chicago, there is a problem of horse meat and you may 
have read about it in the paper. Before I came to the office this 
morning, Mr. Rayfield was in touch with our man in Chicago and 
he in turn was in touch with the Bureau of Animal Industry’s repre- 
sentative in Chicago. We are examining the problem they were 
concerned with. We would take action if the dealer had moved the 
horse meat in interstate commerce ostensibly for dog food and then 
taken it out of its packing and sold it for human food. There is no 
power under the Meat Inspection Act to seize it. So, we would 
seize it. If our act were better fitted, we would go to the district 
attorney and he would decide whether to bring an action under the 
Animal Act or under our act. In Illinois it appears that the racket 
has been deliberately set up to keep it out of interstate commerce. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In this case the meat came from another State. 

Mr. Larrick, I might say that to insure there would be no overlap- 
ping, Congress, in the passage of the 1938 act, provided that the 1938 
food and drug law should not apply to meat and meat food products 
except to the extent that the meat inspection does not apply to those 
products. 

Mr. Denton. In that same connection, the Army does a good deal 
of inspection of food. Do you overlap with them? Or how do you 
work with them—the armed services? 

Mr. Larrick. To some extent the armed services and our activities, 
particularly at a time when the armed services are growing rapidly, 
do occasionally overlap but we have set up arrangements with them 
which we are working on very extensively to wipe that out. 

For example, during the last war when the military was very big 
the Surgeon Generals of the Navy and Army asked us to do drug 
inspection and analysis for them and all during the war we did that. 

Then we went up to the quartermaster depot to determine the 
areas where we should work and where he would work and we would 
not. If he is going to do his own food inspection, as he says he wants 
to do, because he says he must do it abroad, outside the United States, 
and must have people trained to do it. But if a firm in Ohio is making 
food both for the Army and for domestic consumption, then it is 
possible an Army inspector would go there’and it is our business also 
to go there to examine the food destined for the ordinary citizen. 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. You spend about $70,000 a year for civil defense 
work such as training personnel and developing pertinent techniques 
to use in case of atomic warfare. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. Have you any allotment from Civil Defense? 

Mr. Larrick. We have asked to get some but have not got it yet. 

Mr. Denton. You are making an effort. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes; a determined effort. 

Mr. Denvon. You are carrying that work under your regular appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. We feel if there should be an atomic attack 
and if there were foodstuffs in warehouses we would want our field 
personnel to know how to use Geiger counters and — instruments 
to find out what was fit to eat and what was not. So, $70,000 was 
spent on a training program that we required every ¢ one of our tech- 
nical people to take for 1 week last year, and when we had these 
schools in different cities we invited State and city people in the area. 
For example, in Indiana we worked out with those folks a major plan 
for division of responsibility in case of disaster so that we would check 
this city and they would take another city. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Denton. I want to get in the record this workload data that 
appears on pages 11 through 15 and also the table showing receipts 
from general enforcement operations. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


























| 
Misce]- 
; Sood Drugs laneous | 
Domestic epee and Cosmeties | (including| Totals 
I “ | devices | caustic | 
| poisons) | 
| 
| 
Number of manufacturers, shippers, ware- | } 
houses, ete __._. 67, 500 8, 250 900 | 700 77, 350 
Minimum number of establishments estimated | | 
necessary to inspect each year for reasonable | | 
PI So bcia wn bdicwe dab e dabble de chectlc tse eens 13, 500 4,125 300 | 150 | 18, 075 
1951, number of establishments inspected. - 6, 796 1, 335 162 243 8, 536 
1952, estimated number of establishments to be. 
OS RET SHEERS ER tie FESR BREE 6, 800 1, 370 150 80 8, 400 
1953, estimated number of establishments to be 
inspected with funds requested. .__.- 6, 800 1, 370 150 80 8, 400 
Number of inspections estimated nece ssary for 
Scene COVERERS oc bcc ee 25, 000 6, 000 500 200 31, 700 
1951, number of factory inspections made _- 10, 748 2, 132 414 63 13, 357 
1952, estimated number of factory inspections to 
MMR ke eT 10, 700 2, 100 300 100 13, 200 
1953, estimated number of factory inspections 
to be made with funds requested ____- 10, 700 2, 100 300 “100 13, 200 
1951, number of official and investigational 
samples collected for examination_________- 21, 066 6, 156 362 81 27, 665 
1952, estimated number of official and investi- 
tional samples to be collected for examination 22, 000 6, 200 350 50 | 28, 600 
1953, estimated number of official and investi- | 
tional samples to be collected for examination | 
with funds requested. . =... 022....202-2 222. 22, 000 6, 200 350 | 50 | 28, 600 
1951, number of examinations made.___________- 24, 733 6, 112 317 | 269 | 31, 431 
1952, danse number of examinations to be 
Boebk cakes cdo apes. IRs Scere we 25, 000 7, 050 400 | 250 | 32, 700 
1953, setioaded number of examinations to be | 
made with funds requested___._._._- nos, 25, 000 7, 050 400 | 250 | 32, 700 
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On the basis of 77,350 establishments subject to the jurisdiction of the act and 
8,536 establishments inspected in 1951 coverage amounted to about 11 percent. 
It is estimated that the minimum coverage that should be considered would 
require inspection of 18,075 of the 77,350 establishments, or 23.4 percent. This 
contemplates inspecting ‘each food factory on the average of only once in 5 years; 
drug factories only once in 2 years; cosmetic factories only once in 3 years; and the 
others only once in 4 or 5 years. 

For 1953 it is estimated that the funds requested will permit inspection of 8,400 
of the 77,350 establishments, or a little less than 11 percent. This recognizes 
increasing complexity of operations and special assignments, such as, (1) additional 
fundamental investigation of industry practices to serve as a basis for regulatory 
operations ; (2) increased time which must be spent in individual plants in making 
complex inspections; (3) increased emphasis on investigation of illegal sale of 
dangerous drugs; (4) the continuation of civil-defense training activities; and 
(5) planned emphasis on intensive training of new appointees preliminary to pro- 
ductive inspectional and laboratory work. 

Minor additional coverage is attained each year by the objective sampling of 
products of establishments not subjected to actual inspections. In 1951 the 
products of 2,812 such establishments were sampled and examined and this is 
estimated at about 3,200 for 1952. 

In addition to the above 6,523 factory visits were made for the purpose of 
obtaining specific infermation not involving a complete inspection. Also, 4,436 
warehouse surveys were made to locate commodities which had become filthy 
after interstate shipment. 


Court actions under domestic quarceme pperarons 


| 1949 1950 1951 








Actions | Samples Actions | Samples Actions Samples 











SREP RE HSE CE 1,840 ei 2, 683 1, 460 2, 199 1, 341 1, 997 
Bees 6s a 350 1, 204 378 1,388 347 1,210 
pS CREASY aes oe _ i PRE IRE se Bh irene RR Ee OS ae 

ok. ipmtg ey ers Sots 2, 207 3, 887 1, 853 3, 587 1, 692 3, 207 




















In the 349 criminal actions terminated during 1951, total fines paid or assessed 
in cases, including those pending on appeal, were $171,060. Fines or jail sen- 
tences were imposed in 304 cases. The heaviest fine in a single case was $9,000. 
In 56 actions the fines imposed were $1,000 or more. Jail sentences were imposed 
in 21 cases involving 22 individual defendants. The sentences ranged from 1 
day to 9 years and averaged 16 months. Jail sentences were suspended for 18 
individuals and the defendants placed on probation. 

Based on the best statistical information available it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 300,000 lots of food, 25,000 drugs, and 2,500 miscellaneous products sub- 
ject to the act, are offered forentry annually. This is a total of 327,500 lots. It 
is estimated that this workload will remain fairly constant for the next few years 
except that the quality of the imports may degenerate from the effects of the 
world crisis upon the countries of origin. 


Statistical data as to workloads and accomplishments under import operations 











Caustic 
Drugs Cos poisons 
Imports Foods | and de- metics and mis-| Total 
vices cellane- 
ous 
1951, number of lots inspected ____--.--...-..-.---.-- 34, 133 5, 592 213 ‘ 4 39, 942 
1951, number of lots detained__...._......-..-...---- 3, 855 1, 423 63 3 5, 344 
1952, estimated number of lots to be inspected - - -| 31,000 5 190 10 36, 200 
1953, estimated number of lots to be inspected with 
funds nt: Sige tig ee Be ee enrangA CUliee WERE AEM OE BE Seis 31, 000 5, 190 10 36, 200 
1951, number of sample OO iis 5 ok coe 10, 658 2, 49) 33 2 13, 188 
1952, estimated number of samples to be collected 9, 700 2, 220 75 5 12, 000 
1953, estimated number of samples to be collected 
with funds requested __-._.- eat ; 9, 700 2, 220 75 5 12, 000 
1951, number of examinations made.............----- 29, 391 3, 025 122 15 32, 553 
1952, estimated number of examinations to be made 30, 500 3, 500 95 5 34, 100 
1953, estimated number of examinations to be made 
Wages Treen PONG Sen cine ddeceiconnnsss 30, 500 3, 500 95 5 34, 100 
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In addition to the above, there were 83,766 floor examinations made for the 
purpose of selecting specific imports for sampling. These are visual inspections 
of products, labels, and invoices on the floor of the appraiser’s stores. 

Also, during 1951, 1,048 hearings were held regarding imports offered for entry, 
and 2,415 entries were subjected to reconditioning operations. 

On the basis of an estimated 327,500 lots offered for entry and 39,942 lots 
inspected during 1951 coverage for that year amounted to about 12.2 percent. 
It is estimated that minimum coverage that should be considered would require 
inspection of 25 percent of the lots offered for entry. On the assumption that the 
number of import lots will remain about static, it is estimated that coverage will 
be approximately 11 percent in 1952 and 1953. 

One other function of this Administration under import enforcement operations 
is that of enforcing the Tea Importation Act. Under its provisions 106,266,696 

unds of tea were examined during 1951 of which 140,202 pounds were rejected. 

here was One appeal made from rejection. The examiner was upheld by the 
board. At 3% cents per hundredweight this activity earned $37,193 for deposit 
in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. There is no reason to believe that this 
workload will change materially within the next few years. 


Consolidated statement of receipts from general enforcement operations 














| 148 =| 189 | 1950 195% 
! 
——| $$$ | ——_— —__| -____—__ 
Fines by United States courts for violations of statutes | | : 
ah a tcc aba neaiom bik pplnah easier dn a | $297, 426 $249,464 | $196,050 | $171, 060 
Services in supervising relabeling or reprocessing do- | | | | 
mestic products seized. .....-..-- Sb Rinne tmipnpre mee Seren = | 15, 688 | 14, 276 | 14, 830 13, 554 
Services in supervising reconditioning or destruction of } | 
detained imported products----_-- eererr sient = cano-| ALE eC ee ONNR SCOOT TARE } 17,918 17, 606 
Receipts by Customs Bureau for tea import inspections_ 27, 339 31, 013 | 36, 472 37, 193 
From contract reporting services _.....-.--.------------ 810 2, 750 8, 700 11, 500 
Ae inciml tae Miers 341, 263 | 297, 503 | 263, 970 250, 913 








1 Charges begun Oct. 18, 1949, per Public Law 360. 
REDUCTION IN FINES 


Mr. Denton. Please give us an explanation of the reduction from 
$297,000 to $171,000 in fines in 1951. 

Mr. Larrick. That is a difficult thing to explain. It involves the 
courts and their conception of the seriousness of offenses and I think 
that will always fluctuate. 

Mr. Denton. It has gone down steadily. 

Mr. Larrick. While that has gone down there has been a tendency 
on the part of the courts, which we have not discouraged, to substitute 
— types of penalties for financial penalties. The great bulk of the 
people—— 

Mr. Denton. You mean incarceration? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Probation. 

Mr. Larrick. If a firm is prosecuted and the firm has a good name 
and the man at the head of it is a respected member of the community, 
it may be better to have him put on probation for 2 years rather than 
to fine him $10,000. The tendency of the court has been to put them 
on probation for a year to 5 years. Part of that fluctuation is the 
result of the individual judge’s conception of what type of penalty is 
most likely to prevent further violations. 

Mr. McGraru. I think that is one of the sound things your De- 
partment has done and I think it has given you the respect and co- 
operation of industry more than if you were always seeking a punitive 
measure. 
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“Mr. Crawrorp. We are doing everything we can to encourage 
voluntary compliance. 
«Mr. McGraru. And to crack down on the chronic violator. 


REQUEST FOR AUTOMOBILES 


-. Mr. Denton. You are asking for 13 automobiles, three of which 
will cost $14,500 each. 

_ Mr. Larrick. We are finding it increasingly effective and efficient 
to operate little trailer laboratories. We outfit a trailer with equip- 
ment that will do a wide variety of simple tests and when you use them 
over mountainous country you need a better equipped car than the 
ordinary passenger cars. The three cars we are asking for this work 
are the so-called tow cars for these mobile laboratories. 

Mr. Denton. These are replacing cars you have at the present 
time? : 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. They are. 

Mr. Locxnaner. They will have 60,000 miles by the time the fiscal 
year begins. 

. Mr. Denton. What model? 

Mr. LockNaNneE. 1947, sir. 

Mr. Stepuens. There is an interdepartmental committee that 
works with the departmental transportation people who have worked 
out a formula under which no one can ask for a car unless they have 
served either 6 years or 60,000 miles. If it is not 6 years old or it has 
had a wreck, then 6 years or 60,000 miles is the formula. When you 
find a request for a car here it will be because it has passed one of 
those tests. 

Mr. Larrick. All of these cars are for the transportation of 
inspection personnel. There is no car there for the commissioners. 

Mr. Steruens. This is one of the departments, Congressman, 
that does not have a car for use in Washington. 

Mr. Larrick. Here is the breakdown that shows the whole story. 

Mr. Denron. Let us have this in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Statement of automobiles 


‘Bought from regulatory funds and on hand July 1, 1951__.....-..-------- 

Plus purchased or to be purchased from regulatory funds during fiscal year 
1952. Ordered Dec. 18, 1951 (authorized to purchase 5, of which 2 are 
replacements; actually, trading in 3 with net increase of only 2).....-.--.-- 2 


Total regulatory automobiles to be on hand June 30, 1952_____----- 235 
244 


Estimated total inspectors and wharf examiners on roll June 30, 1952, who 





9 


Regulatory inspectional personnel without automobiles___......---- 


Additionally, there are 15 automobiles on hand purchased from certification 
or sea-food funds, with approximately 30 inspectors and sea-food inspectors carried 
on the rolls. 


ENFORCEMENT OF OLEO LAW 


Mr. Denton. How much does it cost to enforce the oleo law? 
Mr. Larrick. $170,000 would be allotted to oleo in this budget we 
are talking about. That was to police 525,000 retail eating establish- 
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ments plus all the little extra jobs that came with the oleo margarine 
amendment. We can do only a token job on that. 

Mr. Den'ron. Have you used your regular staff or did you increase 
it for this work? 

Mr. Larrick. We were permitted to have an increase of staff plus 
equipment at a cost of $200,000 the first year. Originally the ap- 
propriation was a great deal more than that. The Senate committee 
reduced the sum on a pro rata basis because the work could not be 
started until late in the fiscal year and we finally got $400,000 but 
$200,000 of this was frozen. Next year we estimate $170,000. 

Mr. Denton. Did you do it with your own staff or did you have to 
add new personnel? ; 

Mr. Larrick. We had new personnel but we added that personnel 
into the whole staff and let each field officer do some of the oleo 
margarine work. 

Mr. Denon. At the most you could only do spot checks? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. How many spot checks would you make in a year? 

Mr. Larrick (referring to chart). This blue deals with restaurants 
that had one or more violations. They did not have a sign up or did 
not serve it in triangles or so on. 

This is the violations and this is the total of inspections made and, 
to take this fiscal year, there is approximately 18 percent in violation 
and we covered between 25,000 and 30,000 retail merchants. Some 
of these violations were not across the board. Maybe they did give 
it in’triangles and did not have the signs or vice versa. 

Mr. Denron. What percentage of the eating establishments have 
you not been able to inspect? 

Mr. Rayrretp. We have inspected so far, approximately 30,000 
public eating places. 

Mr. Denton. 30,000 in a year and a half? 

Mr. Rayriexp. Yes. 

Mr. Larrick. We got on faster after we got the know-how. 

Mr. Denton. That would indicate there is a very wide violation 
of the law. Are there many complaints about violations? 

Mr. Larrick. The dairy people do complain. The people that 
have complained have mostly been the folks who are anxious not to 
have competition with margarine and they have been unhappy that 
we have not had the facilities to inspect more adequately. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Larrick. One other factor that will make us less effective, even 
with this money, is the rising cost of our work. The average cost of 
samples purchased was $3.25 in 1947 but is now almost $4.50. The 
cost of gasoline has gone up from 1947 from under 20 cents to just 
now near 30 cents. Storage costs have gone up very precipitously 
from $100 per car to $150 per car. Per diem, that we must pay 
inspectors on travel status, has gone up so that it is now one-third 
higher. The laboratory stores, glassware, and chemicals have really 
risen so where we used to spend $65,000 a year, we are now spending 
$110,000 for the same amount of work. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1952. 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


WITNESSES 
CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT 





HERMAN A. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


DR. PAUL B. CORNELY, MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIRECTOR 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 




















| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
A prametaticws Or COU et cin a si scmsin ccd n aise -bsese | $2, 595, 000 $2, 631, 500 $2, 890, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -...-....--------)|-------------- ME Tn koocekan ce 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources___..-.-.-.-- a RE Re 302, 525 575, 000 599, 000 
Total available for obligations____.-_- ae apoio 2, 897, 525 3, 410, 500 
Unobktated balance, estimated savings.- pet apesabaieneaiaiel cer tg RS AEE 
| 
Olsigntisns Mietinet os ee | 2, 894, 991 3, 410, 500 








Norte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for care of patients (32 D. C. Code 317-320; 


Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1952) 


Obligations by activities 






































Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate} 1953 estimate 
Appropriated funds 

1. Maintenance and operation, in-patient services: 
ERE eR aE SSeS ES S92 ior ee $1, 426, 513 $1, 662, 886 $1, 624, 411 
(6) Tuberculosis hospital____- DC RY 433, 337 441, 600 486, 629 
2. Maintenance and operation, out- -patient services....-..--_- 259, 254 262, 914 284, 368 
gr cI TT ne a eecrin leu aetna a caia 224, 930 216, 759 247, 077 
Se OT ae ook, dabin ndive  ndlwksnntietennlceustes code m 248, 432 251, 341 247, 515 
tas Senne FONE 9c oa eS 2, 592, 466 2, 835, 500 2, 890, 000 

Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 

1. Maintenance and operation, in-patient services: 
( SRI REE SE I So ape oper 166, 388 338, 100 335, 440 
b) Tuberculosis hospital___--.._-.-..---.---- : 50, 522 88, 550 101, 830 
2. Maintenance and operation, out-patient services 30, 253 52, 900 59, 900 
is RN i a oa nee ee a 26, 320 45, 425 47, 920 
a a cesipciitgticn tn ehcp ncecbdaihiees ocseecencniGitacdl hata aa colicin 29, 042 50, 025 53, 910 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

T-POGetal SUNONM .6 8 an cee tek ik ee 302, 525 575, 000 599, 900 
en nets SS ee Sw 2, 804, 991 3, 410, 500 3, 489, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Sert ices 
Total number of permanent positions.__-.........-----..-..-- 744 744 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..........-..----.- 179 175 185 
Average number of all employees.-..-....-.--..--.------------ 832 839 894 
Average salaries and grades: x 
General schedule grades: 
SMP RMN ot cee seus kn okies ahaa tcscuevsdomasesa $3, 287 $3, 688 $3, 694 
iis ie op ean cinccd ed snebsanctadialnaeee -... GS-43 GS-4. 3 GS-4.3 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
ee eS SELES ERE A pT OS RECO AD HS eI $2, 536 $2, 893 $2, 880 
POM IRC ic oe oes Ee te Te os cametace CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_------..--.- SP APU SEE es a ne $2, 045, 195 $2, 288, 385 $2, 454, 291 
PUSS ee he oe ku digch aki eanoapoael 195, 588 195, 065 235, 71D 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base..--.---------------- 5, 917 16, 230 10, 112 
Payment above basic rates_..--....-....----------.------- 60, 454 67, 637 72, 27 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details---.-- 78, 279 103, 370 105, 61D 
Total personal service obligations_.-..-.......--.--.-.-- 2, , 385, 435 433. 2, 670, 687 2, 878, 000 
ss gy es funds: 2 
IE I a SS eens wea 2, 132, 235 2, 219, 870 2, 376, 660 
02 UN Sheed Cee ls Lach uuwnncluescodusebac as 513 600 
038 Transportation of things...-..........-.-.-..--.--....- 762 735 7 
04 Communication services__..-.........---..--.---.---. 14, 877 15, 000 14, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__...........-------.------- 73, 783 69, 050 70, 220 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_--.---.....-------------- 3, 203 3, 500 3, 200 
07 Other contractual services. __- ihe ashanowan 25, 515 221, 520 30, 86D 
Services performed by other agenc Rae 9, 076 9, 150 9, 15D 
Cee nn ee aeehwmenawe 383, 269 339, 390 372, 130 
er SONI Soe ee Se a ek pea ‘ 23, 540 20, 150 2, 
De nee BE SN ian cebn deo nwnnne se seein 4, 516 9, 300 9, 
 NRTAT OL TRRUIMIRL AR Fe SO RAE SY SN LR RE MCR SBT 2, 671, 289 2, 908, 265 2, 968, 85D 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ..............-.- 78, 823 72, 765 78, 850 
Total appropriated funds. -..--- selcdiea Selva aby ee es 2, 592, 466 2, 835, 500 2, 890, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: had 
01 Personal services... _- es Ne ee a See 253, 198 450, 817 501, 340 
05 Rents and utility nes SS Bp oe ee eee Same 8,471 14, 950 11, 980 
07 Other contractual services. ...............--..-------- 3, 025 47, 150 5, 990 
08 Supplies and materials RSpths cchaulin = be wasteara ath 43, 866 73, 025 77,870 
ee TN ah ips oa nk bwitiddn- Societies dekbenwn oe 2, 723 4, 600 17,970 
Subtotal. ______- biota dauitsbadauam 311, 283 590, 542 | 615, 15D 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. .......--.------- 8, 758 15, 542 16, 150 
Total obligation payable out of reimbursements from | | 
non-Federal sources. -___---- eee 302, 525 | 575, 000 599, 00D 
RUN IIONIN SINOEIIE ss od as tha pce deteeeels | + 2,894, 991 i a0,500 3, 489, 000 
i 
eaten hed sete seas 
PRC Tee Ane ‘ 5: patetunke RSE BSS SAREE SEGRE GORRRREEREE 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year-_-- dtuidniga $188, 824 $207, 814 $242, 891 
Adjustment in obligations of prior year__......_-.----- ey, B Rea Te, RO eS 
Obligations incurred during the year___.....--_---- 2, 894, 891 ak 410, 500 3, 489, 000 
3, 088, 894 3, 618, 314 3, 7% 31, 891 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations- 302, 525 575, 000 599, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of yes r_ 207, 814 242, 891 248, 802 
Total expenditures_....__.....__- | 2, 578, 555 | 2 800, 423 | 2, 884, 089 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: a is sil 
Out of current authorizations. :_..........-.-....-------.- | 2, 387, 315 2, 407, 045 | 2, 645, 77 
Out of prior authorizations --- = 191, 240 203, 658 | 224, 039 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay pmerenees.. . Cchi occ. 189, 720 | 14, 280 
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Mr. McGaratu. I understand this afternoon we have the representa- 
tives of the Freedmen’s Hospital here. 

Mr. Bursringe. That is right. 

Mr. McGraru. Who is going to present the justifications? 

Mr. Bursripvge. I would like to make some comments first. 

Mr. McGrarn. Put your name in the record, sir. 

Mr. BursrinGe. The reporter here has our names. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Freedmen’s Hospital, though located in the District of Columbia, 
is Nation-wide in its scope. In certain sections of the country, Ne- 
groes are not yet freely admitted to State-supported or voluntary hos- 
pitals and look to Freedmen’s as their only haven for proper medical 
care. 

Almost of equal importance, as the care of patients, is the second 
purpose of this institution—the training of physicians, nurses, dieti- 
tians, and other related health personnel. The need for trained 
medical personnel is ever increasing. Not only are they urgently 
needed in normal times to service the populations of our individual 
home communities, but the impact of world conflict has made their 
importance to the welfare of the Nation even greater. Civil-defense 
programs call for an increasing number of trained and qualified 
medical personnel. The demand for medical personnel in the armed 
services of the Nation must be met. Freedmen’s, by conducting 
accredited training programs for this type of personnel, I feel, is 
making notable contributions in supplying men and women who will 
devote their lives to the improvement of the health and welfare of 
the people of this Nation. 

The third purpose of Freedmen’s Hospital is to prevent, if possible, 
the onset of serious medical conditions, to disseminate health educa- 
tion, to focus the combined skills of all health workers upon the 
diseases that are not only the concern of the individual but also of 
the community. This objective is being reached through our out- 
patient clinics and other facilities within the hospital. 

And lastly, but by no means the least important, Freedmen’s also 
has as its purpose the conduct of various projects of fundamental 
research in clinical medicine. 

In order to fulfill these purposes, the hospital, as a teaching insti- 
tution, is affiliated with the Howard University School of Medicine. 
Hospital services to patients are conducted in two buildings—a general 
hospital composed of 347 adult beds and 51 bassinets; a tuberculosis 
hospital with 135 adult beds. Included in these two structures is an 
out-patient department composed of 36 organized clinics and 2 
emergency operating rooms. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS FOR PAST 5 YEARS 


With your indulgence, gentlemen, I would like to give a brief 
progress report on the hospital’s operations over the past few years. 
Service to patients: During the past 5 years, the hospital has been 
faced with the difficult responsibility of increasing and maintaining 
the quality of patient care in the face of a mounting patient load and 
other attendant problems. The current average patient load (past 9 
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months’ experience) is 435, exclusive of newborns, which is 8 percent 
higher than the 1948 average of 404. 

‘Due to the increasing demands put on the nursing service, it has 
been necessary to give intensive study to ward service with a view to 
getting maximum utilization from budgeted nursing personnel. As 
a result, subsidiary personnel are being used to a greater extent. 
Some lacmnmanadi in service has been ‘achiev ed; however, the lack 
of adequate numbers of people makes it practically impossible to 
render acceptable nursing care. 

Attention has also been given to a better coordination of other 
activities in the area, such as housekeeping, maintenance, and food 
service. It is believed that this has resulted in appreciable im- 
provement. 

Professional activities: The medical services and medical personnel 
have continued to show progress during the past 5 years, even though 
this has had to be done under rather severe difficulties. 

The care of our patients has continued to be maintained on a high 
level, as shown by the fact that even though our admissions have 
increased and our wards have been crowded beyond capacity, the 
net mortality rate has been kept at a level of 3.2 percent; our maternal 
mortality rate has been practically zero; and our operative mortality 
has declined. 

New methods and techniques of therapy have been instituted, one 
of the most remarkable being the replacement of the total blood vol- 
ume of a patient within 6 to 8 hours. This method of treatment has 
been lifesaving in certain conditions, such as poisoning from carbon 
tetrachloride. 

The members of the attending staff have continued to achieve 
professionally, as shown by the fact that in the past 5 years, about 

1 dozen men have been certified by specialty boards, bringing the 
otal to 40. In addition, 11 services are certified for specialty train- 
ing, 3 of which were given certification during the past 5 years. Note- 
worthy is the fact that our blood bank was approved this year by the 
National Institutes of Health for processing of blood to be shipped 
interstate. 

The faculty of the College of Medicine, through grants to Howard 
University from the United States Public Health Service and certain 
voluntary health agencies totaling approximately $150,000 last year, 
is conducting a number of research projects in the hospital. 

Three years ago, a cardiovascular research laboratory was estab- 
lished and already a procedure has been discovered which may be of 
value to our Armed Forces in the selection of personnel for certain 
specialized types of activity. In addition, investigations in strepto- 
mycin, HES (a new drug for treatment of tuberculous patients), and 
investigation in shock therapy have been carried on. Of significance 
is that fact that one of the earliest clinical studies on terramycin was 
made by an investigating team from Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Freedmen’s Hospital has continued to contribute to the education 
of Negro professional personnel. During the past 5 years, over 100 
Negro. physicians have received all or a portion of their specialty 
training here and 350 medical students have received their clinical 
experience. 

Training: Educational programs have increased since 1948 from an 
average of 148 trainees, excluding medical students, social workers, and 
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technicians, to 215 in fiscal year 1952. During this period three 
additional approved training programs have been introduced, namely, 
those for administrative, pharmaceutical, and chaplain interns. 

The hospital is making a larger contribution to the Nation than ever 
before in the realm of medical education. An increased number of 
medical students are obtaining their clinical experience in the hospital, 
and since 1948, three additional residencies have been approved by 
the council on medical education and hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. In addition to these approvals affecting train- 
ing for physicians, the nursing education program at Freedmen’s 
Hospital has received national accreditation by the noncollegiate 
board of review of the National Nursing Accrediting Service. 

Administration: During the past 3 vears every administrative seg- 
ment of the hospital has been reviewed and revamped in keeping with 
acceptable hospital standards of operation. It is gratifying to state 
that in my opinion the basic administrative operating procedures are 
in an acceptable condition. Now receiving emphasis is a program to 
effect collection for the care of indigent patients from the States of 
Maryland and Virginia. Several meetings have been held with a 
view to obtaining their cooperation. These negotiations are still in 
process; however, no definite pattern of rembursement has been estab- 
lished. In accordance with your request of last year, I have with me 
a more detailed report on the progress made to date in effecting collec- 
tion for the care of these patients. 

Though it is felt that the progress reported for the past 5 years is 
acceptable, it must be emphasized that this progress has been accom- 
plished under the most difficult administrative conditions. Appro- 
priationwise, it has been impossible at times to supply the physicians 
with just the routine drugs and materials vitally necessary for the 
proper treatment of patients. The budget will show that for the 
past 3 years very little has been spent for replacement or additional 
medical equipment. It has been indicated before this committee at 
previous hearings, that the old nonfunctional building which houses 
this operation makes even more difficult the effective and economic 
utilization of personnel. If progress in the field of medical science is 
to continue unhampered at this institution, consideration should be 
given to correlating future appropriations more closely to program 
requirements. 

EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


In order to maintain this progress and in order to render adequate 
patient care and produce qualified and trained medical personnel, it is 
requested that every consideration be given to our request for $2,890,- 
000 which represents a net increase of $78,500 over our anticipated 
obligations for the current fiscal year. This net increase, for the most 
part, is to provide for additional nursing service personnel by reducing 
the present lapse on positions approved by Congress in 1948; to pro- 
vide funds to purchase the necessary supplies ai materials in keeping 
with projected patient loads and current market prices; and to begin 
a program of equipment purchasing in order to correct major de- 
ficiencies presently being experienced because of inadequate equip- 
ment. 

In conclusion, may I point. out the fact that good medical care to 
patients is universally dependent upon the advancement of medical 
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and adjunct professional training programs together with research. 
In the absence of adequate supplies, materials, equipment, and proper 
facilities, the quality of the medical training and research programs is 
greatly diminished. 

That is the opéning comment we would like to make, Mr. Chair- 
man. We will submit to any questions that you would like to put 
forth. 









DETAILED EXPLANATION OF REQUEST FOR EQUIPMENT INCREASE 









Mr. McGrartn. I note you are asking for an increase of $62,000 
for equipment. Your justifications in this regard are rather vague. 
Perhaps you will explain to us just what you want that for. 

Mr. BursripGe. Well, as I stated briefly in the opening state- 
ment, for the past 3 years we have been unable to purchase any ap- 
preciable amount of equipment, which means that the equipment 
that we have on hand, which is already inadequate in amount, is 
obsolete and is wearing out and needs replacement. 

Mr. McGratu. What efforts did you make during the last 3 years 
to get new equipment? 

Mr. BursrinGe. In each one of our previous estimates we have 
included amounts requesting certain items of equipment. However, 
in administering the budget in subsequent years after the appropria- 
tions had been made, it has been necessary to use these funds in other 
operating accounts in order to meet the demands of supplies and 
materials. 

Mr. McGrarn. Will you tell us for the record, please, the nature 
of the equipment that you contemplate purchasing? 

; Mr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. We have an itemized list here of every 

' single piece of equipment which we expect to purchase from the 
amount requested. I could give you that. 

Mr. McGrartn. For the record, please. 

Mr. Barro. Let me make some corrections first, please. 

(The document reads as follows:) 























Detail of equipment requirements for fiscal year 1953 





General hospital: 
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Detail of equipment requirements for fiscal year 1953—Continued 


General hospital—Continued 
Van-Slyke manometrie blood gas apparatuses, 2 at $220 
Evelyn photoelectric macro-colorimeter___....---------.-------- 
Blood cell calculators, 3 at $60 
. Balance weights_ - 
Microscope lamps, 9 at $24_ 
Centrifuge, size 1, with stands____- 


Elect roencephologra ph 
Multi basal machine- 
Benedict-Roth basal machine _ 
Water baths, 2 at $85 
Cranioplasty set__....---- LE is pM MN EL We Lge epee Sy eR cea eee NEON 
Cerebral headrest 
Beds, movable heads, 6 at $63 
Photomicrograph 
Examining kit 
Baumanometers, 12 at $35____. 
Otoscope-ophthalmoscope combinations, 6 at $45_ 
Scales, 2 at $40_- fr aot nes ee ee 
Stop watches, 6 at $15___. 
Examining tables with pads, 6 at $150- 
Screens, 3 at $25__-- SARE ar 

* Bovie diathe ormy machine 
Sterilizer 
Liebel-Florsheim short-wave diathermy v 
Parallel bars, 1 set 
Berkfeld filter 
Ampul washer -- - 
Bedside cabinets, 42 at $31 

. Wheelstretcher and pad 
Anesthesia tables, 2 at $47 
Wheel chairs, 2 at Si iieonesh nara 
Examining tables and pads, 3 at $66 
Operating tables, 2 at $1,900 
Diagnostic machine 
Mobile pediatron fluroscope 
Kreiselman bassinet model resuscitators for infants, 2 at $790 
Respirator 
Dish truck____- 
Miscellaneous stock equipment 


Suc. wamey Eee 


Tuberculosis epreital: 
Meat block _ 
Readco Buxer ee 
Dish trucks, 2 at $154_ 
Heavy-duty ranges, 2 at $400_ 
Fry top range_. 
Chopping machine___- 
Cereal cooker - 
Shelves for pot pads 
Water cooler, Filtrine 
Diet 
Ice aie machine 

- Microscopes, bincocular, 2 at $272 

Biological refrigerator 
Platform truck 
Suction machines, 2 at $275 
Antibiotic refrigerator 
URES COREE, © MY BOW a. he ds amidotresincwyietsc dusk eee arenas 
Diagnostic scales, 3 at $30 
Stretcher, wheel_ 
Kickbuckets, 2 at $34 
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Detail of equipment requirements for fiscal year 1953—-Continued 


Tuberculosis hospital—Continued 
Equipment for conversion of maxiscope 
Respiremeter - - - ---.---------------------------------------- 
Poly viso-eardiette_ _ - - 3, 000 
Miscellaneous stock equipment 3, 200 


Out-patient services: 
Heidbrink, 3 gas machine. 
Microscopes, binocular, 2 at $272 
Klett- Sumerson rp semtradly colorimeter 


Training program: 
Miscellaneous stock equipment 


Total_-_. 


Administration: 
Desks, 10 at $75 
Chairs, typists, 15 at $32 
Typewriters, 8 at $130 
File cabinets, 15 at $68 
Truck, panel 
Micro-film storage cabinet é 
MN A eas ss Ce Ge aes oe a eae 


SR UMNOD, ESRD NTN a a ad Sis otk ns ag 100, 000 


Dr. Cornety. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment about the 
medical equipment? 

Mr. McGratu. Give your name for the record. 

Dr. Cornety. I am Dr. Cornely, Medical Director of Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

I feel it is my duty here to emphasize the need for medical equip- 
ment. As Mr. Burbridge said, we haven’t bought any medical equip- 
ment for approximately 3 years. This means ‘that our physicians at 
the present time are unable to do some of the professional services 
that they could do because of this lack. 

I would like to cite just two or three samples, if you please. For 
instance, in the operating room, we don’t have a sufficient number of 
simple equipment such as hemostats to handle bleeding points, so that 
many times operations have to be delayed because instruments have 
to be taken from the tray, sterilized, and brought back for the opera- 
tion. 

We established a division of neurosurgery at Freedmen’s Hospital 
just about 3 years ago, and we brought a young well-trained physician 
to head that division. We have been unable to supply that man with 
some of the basic supplies and equipment for neurosurgery. In order 
to do these delicate operations, he has to resort to make-shifts. He 
can’t even have a table to hold the head properly for the operation. 
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Whenever we are doing bronchoscopic examinations at the present 
time in the main operating room, and a bulb or one of the parts of the 
instrument is broken, the bronchoscopic examination has to be stopped 
‘because we don’t have another bronchoscopic unit. 

We don’t have, for instance, in the ENT department, that is the 
ear, nose and throat department, an audiometer to do simple audio- 
grams for children who come there to have their hearing tested. 

Just this morning the chief of the division of the ear, nose and 
throat division told me he couldn’t do a decent mastoidectomy 
because at the present time in Freedmen’s Hospital we don’t have 
sufficient apparatus to do this. 

Mr. McGratu. They are rather few, are they not? 

Dr. Cornety. They are few, but when they have to be done, we 
need the equipment. 

Mr. McGratna. How many of those did you do in the last year? 

Dr. Cornery. I would say we did less than a half a dozen, because 
of the use of penicillin and other such drugs. 

We have been requesting for instance, and we have put it in the 
budget, the need for some radioactive equipment. We started 
radioactive treatments at Freedmen’s Hospital approximately 2 years 
ago. We were one of the first hospitals to do so in Washington. 
Yet, at the present time, we don’t even have a Geiger counter to do the 
radioactive work. 

I can go on and on mentioning to you the fact that we just can’t do 

eod medical service because of the lack of medical equipment. 

Mr. McGrartrn. We would rather have specific illustrations such 
as you have given us for the record than the general statement. 
When you point them out, then I think our colleagues can see it more 
clearly. Thank you. 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Denton. There is one thing I do not find in this budget. This 
appropriation for $2,890,000—is that to be received from the Govern- 
ment, or are you counting in there the amount of money that the 
patients pay, and the District of Columbia pays? 

Mr. Bursrinvce. That is the total amount to be received. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you receive from the patients? 

Mr. Buresrince. $599,000. 

Mr. Jonnson. Page 1. The next page over. 

Mr. Denton. “Payments received, $599,000.” How much from 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Jonnson. That’s included in there—$275,000. 

Mr. Denton. Why should more be received from the other patients 
than from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Bursrivce. Well, Congress established a reimbursement rate 
of $9 per patient day as the rate for the Freedmen’s Hospital from the 
District of Columbia. 

- It was estimated in terms of the number of anticipated patient-days 
from the District of Columbia. It would amount to that figure. 
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REIMBURSEMENT FOR INDIGENT PATIENTS FROM MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, 
AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Denton. What percentage of your patients come from the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. Bursriper. Well, 60-odd percent of our patients come from 
the District. 

Mr. Denton. What percentage of them are indigents? 

Mr. BursripGe. The percentage of indigency is about 36 percent. 

Mr. Barrp. That’s right. 

Mr. Denton. The District of Columbia pays that? 

Mr. Bursringe. The District of Columbia pays that. 

Mr. Denton. Where do the others come from? 

Mr. Barrp. The others come from Maryland, Virginia, and a small 
number from other States. 

Mr. Denton. You said you were trying to collect some money from 
Maryland and Virginia. Can you tell me anything more about what 
you have done on that? 

Mr. BursrinGe. Yes; there is very little bit more done other than 
meetings. We have not arrived at an across-the-board reimbursement 
agreement with all the counties with whom we have been negotiating. 
We didn’t feel that we had facilities at the hospital to pursue this 
problem. So we enlisted the aid of the Public Health Service, under 
whom we operate, and, of course, the General Counsel’s Office of the 
Federal Security Agency. A number of meetings have been held with 
counties in Maryland and with State officials. To date, I think, we 
have tentatively made agreements, or have tentative agreements 
from three counties. 

The largest county, the county from which we get more patients 
than any other county, out of State patients, Prince Georges County, 
happens to be the one that states it cannot make any arrangements 
with us at all for reimbursement purposes. They give their reason 
for that as being double taxation, in as much as we are largely sup- 
ported by the Government, Federal Government, and they pay tax 
revenue into the Treasury of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Denton. Don’t they have any hospitals in Virginia and Mary- 
land that colored people could go to? 

Mr. Bursrince. Well, yes, they do. In Maryland, for instance, 
in the city of Baltimore, there is one hospital that I know of, a Negro 
hospital, the Providence Hospital, and, of course, Johns Hopkins, and 
the University of Maryland Hospital. 

However, in these different counties around the District of Colum- 
bia there are no facilities at all for these people. They can’t travel 
to Baltimore. They come to Baltimore—I mean, Washington. In 
fact, they are brought into Washington. We don’ t go out and solicit 
these patients. ‘The rescue squads in those various counties will bring 
the patients into our Louttnl We can do nothing except to bring 
the mother, who is in the last stages of pregnancy, in and do what 
we can for her. 


ANTICIPATED INCOME FROM MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. Denton. Now, you are requesting an increase in appropria- 
tions of $258,500. I noticed that the increase in payments from the 





patients is only $24,000. How much of that $24,000Tis going to be 
charged to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Bursrince. How much of the $24,000?, 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Bureripce. I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. Denton. There is an increase of $24,000 from last year in the 
estimated amount that you are going to receive from patients. 

Mr. Bairp. The $24,000.representing an increase is a figure that was 
projected in the budget as anticipated income from the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia if these contracts are consummated. That is purely 
problematic. That is additional income we thought we would be able 
to raise from Maryland and Virginia, if we can get these agreements 
through. 

Mr. Denton. You do not estimate any increase from paying pa- 
tients? 

Mr. Barrp. No. I can tell you how it is done. $300,000 comes 
from regular pay patients. The $275,000 from the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the $24,000 comes from Maryland and Virginia. 


EFFECT OF RECENT INCREASE IN HOSPITAL RATES 


Mr. Denton. How do the rates at your hospital compare with those 
in other hospitals? 

Mr. Bursrivce. Our rates, which we revised as of January 6 of 
this year, are lower on the average than voluntary hospitals in the 
area in which we operate, in the District of Columbia, and the nearby 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 

We made a decided increase over our prior schedule. We will not 
know, except by experience, what supplement, if any, in increases we 
will get from the raise for the simple reason that accompanying the 
raise in rates we also revised the schedule by which we classified 
patients financially. 

In other words, we had a schedule before in which we were actually 
classifying as full-paying patients medically indigent patients, who 
after they got into the hospital, say, after a week, could no longer pay 
for the service, and possibly shouldn’t have been classified as pay in the 
beginning. 

We are dealing with a group in which the income is not of the type 
that can pay the going rates of hospitalization. We anticipate a 17 
to 20 percent decrease in the number of paying patients that we will 
have in the ensuing fiscal year, in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. Raising the rates you figure will not increase your 
revenue. 

Mr. Burerivce. To take in less patients. I am talking about the 
number of patients; less paying patients. A number of those formerly 
classified as paying cases will now be classified as free cases, because 
of the change in the income criteria. 

However, we are hoping that the decrease in the number of paying 
patients, will be offset by the increase in the collection rate. That’s 
the reason we reflected no increase over the $300,000 which we 
collected, approximately, in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Denton. How long have you had those increased rates? 

Mr. Bureringe. Since January 6. 

Mr. Denton. Of this year? 

Mr. Bursrince. Of this year. Less than 2 weeks. 
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EXPLANATION OF LAPSES IN POSITIONS 

Mr. Denton. You estimate that only 35 positions will lapse in 
1953, and in 1952 there was a lapse of 83 positions. Now, it seems to 
me it will be just as hard next year to recruit and hold employees as it 
was last. Why do you show that difference? 

Mr. BursrivGe. I can speak on that. The lapse that we expe- 
rienced and which we had was not a voluntary lapse. It was one that 
was imposed by the ceiling on funds that we had. We couldn’t fill 
any more positions than that. We have no difficulty in keeping our 
positions filled if we have the money to pay the personnel. 

This budget, which we are justifying today, proposes to obtain 
more funds in order to reduce this lapse from 85, or 80-odd people, 
to 35. 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Denton. How was the increase in pay taken care of? Did 
you ask for supplemental appropriations? 

Mr. BursrivGe. Yes; we asked for a supplemental appropriation 
in the amount of $226,000, and we were granted an allowance of 
$204,000. 

Mr. Denton. Where is that now? 

Mr. BursripGe. That has not been passed as yet. 

Mr. Barro. It hasn’t been submitted to Congress. 

Mr. Denton. Has it passed the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. BursrincGe. It’s an estimated amount. It has passed the 
Budget. 

Mr. SreruHens. In making the 1953 budget, the Bureau of the 
Budget had to arrive at some tentative figure that they proposed to 
allow’in the 1952 budget in order to make comparable figures with 
1953. 

Our request for them, as he stated, was $226,000, and they have 
made a tentative allowance of $204,000, which they propose to send to 
Congress. But they will have a hearing with our people before that is 
finally sent up; and it might be well $196,000 or $220,000. The figure 
was the best estimate they could give or arrive at at the time this 
budget was prepared in the Bureau of the Budget. 
ACTUAL 
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Mr. Denton. Now, about the District of Columbia. What rate 
do you charge them? The same rate that you charge voluntary 
patients? 

Mr. Bursrince. No; the District of Columbia has a rate of $9 
a patient day. That was set by Congress several years ago. 

Mr. Denton. Does that pay for them, or does it leave a deficiency? 

Mr. BursripeGr. You mean cost? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Bursringe. No; it does not equal cost. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think that rate ought to be raised? 

Mr. Bursripver. Well, I certainly think that the District of Co- 
lumbia should attempt to approach cost of the care of its indigent 
closer than a rate of $9. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you think it should be? 
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Mr. Bursriper. Well, as a hospital administrator, I can’t but say 
one thing—that it should be cost. : ; 

Mr. Denton. How much would that be? 

Mr. Bursriper. Our cost for this fiscal year is how much? 

Mr. Barrp. It is 

Mr. Bursriper. Probably around $14.97. 

Mr. Denton. About $15 per patient? 

Mr. Barro. $14.97. That’s the actual expense. 

Mr. Denvron. The District of Columbia pays $9? 

Mr. Bursringe. Yes. 





PRIVATE PATIENTS, AND RATE PER DAY 


Mr. Denton. What does the voluntary patient pay? 

Mr. Bursripes. The voluntary patient pays—I would have to 
give you the whole scale. I will be very happy to do that. 

The rate for the private room is $10.50 a day. The ward rate is $8 
a day. Children under 13 years of age, $4 a day. Laboratory, flat 
fee of $15. 

Operating room, surgery, $25. Major surgery is $20, and minor 
surgery is $15. Then we have extra charges for certain adjunct 
services that are given patients. . 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF NEW PER DIEM RATE 


Mr. Denton. About what percentage was this increase of January 6 
of this year? 

Mr. Bursripce. The percentage of increase over our prior rate 
schedule? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Barrp. I would say about 12 percent. 


COST TO NURSES IN TRAINING 


Mr. Denton. About your nurses that are in training, do they pay 
anything? ; 

Mr. BursripGe. The nurses in training pay nothing. 

Mr. Denton. What do they do, generally, in the hospital? 

Mr. Bureriner. Our nurses are in school. It is a hospital school. 
The academic instructions that they have to have to get in the basic 
sciences and some of the other subjects that are required for us to 
retain our accreditation are taken at the Howard University, and we 
pay Howard—rather, the girls pay Howard the tuition rate that they 
charge any other student going to that school taking that course. 

Mr. Denton. That is, Freedmen’s Hospital pays that out of this 
appropriation? 

Mr. BurrripvGr. The amount of money is appropriated to Freed- 
men’s Hospital, but the student pays directly herself. 

Mr. Denton. Oh, I see. You pay the students a salary there? 

Mr. Bureriper. That’s right. We pay them a stipend. 

Mr. Denton. And out of that they pay the Howard University? 

Mr. BurerivGr. They pay Howard University. 

Mr. Denton. I do not have anything else. 
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STATUTORY LIMITATIONS EFFECTING REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. McGrata. Doesn’t the law provide now that $9 a day shall 
be paid to you for the care of the patients from the District of Col- 
umbia? 

Mr. Bursringe. That’s right. 

Mr. McGraru. In view of that, would you turn to the proposed 
new language, please, and explain—I am reading from page 14: 

Such amount as the Surgeon General calculates will be earned on the basis of 
rates approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the care of patients certified by 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bairp. I can explain that. I think the legislation states this. 
That the District can pay no more than $9 a day for any in-patient, 
and $2 for an out-patient visit. It is up to the Bureau to establish 
the rate—it is within the purview of the Bureau to establish the rate 
anywhere up to $9. 

Mr. McGratu. Does the statute say, ‘‘can pay,’ 
“shall pay?” 

Mr. Jounson. Shall nét exceed $9. 
Mr. Bairp. That has been my interpretation. 













’ 


or does it say 











OF FEDERAL AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
COSTS FOR INDIGENT PATIENTS 






COMPARISON 












Mr. Denton. In round numbers, the Government is paying $6, 
and the District of Columbia is paying $9 for every District of Colum- 
bia patient. 

Mr. Batrp. That is true. 

Mr. Srepuens. There is one factor in there, Mr. Denton, that I 
think should be explained in the reasoning of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and we have had it year after year, and we have finally got 
it settled. The Government, or its subsidiary corporation, the 
Howard University, is a teaching medical school. It has to have 
clinical facilities, and this is a contribution that the Government is 
making through Freedmen’s toward the medical school at Howard. 

Mr. Denton. What does the District of Columbia pay out to the 
Gallinger Hospital? 

Mr. SterHens. They have a calculated rate. They own and 
operate the Gallinger Hospital. Their rates are much higher than 
this. I think the figure is around $12 or $13. 

Mr. Bursripece. Around $15. 















PATIENTS ACCEPTED IN OTHER HOSPITALS 






Mr. Denton. Colored people can go to Gallinger, can’t they? 
Mr. Bursringe. That is right. 1 would like to qualify that, Mr. 
Denton. No Negro private patient can go to Gallinger, inasmuch as 
it is considered to be a municipal hospital for indigent patients. 
Indigent patients can go there. Patients who are able to pay for 
hospitalization, and who would like to have or retain their own 
private physicians, are not accepted there. 

Mr. Denton. But these other hospitals around here do take colored 
patients? What about Sibley? 


















Mr. Bursrings. I don’t think so. 

Dr. Corngty. Sibley doesn’t. 

Mr. Denton. Does Providence? 

Dr. Cornety. Yes. It should be stated here, Mr. Denton, the 
reason why the District of Columbia pays Freedmen’s Hospital, 
The District has contracts with eight private hospitals and there are 
not sufficient number of beds at Gallinger Hospital to take care of all 
the indigent sick who need to be cared for, so there must be additional 
facilities. 

In other words, in Gallinger Hospital today, about 75 percent of the 
patients are Negro patients, but they still need additional facilities 
to take care of the indigents. 

Mr. McGrarn. What is the name of this hospital down here? 

Mr. BursripGs. Providence or Sibley? 

Mr. McGratu. The one right down here? 

Mr. BursripGe. The one on North Capitol Street is the Sibley 
Hospital. 

Mr. McGrartu. Where is the one that you say does take colored 
patients? 

Mr. BureripGe. Providence. 

Mr. McGraru. That is the one. 

Mr. Bursringe. It is a Catholic hospital. 

Mr. McGrartn. They do take Negroes in? 

Dr. Cornety. They do take Negroes. As Dr. Burbridge stated, 
there is no hospital in the District of Columbia where a Negro physi- 
cian can take a private patient except at Freedmen’s Hospital, because 
the other hospitals do not admit Negro physicians as attending staff 
members. 

Mr. McGratu. Now, you quoted the statute before. I would like 
the record to show that you quoted it correctly. The language is that 
“in-patient rate shall not exceed $9.” 


ADMISSION OF INDIGENT PATIENTS HAVING NO LEGAL RESIDENCE 


Mr. Stepuens. There is one fact about indigent patients in the 
District of Columbia, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Denton, that I do not 
believe has been brought out. The District of Columbia does not 
recognize as a citizen of the District of Columbia an indigent patient 
until he has been here at least a year. There are some other odds and 
ends that come in there. When they get in a critical condition, they 
must. go somewhere. These people are having babies practically on 
the sidewalk and they are breaking bones here and there. That is 
really the charity group, as far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. They are the group that are not in the District long enough 
to become District wards. 

Mr. McGraru. Have you any cases where a woman has had a baby 
on the streets because she had been refused at any hospital? 

Mr. SrepHens. I do not recall a case, Mr. Chairman, but I have 
been to the hospital when there would be a woman on a cot in the 
basement hall about to have a baby. 

Mr. McGrarnu. For the sake of accuracy and for the sake of this 
record, that statement was made without any first-hand knowledge 
on your part, was it not? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. It was made, Mr. Chairman, to convey the feeling 
or the emotion or the psychology on the part of the hospital, and 
rather than argue about the hospital’s responsibility, they won’t let 
them have a baby on the streets, they will bring her in. 

Mr. McGrara. Let us keep our record without emotions. Let us 
keep it factual. 

Mr. SrepHens. There is one other point that I would like to bring 
up, Mr. Chairman. In your report last year, on page 8 of the House 
report, which was discussed earlier, about the committee urging that 
the negotiations with these counties and States be pursued, and will 
expect a report next year—that is this year—they have about a four- or 
five-page double-spaced report which I think gives the.progress to date, 
and the accomplishments to date. 

I do not know whether the committee has been furnished this or not. 
I think it should be made a part of the record. It does give the dope 
down to date. They have had some agreements completed, some in 
process, and some likely they won’t be able to get. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Procress Report RE ARRANGEMENTS FOR REIMBURSEMENTS From MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA FOR CARE oF INDIGENT PaTIENTS 


Because of the legal and Federal-State relationships involved and the inad- 
equacy of hospital personnel to undertake a project of this type, the Superintend- 
ent of Freedmen’s Hospital requested assistance from the Division of Hospitals, 
United States Public Health Service, in order to comply with this request. The 
following is a digest of negotiations to this date: 

1 (a). The Office of the General Counsel, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, on May 16, 1951, after reviewing the legal aspects on the sub- 
ject indicated that arrangements could validly be made with State and local 
authorities of Maryland and Virginia for reimbursement for the cost of medical 
care and treatment of their indigent residents by the hospital. 

2. (a) Upon this clearance the Division of Hospitals, Public Health Service, wrote 
letters to the heads of Public Welfare Departments of surrounding counties in 
Virginia and to the Department of Health, State of Maryland, asking them to 
attend a meeting at Freedmen’s Hospital on July 16, 1951, for the purpose of 
discussing this problem. 

(b) The meeting was held at the hospital on July 16, 1951, with representatives 
from the Fairfax County Department of Welfare, Virginia, and a representative of 
the Maryland State Department of Health. Representatives of other counties in 
Virginia expressed their inability to attend this meeting; however, none indicated 
a lack of interest in the negotiations. The purpose and objective of the program 
was outlined to those present. No representative present expressed any realistic 
hope of meeting any satisfactory agreement for reimbursements to the hospital 
in the immediate future. There were some indications that each county would 
wait to receive the reactions of all other counties so involved. There was a clear 
indication that there was a feeling on the part of the States that the Federal 
Government might have some responsibility for the care of the patients in question, 
in view of the fact that the States, directly or indirectly, were responsible for 
Federal taxes. However, it was recommended that a formal letter be addressed 
to the responsible State department requesting agreements for reimbursements to 
Freedmen’s Hospital for the care of their patients. This was done with the 
following results: 

MARYLAND 


The chief, bureau of medical services and hospitals, department of health, 
stated in his letter of July 18, 1951, that the Maryland State law limits payment 
for hospitalization of indigent patients at the State level to approved hospitals 
within the Maryland State boundaries. He therefore suggested that more satis- 
factory results would be obtained by communicating direct with the individual 
counties from which patients were received. This suggestion was carried out and 
letters were written to the board of county commissioners of Montgomery, 
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Calvert, Charles, St. Marys, and Prince Georges Counties (copies were also sent 
to the welfare boards and departments of health of each county). 

Montgomery County has responded and stated that the director of the welfare 
board had been directed to work out a suitable agreement for the care of indigen{ 
residents from that county. It is our understanding that Montgomery County, 
Md., is in the process of drafting an agreement which should be available shortly. 

The reply received from Prince Georges County stated that it was the opinion 
of the attorney for the county board that the commissioners were without legal! 
authority to enter into an agreement with the Federal Security Agency for any 
service that it might render to indigent patients from Prince Georges County since 
it would be a duplication, as well as a double burden on the taxpayers because 
Freedmen’s Hospital is subsidized by the Federal Government and its revenue is 
derived from all the taxpayers. Incidently, Prince Georges County has the 
greater number of indigent patients in Freedmen’s Hospital than any one or 
more of the nearby counties in Maryland or Virginia. 

The other counties in Maryland to which letters have been directed have made 
no reply. 

VIRGINIA 


The Department of Welfare and Institutions, Commonwealth of Virginia, has 
informed us that Virginia’s program for hospitalization of indigent and medically 
indigent residents is locally administered under limited State supervision. The 
State allocates funds to the counties and cities on a population basis which are 
available for reimbursement to the localities on a 50-50 matching basis within 
the limits. of the State appropriation for this purpose. Reimbursement is not 
allowed for out-patient care. Hospitalization contracts must be negotiated be- 
tween the county and the hospital and approved by the department of weHare and 
institutions. Direct payments are not made on the State level to hospitals for 
the care of indigent patients. 

Letters were written to the superintendent, Department of Public Welfare in 
Arlington and Fairfax Counties and in Alexandria, Va. Both Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties have responded by submitting agreements for the care of indigent 
patients from those counties at the rate of $9 per patient-day. This rate would 
constitute total charges for the care of the patient. The per diem rate of $9 has 
been proposed by these counties as they have taken the position that the rate paid 
by them should not be any higher than the per diem rate established by Congress 
for indigent residents of the District of Columbia. The maximum per diem 
rate for District of Columbia residents for the fiscal year 1952 has been set at $9. 

The superintendent, Department of Public Welfare for Alexandria, Va., is 
considering the matter of entering into an agreement for the admission of indigent 
patients to Freedmen’s Hospital. However, no reply has been received to date. 

The Hospital will continue its efforts to negotiate agreements with as many 
nearby counties as possible. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF VOLUNTARY HOSPITALIZATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. McGratu. That “plateau” that you spoke of, we are gradually 
reaching that stage; are we not, through all these voluntary programs? 
Every year we are getting closer to your plateau. 

Mr. BursripGe. I think it is improving every year, but*it still 
ig a large group of people in between who have no coverage of any 

<ind. 

There is no problem of medical services for the frank indigent cases, 
because they can go to a public hospital free. There is no problem of 
hospitalization for the man who makes a lot of money. But there is 
a group that is in between that actually can’t buy hospital insurance. 

Dr. Cornety. Mr. McGrath, if I may make this statement as a 
supplement to what Dr. Burbridge stated. A number of studies have 
been done about group hospitalization and they show that the amount 
of money that they pay is insufficient to cover complete hospitaliza- 
tion. 
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I think a number of articles have come out in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association which show that just about two-thirds is paid 
by group hospitalization. 

Mr. McGratu. My point is: Do you not agree that each year, 
through the efforts of the unions and through the efforts of these 
voluntary programs, that our over-all health picture is getting better 
each succeeding year? 

Dr. CorneExy. I would not want to commit myself. 

Mr. McGratu. Well, the truth is always constant; is it not? 

Dr. Corney. I do not know enough about our picture in terms 
of the cost of medical care today to make a- 

Mr. McGratu. Forget about your cost. We are talking about 
your number of people. Aren’t more people being included for health 
care in these various programs? 

Dr. Cornety. Yes. I would say you are right. 

Mr. SrepHens. The economic factor, Mr. Chairman, has some- 
thing to do. In 1941 or 1942 we were collecting at Freedmen’s 
Hospital through these so-called paid patients, people who had some 
money and who could pay something, about $20,000 or $22,000 a 
year. Last year and this year we collected about $300,000 under 
the same conditions and almost from the same group of people—over 
10 times this year. 

Mr. Denvon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Denton and I are concerned with the over-all 
picture. I do think that we should be honest and not be afraid to 
make an observation because we do not want to commit ourselves 
because somebody higher up may not like our answer. 

I do think it is a fair statement—that we are gradually approaching 
the time when all people will receive adequate health treatment, and 
it is getting better every year. As long as we are all working with that 
objective in mind, I think we will solve our problem ultimately; but 
to refuse to admit a thing just because the remark is not liked by the 
Administrator is not going to help us out in our problem. 

Mr. Denton. That is all I have. 

Dr. Corne.y. Mr. Denton and Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could 
make a couple of statements because I feel strongly, rather strongly, 
about this. 


REQUEST FOR EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND IMPROVED FACILITIES 


In the past 4 years, since I have been the medical director of the 
hospital, our physicians, attending physicians, have come to me and 
have said that it has been getting increasingly difficult to give adequate 
medical care in the hospital for a number of reasons, and then they 
cite about three reasons. I think I mentioned one already—the lack 
of medical equipment. 

This past year has been a rather trying year. They have talked 
about it. There are two other reasons. In terms of the lack of 
drugs which we need at all times in the hospital—in the week of 
December 17, during that week, we were out sometime or other of 
approximately 25 or 26 ordinary routine drugs. TAT, for instance, 
which is the drug used for the prevention of lockjaw, and certain 
types of penicillin. We have been unable to buy streptomycin for 
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for our tuberculous patients at any time with our budget. Although 
we published one of the early articles on terramycin, this past year 
was the first year we were able to put in our order for terramycin. 
Now, the matter of drugs is really important. 

Secondly, the men have talked about this other aspect, and that is, 
they have been handicapped by inadequate facilities. 

I should like to say one or two words there. I think we invited 
you last year, gentlemen, to come over and see our place, It has 
already been mentioned here that our wards are just about a quarter 
of a block long with 28 or 29 patients, and sometimes as high as 31 
or 32, and yet there are only two toilets; there is no nurse call system, 
and quite often patients have had to holler and cry out to get nursing 
care because the nurse was busy in a private room. 

If you come to our out-patient department in the mental hygiene 
clinic, a clinic where you need some privacy for the patients who come 
there, you will find in a big room open booths where you have physi- 
cians, where you have nurses, where you have students, where you 
have attendants, and soon. Then in our prenatal clinic you have the 
same situation. You have a prenatal clinic with maybe 60 or 70 
mothers sitting on hard seats out in the hallway, while a physician 
sits in the same hall and interviews the patients. 

It has been very difficult to do a job and to do adequate medical 
care. Our men have made mention of these three things. Our at- 
tending staff men, first of all, went along with the raise in rate, about 
which you inquired, since they knew that it was necessary because of 
the cost of materials. They were wondering why is it that other hos- 
pitals and other plans are being made for building, some of these build- 
ings receiving Federal funds, and yet here we are with inadequate 
structures in terms of actual physical facilities. 

It is very difficult these days to try to get private patients who 
have money to come to Freedmen’s Hospital. 

I think those three things have been of vital concern to our attend- 
ing staff men. I wanted to bring that out to the group here for what- 
ever consideration and discussion you may want to present. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR REPAIRS 


Mr. McGratu. Is it true that you had $25,000 for repairs? 

Mr. BursripGe. Yes. 

Mr. McGratu. What did you do with that money? 

Mr. Bursripce. That money is to be used for three purposes— 
renovation of the operating room, correction of fire hazards in the 
building, and conversion to alternating current. 

The Public Buildings Service at the present is working up the 
specifications and drawings to put out on contract. It will be out on 
contract before the end of this year. 

Mr. McGratu. How much do you anticipate spending for your 
changes in the renovation of the operating room? 

Mr. Bureripce. We do not know, Mr. McGrath, because of the 
fact that we have not gotten a good cost estimate. They haven’t 
completed the specifications. 

Mr. McGrarnu. How far have you gone in your planning? 

Mr. Bursrivce. The planning is entirely out of our hands now 
because of the fact that we have approved the preliminary drawings. 
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It is in the hands of the United States Public Health Service and 
Public Buildings Service. 

Mr. McGratz. You have made your recommendations to them, 
have you? 

Mr. Bursrince. That is right. You see, we had a fire marshal’s 
report which we submitted for the record last year. We are following 
these requirements all the way through, in our recommendations. 
The conversion to alternating current is being followed in terms of 
what the recommendations of our staff and maintenance are. We 
have just approved all the drafting of the lay-outs for the main operat- 
ing room. 

Mr. McGratu. How long have you been working on that plan? 

Mr. BursrivGe. We have been working on the plans ever since the 
appropriations were signed last year. 

Mr. McGratu. When do you think you will be able to tell what 
you have accomplished with that money? 

Mr. Bursrivce. Certainly, we will be able to tell you by next year. 

Mr. McGrartu. Not before then? 

Mr. BursripGe. | am unable to say definitely how long it will take 
the Public Buildings Service to complete their work. I think they 
will have to tell us that. 

Mr. Jounson. I might say this: that before the end of this fiscal 
year the bid will have been let, and we will know exactly what the cost 
will be. 

Mr. McGrarna. That is all. 

Dr. Cornety. Mr. McGrath, let me just make this final state- 
ment. This committee has given us very favorable consideration in 
the past 3 years. My concern here is that the matter of just remodel- 
ing is becoming one of those diminishing-return procedures, because 
the facilities are so antiquated that it is very difficult to do an ade- 
quate job of remodeling. 


NEED FOR NEW 





BUILDING 


Mr. Denton. Do you think you will have to build a new hospital? 

Dr. Cornety. I think this has to be done. For instance, we have 
a maternity ward of just 35 beds, Mr. Denton. We are handling 
at the present time approximately 2,900 births a year. That means 
that at the present time we are letting our women go out of the 
hospital in 3 days. Often the wards are crowded, and we have to 
keep a “Closed”’ sign on our maternity service for a number of days. 

We have had the situation where we have had to allow the attending 
physicians to bring mothers in, the babies delivered, and keep the 
mothers out in the hall for 2 or 3 hours, and then allow them to go back 
home in the ambulance. 

In our out-patient department we are handling 65,000 out-patients, 
or out-patient visits, yearly. We are holding two or three clinics in 
one room, which just does not make sense in terms of trying to give 
adequate care and teaching to our students. 

We are handling neuropsychiatric patients at the present time in 
wards 8 and 1. The disturbed women patients are being put in with 
women who are operative cases. The emotionally disturbed patients 
are all mixed with the other patients, because we do not have any facili- 
ties to isolate these mentally disturbed patients. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE BY GRANTS OR BEQUESTS 


Mr. Denton. Has anybody given you any grants or bequests? Do 
you have any funds of that kind? 

Mr. Bursripce. To my knowledge, they have made grants, but 
not any bequests. 

Dr. Cornety. That is right. 
bequests. 

Mr. Bursringr. We do not have any bequests. 
research grants in not too sizable amounts. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. McGrartn. That is all. 


We have had grants but not any 


We have had 


Frinay, JANvARY 18, 1952. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WITNESSES 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 

G. FREDERICK STANTON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

JAMES B. CLARKE, TREASURER 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$2, 809, 000 


2, 110, 377 
179, 810 


1951 actual 





$2, 500, 000 


~ 2,017, 793. 
152, 480 


4, 670, 273 


$2, 475, 000 
274, 000 

2, 110, 377 
179, 370 


5, 038, 747 


Appropriation or estimate 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 





Obligations incurred 5, 099, 187 














Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from tuition, other student fees, gifts and 
grants, endowment income, sales of auxiliary enterprises. 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





1, General administration 


2. Resident instruction and departmental research 


3. Library 


4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant__..._.....__- 
5. Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational expenses 


CPRUMNURONTS TIONNT ON oii eicddidine oividempumiosiei aa } 


$545, 277 
2, 412, 676 
114, 319 
568, 461 

1, 029, 540 


$511, 496 
2, 837, 876 
99, 176 
597, 701 
992, 498 


$511, 496 
2, 840, 116 
99, 176 
655, 901 
992, 498 





4, 670, 273 





5, 038, 747 





5, 099, 187 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, rage sat and custodial grades: 


Ave grade 
Grades established by Board of Trustees: Average salary -- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Pensions. 


766 
118 
871 


777 
125 
895 





$3, 267 
GS+4. 9 


$2, 257 
CPC-3. 2 
$4, 816 


G8+4. 9 


$2, 526 
CPC-3. 3 
$5, 406 





$2, 757, 882 
334, 47! 
5, 356 


$3, 136, 128 
353, 995 
6, 388 





456, 278 
640, 188 
150, 729 
86, 754 
19, 347 


3, 496, 511 
36, 702 








4, 670, 273 











Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations... -- 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. - 


$188, 419 
4, 670, 273 


$308, 929 
5, 038, 747 


$440, 929 
5, 099, 187 





4, 858, 692 
2, 170, 273 


308, 929 
459 


5, 847, 676 


2, 289, 747 
440, 929 


5, 540, 116 


2, 290, 187 
441, 000 





} 


2, 379, 031 { 


2, 617, 000 


2, 808, 929 











2, 075, 833 
290, 000 
251, 167 





2, 376, 096 
410, 000 
22, 833 








PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Prior-year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Obligations incurred 


$100, 000 
411, 912 


$55, 500 
182, 770 





511, 912 
—182, 770 


238, 270 
—179, 500 








329, 142 





58, 770 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


| | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





. Master plan 
. Pharmacy building 
. Dental school building 
. Law school building 
. Biology-greenhouse building 
. Administration building_-______- 
. Auditorium-fine arts building 
8. Preclinical medical building 
. Men’s dormitories 





2, 000) 
3, 000 
2, 000 
2, 000 
179, 000 
34, 500 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Other contractual services_....__- Le eee 


ALLOCATION TO CENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Other contractual services. - 
SUMMARY 


Other contractual services 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 








$302, 028 


27,114 


329, 142 





$57, 340 


226, 000 





1953 estimate 


$226, 000 





226, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year _- 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_ - 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


| 


1951 actual | 195 


$109, 614 | | 
329, 142 | 


438, 756 | 


303, 897 | 
13, 860 | 


120, 999 K 


_ 


120, 909 | 


2 estimate 


$303, 897 
58, hdl 


| 1953 estimate 


$111, 167 
226, 000 





362, 667 


111, 167 


ares} 500 


226, 500 | 


| 337, 167 


| 100, 000 
126, 000 
111, 167 


| 


{ 





CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


Amounts available for obligation 








Appropriation or estimate ; 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization due to escalation provision 
Prior-year balance available: 
Appropriation. __. 
Contract authorization 


Total available for obligation 
Bal: a available in ~ Whee nt year: 
Appropriated funds : 
re ontract authorization. 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 662 
—1, 662, 000 | 
41, 340 | 

6, 989, 670 | 
6, 836, 300 D | 
| 


13, 867, 310° 


—7, 976, 819 | 
—5, 215, 640 | 


674, 85 1 | 


. 000 | $1, 236, 500 | 


1952 estimate 105 


—332, 000 
372, 939 


7, 976, 819 
5, 215, 640 


1953 estimate 


$1, 592, 000 
—1, 311, 779 


3, 509, 751 
5, 256, 579 





14, 469, 898 
—3, 509, 751 


—5, 256, 579 


* 703, 568 


9, 046, 551 


—4, 291, 591 
| —3, 944, 800 


310, 160 
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Obligations by activities 






































— 
imate : Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
is | Hee 
— 1, Additional installations in power ot Bibb it Peciak Rabe eis tai $258, 904 | $11, 256 |... 
I 5M) 2, Dental school building ------ Cu ead piietis ae hg ba aes 5, 137 | 2, 233, 735 ~” $653, 160 
2 ON 3. Auditorium and fine ai Wana Se | BS 70 fon52 le. ; ane 
=, O00 = 4 Administration building -.-.......-.......-----..--- <-es3] VS } é AGS 
3, 000 Sue wee nes ne os cs Poo 1, 972 |- : eae 
2, 000 > 6, Biology-greenhouse building ----.-............-.-.- Saget 1, 790 | 1, 771, 754 7, 000 
“ O00 = 7, Alterations to science hall.----.....---..-----..-.---------| 1,114 | A Rate et 
9, (0100 - ‘Seber emety BENS. 228-2. 2s | C7 ae Seem Te Se eR 
4, 500 50 ee ot ceceonencet 113, 391 | 846, 654 | 10, 000 
sae > 1. bomen 5 “aga tt EE ES ESTA AO Reh ee LTR, 186, 986 i Fe 
6, 000 ' 1, Pharmacy building - - es tic pacics ads onc oR a GaN Lae menor A 750, OCO | 140, 000 
g re ce ; SEYR ERIE CONE AN PLE? PORTION) ZAR O RS 
@ pmeeenees Henne 25... Ss se | 674, 851 5, 703, 568 | 810, 160 
2 Obligations by objects 
hate pets sisi 
ae ee classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
3, 000) 4 HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 
4 : | 
a OP Ces Oorvieee,. 8. cee at $18, 092 i Sf See 
S Memes 55s. b as. park Teor ee Ue iy yee Breer , fe aeee epee eniiee 
x28 4 ern MIMI TOG so oe oct ccc oe a 18, 092 | OS 2 BE es eee 
, 000 | ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, PURLIC | | 
p RUILDINGS SERVICES | 
QI Sooo Sow nbh dan sdc bcd dn enchaccowearess | 79, 831 | 1, 140, 169 | $735, 259 
0s NN oe i Sok ie ndweeesncmasacns 576, 928 | 4, 408, 579 | 74, 901 
SNE CIN og ie ak ig nob cle ee wks 656, 759 | 5, 548, 748 | 810, 160 
late | Seta 
ie SUMMARY | 
Be ° | | 
167 Oe Cirmna evitee so ois 5 5-3 -| 18, 092 | SSR OO cys 
"000 © 09 Equipment-_-_-. ee: RE die camee 79,831 | 1, 160, 169 | 735, 259 
; ; 10 Landsand EMUNOE. (40625 .c08..c0d. occu. Piigonswentt 576, 928 4, 408, 579 74, 901 
16 q Biles ; acer ee Ue wRerarar ‘SpE ERE RG SIRT a4 
4 Obligations incurred --.-...........----- : Metin ap 674,851 | 5, 703, 568 810, 160 
, 000 4 : : Pee oF 
ca Analysis of expenditures 
a4 % | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1958 estimate 
6 
|  Unliquidated obligations, start of year_..........---.----.---- | $2, 223, 560 $1, 197, 941 | $3, 210, 529 
& Obligations incurred during the year___-_---------- of ee 674, 851 5, 703, 568 810, 160 
| 2, 898,411 | 6, 901, 509 4, 020, 689 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_--..---...----. | 1, 197, 941 | 3, 210, 529 | 289, 529 
ems Caer oo ee tees jaa ES 700, 470 3, 690, 980 731, 160 
ate e Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
a ; Out of current authorizations: } 
: Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract | | 
000 3 authority -____- an f 332, 000 1,311, 779 
779 a Out of new obligational authority_........-.-...---_-| 1, 700, 470 | 300, 000 280, 221 
‘ Out of prior authorizations_....-.......-.--------- nt So | | 3, 058, 980 | 2, 139, 160 





Mr. McGrarn. Gentlemen, we have with us this morning the 
_ representative of Howard U niversity . Itis always a pleasure to y have 
*' @& him before the committee and I presume, Doctor, you have a statement 
you would either like to read or address to the committee. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jounson. Located in the . District of Columbia, Howar 
University operates an undergraduate college, a graduate schoo! 
offering the master’s degree, and eight professional schools, as follows: 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering and architecture, music. 
social work, law, and religion. Religion reeeives no support from 
Federal funds. 

During the school year 1950-51 Howard University served 5,187 
students in these 10 schools and colleges, from 40 States, the Distric; 
of Columbia, and 23 foreign countries. 

The 20-year educational plan of the university, looking forward from 
the school year beginning 1951-52, is now complete and. envisages the 
accommodation of 5,200 syidents in the three quarters of the regular 
school year, exclusive of summer school students and evening students 
who may be able to make use of the plant to an extent beyond a gross 
total of 10,000 students. 

The master plan of physical development, corresponding with these 
educational objectives, has now been prepared by the Public Buildings 
Service by the use of an appropriation of $50,000 made by Congress 
for the purpose, and money or contract authority is available for the 
execution of 11 projects of construction and major alteration projects 
in accord with this program. 

I should say there is one deficiency which is beyond our control and 
that is the provision of at least a minimum unit at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital for the accommodation of the consultative and referral practice 
of the clinical medical staff. It is impossible to build a medical school 
without that. The type of man who is able to run the clinics of g 
medical school is a man-who can make so much money in private 
practice that if you do not offer him the hospital privilege of consul- 
tative and referral practice with private patients, you cannot hold 
him. 

Our plan is deficient at that point. There is no present plan for the 
development of that unit in Freedmen’s Hospital. It is a grave 
deficiency in the whole program. j 

The entire plan for the development of Howard University is now 
in shape with one major exception; namely, the development of facili- 
ties for offering the doctor of philosophy degree. The time has now 
come when this should be done. ‘This can be accomplished whenever 
the university’s resources permit (1) a determinative strengthening of 
the college of liberal arts; and (2) the addition of the staff required for 
the offering of the graduate work for the doctor of philosophy degree 
in selected departments. 

Now, we could long ago have offered students this degree in a way 
that we would have to apologize for; but we believe that with the 
Federal Gevernment supporting this university, we should not offer 
the doctor’s degree in philosophy except with a sound undergirding 
fully developed in the college of liberal arts. 


RELATIVE CHANGES FOR 1953 


No increases are here requested in the 1953 appropriation for 
salaries. The increase of $60,000 lies in the field of expenses and is 
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solely applicable to the category of operation and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds. 

The $274,000 increase proposed for pay increases represents a 
continuation of that exact amount as it is hoped will be approved in 
a supplemental for the year 1952. The full justification for this 
amount appears in the supplemental presentations for that year. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Congress will not reduce the 
teaching staff at Howard University from its present level, but that 
it will thoughtfully sustain that staff for further development toward 
that major purpose which it has thus far so inspiringly pursued. 
The university as a whole is still understaffed in two major respects: 
(1) In the number of full-time teachers; and (2) in the number and 
ratio of full-time teachers of mature professorial caliber. Until our 
deficiency in these two areas is met, the institution cannot sustain 
first quality instruction. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TEACHERS 


A second weakness is in the preclinical branches of medicine where 
we are at least 30 teachers short of the minimum requirement for 
competent instruction. 

The staff in the college of liberal arts, for example, now operating at 
aratio of 1 teacher to approximately 17 students, is fully 27 teachers 
short of the number required for the proper functioning of the college 
of liberal arts in relation to the graduate school and the service re- 
quired to be rendered by the college of liberal arts to the professional 
schools of music, engineering and architecture, and pharmacy. A 
weakening of this staff at this time would cause an immediate de- 
terioration in the quality of instruction in liberal arts, music, phar- 
macy, engineering and architecture, and the graduate school, and 
would cause serious postponement of the university’s purpose to estab- 
lish the doctor of philosophy degree in the graduate school. 

The establishment of graduate instruction toward the degree of 
doctor of philosophy is the proper crowning of the great program 
which the Congress of the United States has thus far so carefully built 
at Howard University. This crowning peak of instruction must be 


offered here only on the basis of.a thoroughly sound structure in the 


college of liberal arts. 

It is hoped, therefore, that such a slight descent in enrollment will 
be the signal, not. for a decrease, but for a recovering of the proper 
ratio of teachers to students. 


AMOUNT OF DECREASE [IN ENROLLMENT 


Mr. McGrars. How much is your enrollment decrease? 

Dr. Jonnson. Less than 10 percent. I can give you the exact 
figure. The enroliment figure for 1950 was 4,172 in the autumn 
quarter; this year 3,838, a decrease of 334 students, The difference 
between enrollment for the second quarter of last year and the second 
quarter of this year is smaller than this difference. 

The enrollment for this quarter is 3,522, as against 3,786 last year 
at this time. That is a loss of only 264 students. 

In order that you may not be confused in arriving at the average 
enrollment for the year, you first have to take the average quarterly 
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enrollment for the three quarters. Always, in every year, the enroll. 
ment strikes its peak during the first quarter and descends the secon( 
quarter and again the third quarter. ‘To get your average enrollmen 
you must take the average of all three quarters. 

Mr. McGratu. Do you have any table on which that shows’ 
Pardon me for interrupting. 

Dr. Jounson. Only as having a downward trend for the secon( 
quarter. On the basis of prevailing conditions you have an upward 
trend. So, it looks as though our net loss for the year will be les 
than indicated for the first quarter. 

That is the end of the general statement, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED ENROLLMENT ON MINIMUM STAFF 


There is another point that should be made about enrollment—that 
the only significant place in which you can take into account a reduc- 
tion of enrollment is in the college of liberal arts, for the staff of all 
eight of the professional schools is a minimum staff. Any change of 
a slight kind in the staff in any one of the professional schools would 
be injuriously felt because you have to have a minimum staff to do 
work on a professional level. In the professions the enrollment is 
relatively stable. It is the enrollment in the college of liberal arts 
which increased on account of the returned soldiers; and we may expect 
that enrollment to come down. 

Before the returned soldiers, Congress was at work in two directions 
to increase the quality of instruction in Howard University. It was 
steadily increasing the number of teachers in the college of liberal arts 
so as to establish a proper ratio of 1 to 12. It was working to increase 
the number of professors. We had reached a ratio of 1 to 12 teachers. 
But when we received 2,640 returned soldiers, that ratio was jumped 
up to 1 teacher for 23 students. The quality of education was watered 
down by 100 percent. 

Mr. McGrarn. What way? Quality or quantity? 

Mr. Denton. What is your ratio right now? 

Dr. JouHnson. 1 to 17. 

Mr. Denton. That is on 3,173 students? 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir. Let me give you a very significant—— 

Mr. Denton. That is liberal arts you are talking about? 

Dr. Jounson. Whenever you have a quantity of red color in 
glass half full and you pour in twice as much water, you adulterate 
the quality of red by half. If you have a ratio of 1 teacher to 12 
students in the college of liberal arts and you increase the student 
body to twice the size, you reduce the quality of education. The 
tendency is to reduce it by a half. 

Mr. Denton. And if you reduce it 100 percent as you say, what 
are you teaching? Nothing? 

Dr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Denon. It is elementary that you do not reduce it 100 per- 
cent. There would be a certain amount of self-education even if 
there were no teachers. 

Dr. Jounson. You have a tendency. Your tendency moves 
toward diluting education to them. 

Mr. Denon. Ina law school you would not have a ratio of 1 to 12? 
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Dr. Jonnson. No, 1 to 17 or 1. to 30 inlaw. Ido not want to say, 
of course, that a fully commensurate reduction in quality actually 
takes place, because human nature being what it is, if you have a 
teacher who has been teaching 15 students and he has been giving a 
high degree of performance, and you give him 30, he will do every- 


enroll. 
second 
Lment 


ome! thing in his power to meet that and give them the same quality of 
es education. But his tendency will be in time to break down and to 
i m move toward giving them half as good instruction. That is so much 
it 48 the case that the accrediting agencies arrived at the conclusion that 

“a a teacher ratio higher than 1 to 15 students is evidence that the in- 

stitution is hardly worthy of accreditment. 
RATIO OF STUDENTS TO TEACHING STAFF 
—thet In the case of the faculty of liberal arts, when you undertake to 
‘edye.{e. UTive at a proper teaching staff for the college of liberal arts and a 
of al university of the standing of our university, you have to take into 
ioe of |. account not only the instruction which must be given to liberal-arts 
would students, as such, but the additional instruction that the liberal-arts 
to do Mae faculty gives to the graduate enrollment, because the full graduate 
sad i enrollment, is instructed by the same staff. That staff also carries 
| arts. 2n.additional load, equal to 43 percent of the load for the engineering 
iinet enrollment, and 21.5 percent of the load for music, and 50 percent of 
4 the load for pharmacy. 
iti During the current year, 1,885 students of liberal arts must be 
ies taught, plus 260 in the graduating school; plus 43 percent of engineer- 
Reets ing, 129; plus 41.5 percent of music, 56; plus 50 percent of pharmacy, 
wonse 99; thus you have a total of 2,429 students. Now, with 143.4 teachers, 
ies that makes a ratio of 1 to 17. What we really need is 1 to 14 on this 
mped basis. : .. eng — : v 
Mr. Denton. That is the ratio in the liberal arts school? 


tere eae és s 
; Dr. Jounson. This is the liberal arts school I am speaking of. 


When vou speak of liberal arts you speak of this whole complex. 
' You take the liberal-arts enrollment and add to that the graduates—43 
» percent of the engineering; 41.5 percent of music enrollment; and 50 
' percent of pharmacy enrollment. That total constitutes the load 
and the actual load is 2,429. The proper staff would be 171 teachers 
and we have 143.4. That means we need 27% teachers there. 
' What I am saying to you now is that if we are going to give the 
» Ph. D. degree as we ought to give it in a first-class university, we 
0 12 - ought not to take a single step to put that degree on until we have 
dent | brought the staff to that point—171 teachers. Otherwise, we will 
Tho | Clearly have an inferior Ph. D. degree and we should not do that. 
_ Mr. Denton. On page 73 of last vear’s hearings you had a table 
showing the ratio of instructors to students by school. I wonder if 


in a 
erate 


what ; you could bring that up to date? 
Dr. Jounson. I shall be glad to do that. I imagine you have the 
per- ratio in liberal arts. 


on if Mr. Denton. It shows 15.4 here. | 
; Dr. Jonnson. On this basis it will be about 1 to 18. I will do that 


tee - and will give you this so you will clearly understand it. 


» 12? 


94652—52—pt. 1——7 
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RATIO IN LAW SCHOOL 


Mr. Denton (referring to table). It seems to me that is a pretty 
high ratio for a law school—12.4. : 
r. JOHNSON. There is a case in point where in order to teach the 
curriculum you have to have a minimum staff. You have to have 
that minimum staff for 50 or 150 or 250 students. 

Mr. Denton. I do not see why you do. Ordinary law professors 
are teaching up in the seventies. 

Dr. Jounson. The American Association of Law Schools, which is 
the accrediting agency requires a minimum of five full-time teachers. 
However, you will note that to be accredited at all you have to have 
a minimum of five. 

Mr. Denton. How many law students do you have? Maybe | 
haven’t got that clear. 

Dr. Jounson. One hundred and two law students at the present 
moment. Now, that same faculty with some slight additions could 
teach 202 once you get the major subjects represented. You must 
get them represented whether you have 40 or 100 students. 

Mr. Denton. You could easily get them to maintain a higher ratio? 

i JoHNnson. That is true; but you understand that is a minimum 
staff. 

Mr. Stanton. That is the number of courses. 

Dr. Jonnson. You have to have a full-time librarian and dean. 

Mr. Denton. He teaches; doesn’t he? 

Dr. Jounson. Some. 

In law at the present moment we have 8.7 teachers including the 
librarian and the dean. Of course, we have something very valuable 
in our law school and we wish we had two or three more. Howard 
University is rated by some of the members of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Schools to be the most significant center of dynamic 
studies in civil rights among the law schools of the United States. 

When you have something like that going, you do not want to cut 
that faculty down to the bare minimum and break their necks, because 
what they are doing is of value to the country. 

If there is anything that is valuable to a democratic country, it is to 
establish by actual decision of the courts the assumption that the most 
aggrieved minority can defend its constitutional rights by the due 
procedures of the law. 

I would suggest that the law school of Howard University, working 
hard to establish that presumption in relation to the aggrieved Negro 
minority, should be the last law school you would want to cut down to 
the bare minimum of five members. 

Mr. McGraru. You use the terminology of “aggrieved minority.” 
Isn’t it important that the aggrieved individual should be the test? 

Dr. Jounson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is true. And so far as 
our theory of American Government is concerned, it is the individual 
whose rights we are concerned about. But when you have a multi- 
tude of individuals who have one sign, that of consanguinity of color, 
and they are all aggrieved, at that point you use a block word to 
characterize it. 

Mr. McGratu. You may use a block word if you prefer, but that 
block is composed of individuals and it is the individual’s rights we 
are concerned in protecting. 
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Dr. Jonnson. That is true, sir, but, nevertheless, historically, we 
must be aware that, for example, in the exercise of the franchise there 
are statutes, and have been statutes in certain States of the United 
States, designed specifically to prohibit the exercise of the franchise 
by a specific minority. 

“Mr. McGrartu. But, of course, it comes back to the philosophical - 
point that if we are depriving the individual of the exercise of his 
franchise——— 

Dr. Jounson. Well, my whole disquisition there was to the simple 
end that the committee, if it is at all possible, will sustain the staff 
at the present minimum and not cut it. Just to stand still with the 
present appropriation means to intensify the quality of education 
when the enrollment is slightly falling. And I take it that the Con- 
gress is never concerned here to produce a minimum of adequate fa- 
cilities. It is concerned to develop a first-class facility in a field which 
hitherto has had no first-class facility. 

Mr. McGrartu. Is that the end of your statement, Doctor? 

Mr. Denton. We asked you about page 73—to bring that up to 
date. 

Then, on page 74 of last year’s hearings you had a record that showed 
the enrollment of students. Will you give us a table on that and 
put it in the record. 

Dr. Jonnson. I will be very glad to do that. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


Ratio of students to teachers,! each school and college (excluding summer and evening), 
Howard University, 1943-44 to 1951-52 



































School or college 1944 | 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 
1, Graduate school_-___..-.-- 
aa... } 12.0 16.0 15.0 23.0 20.0 17.0 16.1 15.4 |21to15 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
3. Engineering and archi- 
ESSN 8.0 8.0 9.0 25.0 23.0 20.0 17.3 14.7 15.4 
4, WE 8 cece 5.0 7.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 7.6 7.9 6.2 
5. Social work Pic Amn somatt Loaoie hab nS eater 14.0 23.0 16.0 14.0 15.6 16. 2 12.0 
6. Medicine.......-...---.- 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.5 3.6 93.5 
(eS Ee eae ees 8.5 9.5 9.0 9.0 9.0 10.0 10.4 9.8 8.3 
8. Pharmacy............--- 11.0 17.0 21.0 26.0 29.0 30.0 31.3 34.0 31.5 
BS Renin nasccueoas 6.0 8.0 11.5 15.0 15.0 17.0 15.4 12.4 11.5 
0. FRM ios once n ccs 5.0 4.0 4.0 5.0 5.0 6.0 7.4 5.5 5.0 
Average for profes- 
sional schools... . -.- 6.2 6.9 8.6 10.2 10.2 9.5 9.0 8.2 7.7 
Average for university 
as a whole.._......-- 8.8 11.0 10.7 16.4 15.3 14.0 12.4 11.6 10.9 








! Full-time equivalent in each case. 

? This is the ratio of teachers to students in liberal arts and the graduate school only. The ratio of teach- 
ers to students in the fall liberal arts student body including students served in engineering, music and 
ae ey follows: 1946, 1 to 16.1; 1947, 1 to 25 1948, 1 to 21.6; 1951, 1 to 17.7; 1952, 1 to 16.8. The objec- 

ive is 1 to 14.1, 

} This figure taken by itself is misleading. The medical faculty is divided into two parts: (1) the pre- 
clinical faculty serves half the medical school enrollment plus half the dental school. (2) The clinical 
faculty serves half the medical student body, plus all internes and all residents, and, at the same time 


serves all the indoor and out-patient sick at Freedmen’s Hospital. For example, in 1951, 27.5 preclinical 
teachers served 250 medical and dental students, at a ratio of 1 teacher to 9.1 studeats (shortage of more 
than 30 teachers). The clinical faculty of 50 teachers, served 145 medical studeets, 63 internes, residents 
- fellows and served a daily average of 408.8 indoor patients plus 275.3 out-patients at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, 
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Enrollment at Howard University, gross and full-time equivalent, 1945-46 to 1961-52 
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Full-time equivalent enrollment by schools, colleges, 1946-52 





School or collegé 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 





. Graduate school 223 266 302 800 
2. Liberal arts 3,339 | 3,376 | 3,030] 2,384 





(a) Total undergraduate and graduate - - 3,562 | 3,642] 3,332 








PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


. Engineering and architecture 545 
Music. -. 0 203 
. Social work 83 127 
Medicine ’ 278 
Dentistry : 5: 169 
. Pharmacy : 153 
. Law. § 5 135 


. Religion ‘ 36 39 
649 


1, 

(ce) Total regular schools and colleges- --- < 5, 21 4 2 , 348 3, 867 
NN NN a Haltdeedlio ola ae j 229 299 Re SEK: Sed 
es CRN DOIN So rin ene ceecubesesinnachane 352 678 5é 369 


CWAIM en oo 


~ 
= 
= 


(b) Total professional]_..........-.....-- 











| 
(d) Total. é 5, 06 6, 268 5 ,8 4, 236 
| 























1 This firure must be supplemented by the addition of 43 percent of the enrollment of engineering and 
architecture, 21.5 percent of music and 50 percent of pharmacy, in order to arrive at the full-time student 
body that is taught by the faculty of liberal arts. By years this is as follows: 1946, 1,731; 1947, 3,867; 1948, 
3,997; 1949, 3,727; 1950, 3,006; 1951, 2,581; and 1952, 2,410. 


INCOME RECEIVED FROM ALL SOURCES FOR PAST 5 YEARS 


Mr. Denton. Can you go back 4 or 5 years, or further, if you can 
and give us your total of income from all sources? 

Dr. Jounson. For 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Denton. The amount from the Government and the amount 
you receive from students’ tuition and any income from endowment. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Then show the percentage of the contribution by the 
Government. 

Dr. Jounson. I will be glad to do that in any form you would like. 

Mr. Denton. We would like to have a table. 

(The requested data follow:) 
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Statement of income ' for 5 years, fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1951 





Fiscal years 





1950 1949 





Educational and general: 
Student fees $963, 678 $980, 580 | $1,078, 157 $986, 508 
Endowment income: 

General 9, 619 8, 978 7, 215 5, 569 
Restricted 5 35, 877 37, 302 27, 922 22, 247 
Federal appropriations 2__-__- 42,819, 759 | 32,209,913 | 2,109, 084 1, 588, 635 
Gifts and grants (other than student 
aid). 190, 830 146, 135 166, 953 98, 415 80, 534 
Sales and services of educational de- 
partments 47, 027 40, 885 34, 809 35, 107 35, 846 
CUE INNO 6 dice cence yre nas Sem Ss 6, 772 3, 004 4, 484 3, 673 3,104 





Total, educational and general 3, 651, 806 4, 018, 957 3, 442,519 | 3,359, 573 2, 722, 443 
Auxiliary enterprises - 904, 788 978, 544 | 1,085, 262 812, 868 584, 446 
Other noneducational income: 

Endowment income (student aid) 13, 563 13, 043 11, 789 10, 819 9, 037 
Gifts and grants (student aid) -_._.__- 11, 543 11, 980 9, 653 10, 202 13, 389 




















Total income...........----.--------|_ 4,581, ud 5.022, 5 524} 4,549,223 | 4,193,462 | 3,329, 315 


| 
} 
i> 
j 





Percent of Federal > ladles to total | 
current-fund income. ‘ ea 


54. 57° 56. 31 48. 58 | 50. 29 | -72 
| \ 





1 Data from treasurer’s annual reports. 

? Appropriations for plans and specifications and construction of buildings not included. 

3 Includes retroactive pay increase for fiscal year 1949. 

4 Reimbursement from Freedmen’s Hospital for salaries of clinical technicians not included here. Reim- 
bursement is shown as reduction of expense. 


Mr. Denon. Increase for salaries and expenses. You are request- 
ing an increase in ‘Salaries and expenses” of $334,000? 

Dr. Jounson. You are referrmg to what table? 

Mr. Denton. Page 319. 

Dr. Jounson. That includes salary increases. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. You have asked for a supplemental appropriation 
because of the salary increase? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Denton, $274,000? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sit 

Mr. Denton. Where is that? 

Dr. Jounson. It is pending in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Denton. And you do not know what they have allowed? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is another case where the $274,000 is tenta- 
tive. They must follow it right up or increase. That was decreased 
but that was their calculation in December. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Denton. You propose for “Salary and expenses” an increase 
of $60,000 besides the amount for salary creases. What is that for? 

Dr. Jounson. All of that is in the category of expenses, and $40,000 
of it is to install other wiring equipment and transformer vaults for 
conversion of electric current furnished Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Mr. Denton. Why would that go with expenses? 

Dr. Jounson. It is for the expense account. It is really not for 
Howard University. It is to enable the Howard University to render 
a service to Freedmen’s Hospital. Our power plant serves both. 

Last year Congress gave Freedmen’s Hospital $55,000 for wiring 
and for internal changes to make possible the bringing of alternating 
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current into the hospital. Freedman’s Hospital cannot get that 
current until the proper transformer and wiring is set up. 

Mr. Denton. That is $40,000 of the $60,000 increase. 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. Now, the other $20,000 is for repairs— 
showers, roofs, and baths of Slowe and Carver Halls. These are the 
two halls erected in the last war for Government personnel and after 
being used by them they were turned over to Howard University as 
dormitories with the provision that if the President of the United 
States thought that during another war they might be needed for the 
accommodation of Government personnel he would have the right to 
take them over for that purpose. 

Mr. Denton. Are they wood or brick? 

Dr. Jonnson. Brick buildings. They were constructed at a time 
of crisis such as now, when substitute materials had to be used and 
the substitute materials have caused a development of certain defi- 
ciencies which will require approximately $33,000 to take care of. We 
are asking $20;000 on that. 

Mr. Denton. For shower baths and other things. I understand 

ou. 
' Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 


PRECLINICAL MEDICAL BUILDING 


Mr. Denton. You show a detailed request for plans and specifica- 
tions of $60,000. That is an increase of $4,500. What are these for? 
Dr. Jonnson. The increase is designed to complete the amount 
needed for the plans and specifications for the preclinical medical 
building. We are now engaged in a six-point program for goed 
: is is 
the pivotal building. It is to take care of the preclinical instruction 
for both medicine and dentistry. That building was at first estimated 
to cost something like $3,800,000, and we felt then bound to advise 
the Public Building Service that we could complete the plans and 
specifications for $195,000. If we could stick by that estimate, we 
would need the $35,000 now. But the Public Building Administra- 
tion reviewed the cost of this building in January 1951, and estimated 
that on the basis of present prices they would have to increase the 
total cost by 13 percent. 

Now, if we had had a complete architectural contract, we would not 
have been disturbed by that word, but the partial appropriation for 
planning requires us to increase the architectural contract sum, too, 
so we must increase it by 13 percent. 

Mr. Denton. When do you plan to erect this building? 

Dr. Jounson. It will be ready for contract just as soon as we can 
clear the space. We now have an additional building under contract— 
the pharmaceutical building. That will be completed in the second 
quarter. Both pharmacy and dentistry are now accommodated in an 
old deteriorated building on the spot where this new building has to go. 
It is estimated that they will be ready to leave that building in the 
last quarter of 1953. 

Now, what we are trying to do is to have the plans and specifica- 
tions for the premedical building ready for bids so we can put it under 
contract when these two groups are ready to vacate. We will put the 


doubling the output of pao and dentists from Howar 
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premedical building up for bids and proceed at once. The whole pro- 
ram depends on this. 

Mr. Denton. Are you having trouble getting steel? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. The dental building has been under contract 
for some time, and some steel was at first assigned to us, but with- 
drawn; and the contractor was actually estopped on the job for want 
of steel. But the Public Buildings Service tells us they have allotted 
steel for the second quarter. 

Mr. Denton. That is for the dental building? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. ; 

Mr. Denton. Have you made any inquiry as to whether you will 
get steel for the premedical building? 

Dr. Jounson. That is a long way off yet and the nature of the whole 
program is such that our feeling is that the allocators of steel would 
have a tendency to give it to us right away ; because doubling the out- 
put of Negro physicians and dentists is a matter of urgent importance 
for national defense. 


STATUS OF NEW BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Denton. I wish you would tell us a little about your whole 
program for construction of buildings. In 1952 there was an appro- 
priation of $1,236,500, and the estimate for this year is $1,592,000, 
which includes an increase of $355,500. 

Dr. Jonnson. That entire sum is to take care of four items. The 
first is the liquidation of the existing contract authority on the 
biology greenhouse—$897,500. Congress has already authorized that 
contract. 

Mr. Denton. In what state of construction is that building? 

Dr. Jonnson. The plans and specifications are now in such a state 
that we figure the building will be started in May 1952, and com- 
pleted in November 1953. So that the full amount for the construc- 
tion contract will be needed in 1953. 

The second item—there are two items that belong together— 
liquidation of contract authority provided for under escalator clauses 
of the appropriation acts on projects now under construction. These 
are the engineering building, $41,340; and the Dental School building, 
$372,939. This is at the rate of 21.4 percent on the cost of construction. 

Mr. Denton. When do you expect that to be completed? 

Dr. Jounson. The dental building was started in September 1951 
and is scheduled to be completed about February 1953. The cut- 
back in steel has held it up so we think now the completion will be 
postponed until May 1953. But that is still within our emergency 
schedule. 

The last one is a dental appropriation. That is for the equip- 
ment of the dental building in the amount of $280,221, and that 
the limit of cost may be revised upward from $2,242,520 to $2,565,251 
to take care of that increase. This is brought about by the fect 
that on June 30, 1948, when the Public Buildings Depar:ment 
made its first estimate and allowed $437,000 for equipment, they were 
making an estimate on the basis of the best information available and 
in the absence of a detailed presentation room by room of the equip- 
ment required. It took some time to get that detailed presentation. 
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When it was ready on August 29, 1951, the Public Buildings Service, 
on the basis of that information, revised its estimate to the amount 
of $1,110,000. 

Now, we have left after the construction of this building only 
$340,038.21 for equipment. The Bureau of the Budget here approves 
our request for an additional $280,221 to make a total of $620,259.21 
toward a list which is estimated to cost $1,110,000. ‘That means that 
we shall be expected either to cut that list down into half; quanti- 
tatively or qualitatively. So, you can see this is a minimum appropria- 
tion and that, however drastically we may revise this list, we certainly 
will not be able to carry it out below this sum. 


OVER-ALL PROGRAM FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Denron. Turn to page 23, where you have a summary of the 
plans and specifications of the buildings of Howard University. That 
first item, ‘“‘Master plan,’ is evidently completed and you are not 
asking anything more for that? 

Dr. Jounson. That is so. Here is the plan [producing it]. This 
master plan has been very carefully and very thoughtfully and very 
thoroughly prepared by the Public Buildings Service and GSA. It 
sets forth in brief the educational program of Howard University to 
be taken care of and its several services. Each of the existing buiid- 
ings is appraised as to whether it is in good shape or not and whether 
it is suitable for the educational service or not. It recommends its 
retention in its present form, if it is sound, as part of the permanent 
program ; recommends its modification or alteration in case it is funda- 
mentally sound but not adequate. But, if-it is heavily deteriorated, 
such as the present building occupied by dentistry or pharmacy, it 
recommends its destruction and sets forth the stage in the development 
of the program when it would be most economical to do away with it. 

After having examined all existing buildings in relation to the pro- 
gram, it undertakes to indicate the specific new buildings required for 
the program and sets these buildings forth in detail as to their square 
footage for direct educational purposes, for general educational pur- 
poses, for administrative purposes; and then puts the entire thing 
together in perspective, showing how the entire campus will be 
organized when the program is complete. 

It then proceeds to divide these buildings into stages of develop- 
ment, trying to take into account what is the most thoughtful and 
economical way of using governmental funds in buildings, stage by 
stage, so as to take care of demolition and new construction in a 
properly correlated program. 

It then undertakes to examine the detailed utilities involved; 
appraises the existing utilities for steam distribution, for example; 
shows the respects in which they have to be modified or amended for 
water distribution, for sanitary and storm sewers, for gas distribution, 
for electricity and power and lighting distribution, for telephone dis- 
tribution, for sewers, both for steam, water, and gas distribution; and 
divides all this into stages also. 

It is, we believe, a study which solves tn advance a maximum 
number of problems and will enable Congress to take subsequent steps 
in the matter, in the light of the full information. 
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Mr. Denton. What was the total cost of it? 

Dr. Jounson. $50,000. 

Mr. Denton. And you made the last payment on it last year? 

Dr. Jounson. To the Public Building Service. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any estimate as to how much the whole 

rogram would cost? 

Dr. Jounson. I do not have it before me. 

Mr. CuarKeE. We have not completed the estimate throughout the 
entire program. 

Dr. Jonnson. It would take some considerable work to do that. 


AGE OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Denton. When was Howard University founded? 

Dr. Jonnson. March 2, 1867. 

Mr. Denvon. Are any of the original buildings still there? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. The original women’s dormitory is there. 
The original men’s dormitory is there. The original house occupied 
by General Howard as a residence is there; and a small original build- 
ing which used to serve as residence for Indian students is there and, 
perhaps, most interesting of all is this old building which we now 
call the Dental Building but which was first established to house 
Freedmen’s Hospital and the medical school. They are all there. 
They are, however, in such a state that the program will require them 
to be displaced. We are planning, however, to keep General Howard’s 
residence if we can. 

Mr. Denton. Many schools pride themselves on their old buildings. 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. We have a very difficult situation. Our land 
is limited. The women’s dormitory is in an extremely grave state of 
deterioration. It is now used as an administration building and the 
maintenance of that building is such that it has long ago reached a 
state of diminishing returns. 

TUITION 


Mr. Denton. What are the tuition charges? Do you have a sched- 
ule on it? 

Dr. Jounson. They vary. We have just raised them this year. 

Mr. Denton. That is what I was going to ask you. Do you have 
a table to put in the record? 

Dr. Jounson. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You might let us have it. 

Mr. CLarke. Engineering and architecture, $213; law, $213; music, 
$252; dentistry, $300; medicine, $450. 

Mr. Denton. These rates are lower than comparable schools. 

Dr. Jounson. They are high as compared—— 

Mr. Denton. With State universities. 

Dr. Jounson. Relatively low as compared with the best private 
institutions. 

(The requested table follows: ) 
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Schedule of tuition and other fees 









School or college 


Tuition per 
quarter 


Per year of 
3 quarters 





Engineering and architecture 
Law (on semester basis)! 








$71.00 
71.00 
71.00 
1106. 50 
71.00 


se $3 S32 
SS 88S S88 





































1 Law school charges are 
1 Tuition and fees are 


Bison fee (total cost, $9) 
Activity fee (religion only) 
Microscope rental (dentistry and medicine only) 
Music concert series (music only) 
Music library fee (music only) 


on the faculty? 
Dr. Jounson. This budget will not permit us to 


DECREASE IN GI ENROLLMENT 






Mr. Denton. One other thing. 


d on a semester basis—2 semesters to school year. 
d during quarterly registration periods in 3 installments of approximately half 
of the year’s cost in the first installment, and the balance in 2 installments at the winter and spring registra- 


per trimester__ 6. 
.per ty “gon 1. 


do that. 


tion periods. 

Other fees 
EE eit ns bdtinte dnatiaetodeeoddhednbe Geen ewe per quarter__ $4. 50 
Be EELS SAAS ROS ae plein Goa IRE a get RS Cts. a. . 5.00 
Raat mees oo. St hE Lk a SE nu es do_... 2.00 


Extracurricula fee (liberal arts, engineering and architecture, music only) 
per quarter__ 1. 


Laboratory fee (medicine only) -_--_.---.----.--------- per trimester_. 3. 34 
Laboratory fee (dentistry, dental hygiene, and pharmacy) 
per trimester or quarter__ 5. 00 
Matriculation fee (paid only once)_........----..-------------------- 10. 00 
Laboratory fees: 
RIO s oils With cis wins id Lis ~atleM nae pelasen per quarter per course._ 10. 00 
i i speeder hide b nica de eae hae Meee eed ee ee do_... 5.00 
oo sac a A Bd gin pei Gk wide ain See do____ 10.00 
Ree eS ho a eS ae per quarter.. 5. 00 
Deferred or late payment fee____.....-..-._----------------+-- do_... 2.00 
Dpenns GEMININOEION 108 oa i io ce hein ee own eS en ceo. 3. 50 
OI oie ihe he a ee ee eS 14. 00 


Quarter hour rate.—Part-time students and students electing to enroll in more 
or less than the normal load in a school or college are charged a tuition rate based 
on the number of quarter hours elected at $5 per quarter hour. 


Mr. Denton. In your budget, do you propose taking new members 


Don’t you expect we will have a 
decrease in enrollment of colleges here as everywhere else because the 
GI bill of rights has practically served its purpose in that regard? 

Dr. Jounson. We have already experienced a decrease in the GI 
group. What will happen in the next few years is that the enrollment 
in liberal arts will go down but a considerable number of these men 
will become members of the professional schools and graduate schools. 

There is an offsetting factor at Howard University which has oper- 
ated to make the enrollment somewhat unique in the past few years 
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of crisis. It appears to be operating to some extent now. That is the 
Negro population which furnishes by far the majority of our students 
lies close to the edge of the economic saucer in normal times. When- 
ever a time of crisis comes that increases the amount of employment 
in the Nation in general, the area of economic opportunity widens for 
them and they also have increased opportunity for upgrading. That 
makes it possible for them to send the marginal child to college which 
they would not do in normal times. 

So, while we have to take into account all the factors that involve 
descending enrollment, we may expect it to be offset in part by this 
situation. 

Mr. Denron. You mean your enrollment stayed up during the last 
war? 

Dr. Jounson. While decreasing in other parts of the country; yes. 

Mr. Denton. But after the end of the war you did notice a tre- 
mendous increase in enrollment? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. We expected to receive about 900 returned 
soldiers and we thought very carefully that that would be the number 
that would come to Howard. Instead, we got 2,640 and our gross 
enrollment was boosted up to 7,231. 










EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION INCREASES SINCE 1944 


Mr. Denton. In that connection, I noticed that the appropriation 
for 1944—that was during the war—was $900,000. That compares 
with this year’s proposed appropriation of $2,900,000, which is an 
increase of $2,000,000. I appreciate you pay higher salaries and all 
your costs have increased tremendously but I would think a large 
part of that increase was due to the fact that you did have these 
returned soldier enrollments. 

Now, we come to the point where it has increased .$2,000,000— 
300 percent. With this decrease in the soldier enrollment it seems 
to me something ought to be done to bring it back where it was. 
I do not think your school ought to be curtailed but something ought 
to be done to compensate for the fact that you do not have that big 
problem. 

Dr. Jounson. I should say that is a sound way of thinking and if 
I were sitting in your chair I think I would be coerced into that line 
of thought myself. 

There are offsetting considerations which I think you will want to 
take into account. 

The turning point came in the school year 1946-47. If you will 
look at the budget of the university at that time you will find that 
before the soldiers came, the college of liberal arts had been substan- 
tially impoverished to build up the professional schools. And if you 
will read the hearings of 1944-45-46, you will see Congress became 
aware of that situation and was undertaking to make substantial 
increase in the appropriation to build up that critical situation. 

Mr. Denton. Let us take the year 1947. The appropriation that 
year was originally $1,200,530; and there was a pay increase which 
increased it $181,600 and a supplementary increase under Public Law 
46 which was $275,364. So, even in 1947 it was less than you are 
asking now. I appreciate you have had increased expenses but 
you had that increase ip enrollment then which you don’t have now. 
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Dr. Jounson. I would like to address myself to that in a moment 
if may. I want to give you some figures which will be illuminating, 
I will say, in principle, before I find the document I am looking for, that 
a very large part of the increase in money that you have there is due 
to salary increases to overcome the trend of inflation by which Con- 
gress has realized that Howard University would be injured, being 
located in Washington, as it is. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate the salary-increases factor. Of course 
they are listed in here. : 

Dr. Jounson. The total amount of them up to this point. is 
$1,317,582.26. If you subtract that from the total appropriation— 
if you take into account the ones that are going to be paid in the fall, 
this year, it will be $1,607,323.26. That comes up from the days 
when the full professorial salary was $2,600. Subtract that from the 
appropriation this year. 

Mr. Denton. That leaves $1,200,000 in round numbers, so an 
increase of $300,000 has been for other things. 

Dr. Jounson. Subtract from that $1,209,000, the actual appro- 
priation for 1947. 

Mr. Denton. It leaves $300,000 for other things. 

Dr. Jonson. So that the only increase applicable to increased 
students and increased quality of education is $300,000. 

Mr. Denton. How much has the tuition increased in that time? 

Dr. Jounson. It has come up from $100 to $213 in March. 

Mr. Denton. Just double. 

Dr. Jounson. I could give you anindex. You take in 1941, student 
fees furnished $269,470. In 1948 they furnished $1,018,157. There 
is an increase—a net increase—in the contribution from private 
sources. 

Mr. Denton. Of 400 percent. 

Dr. Jonnson. $800,000 as over against a gross increase in Federal 
appropriation applicable to the quality of instruction of $300,000. 

Mr. Denton. That is not comparable. The Federal increase also 
includes the increase in salaries amounting, you said, to some 
$1,600,000. 

Dr. Jonnson. That is true. The point I think you were trying to 
arrive at was the amount of money applicable to increase, either in 
the quality or quantity of instruction, such as would be determined 
by the number of increases in the faculty, for example. But, just 
whether it is wise to cut the appropriation—and I say I am wholly in 
accord with the mental attitude that makes you raise that question— 
I would raise it in your position, too. It is not the money question, 
but what is the state of the teaching staff which is the critical area. 

Now, if you look at the budget of Howard University: and examine 
it according to first-rate educational criteria, this is what you will 
find at this moment: 

You are 27 teachers short in liberal arts; 30 teachers short for first- 
class medical instruction in the medical school. We have just been 
surveyed by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, which first of all praises with un- 
mitigated opinion the remarkable progress made in this medical 
school in the last 20 years. It says that now it is in a critical situa- 
tion and that every gain we have made will be lost unless we can go 
forward in certain fundamental respects, including an increase in the 
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number of teachers especially in the preclinical branches, in space 
and accommodation for them, in materials and supplies and equip- 
ment for all branches. 

Now, that is in medicine alone. 

Now take into account the fact that by 1954 we are going to double 
the output of physicians and double the output of dentists. Every 
thoughtful consideration would indicate that we not only must not 
reduce the medical staff but we must advance it at the earliest possible 
moment. In this area we consider ourselves to be in a desperate 
situation. 

Mr. Denton. I will agree with you on the medical school. 

I was thinking of the liberal-arts school. 

Dr. Jonnson, In this area a reduction in funds means a reduction in 
the ratio of the faculty to the students. If you take the President’s 
committee, appointed some 2 or 3 years ago, on the quantitative 
increase of higher education—that committee’s studies, as well as the 
studies made by the liberal arts bodies themselves, indicate that first- 
class liberal arts instruction requires approximately 1 teacher to every 
12students. If you have 1 teacher to every 15 students you can make 
itina poor way. Now, what we have done at Howard is to take into 
account all the studies made in this field, and we have arrived at a 
conclusion that in the first 2 years of the college of liberal arts, includ- 
ing the services which we render to pharmacy, engineering, and other 
areas, we can teach with 1 teacher for 20 students. But when we 
reach the graduate school we must have 1 teacher for 10 students. 

Now, when we put together that whole study, we believe that we 
can operate a sound coHege of liberal arts on the ratio of 1 to 14, 
including the graduate school, over against a ratio prevailing in the 
best American institutions now of from 1 to 9 to 1 to 12. 

Now, you see already in our percentage of the teachers that we know 
we are running the risk of having a ratio higher than that prevailing 
in the best institutions because we have at our disposal certain studies 
that will justify us—instead of asking for a ratio of 1 to 9 or 1 to 12— 
asking for 1 to 14.1. We have now a ratio of 1 to 17. 

Is that a point at which you want to reduce teachers? 

Our answer is “No.” You do not reduce, if you keep the same 
purpose you always had in the Congress. Do you have the same 
eg ose? Congress started out to have a first-class institution. 
f they have the same purpose, then you want to reach a ratio of 1 
to 14. You can do it by standing still with the appropriation for 
teachers. You do not have to appropriate money. But don’t cut 
the appropriation. Keep the present staff. Let the student body 
descend until you reach a point of 1 to 14. If it descends beyond that 
point, then so far as the ratio of teachers to students is concerned, that 
is the time to cut. 


EFFECT OF TUITION INCREASE 


Mr. Denton. How much more revenue will your increased tuition 
bring to the university? 

Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Clarke, you have that exactly. Don’t you? 
I may answer in principle. Before he gives you the exact amount 
that we designed to increase in fees to produce revenue adequate to 
offset the loss in fees that would come from the falling student body. 
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Mr. Denton. You felt that it would be about the same? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. We are after the maintenance of quality. 
I think, as a matter of sound principle and public policy, it ought to 
be that the student fee at Howard would be the same as for publicly 
maintained institutions in this area. That objective ought to be 
maintained. 

I suggest that a wise appraiser of higher education, looking at 
Howard University today, would probably suggest to the Government 
that if you want Howard University to perform its purpose effectively, 
keeping in mind you are dealing with the economically lowest tenth of 
the population, you would want these fees to b2 the same as in Virginia, 
Missouri, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. You can see how des. 
perately we are mindful of the necessity of sustaining quality. We do 
wait to ask you to sustain it. We raised the student fees by $40 
in the college of liberal arts in order that by all means we could sustain 
as much of it as we could. The actual income from student fees in 
1950 and 1951 was $743,526. We estimate in the present budget that 
with the fee increases we can offset the loss in fees coming from the 
decrease of the student body and sustain income from fees—$740,086. 

Mr. Denton. About the same. 

Dr. Jounson. And that is exactly what we are trying to do. 

So, if you will sustain the appropriation where it is, we have already 
taken steps to sustain the fees where they are, and we can keep the 
quality of the institution from deteriorating now. 





ENDOWMENTS 


Mr. McGrara. In the last fiscal year how much did you receive 
in endowment or gifts? 

Dr. Jounson. The following is a list of gifts other than for student 
aid. The greater partis for research—specific research. Nine thou- 
sand five hundred dollars is increase in general endowment. 





Genera: Soci 's Sh iS Ree ee Soin et Bae $721. 64 
College of liberal atts ct J. (ici. a. et seg Hs dn ed 755. 52 
College of engineering and architecture___....-..-_-------------- 357. 00 
College of medicine. -_-.-----------~-- Etc es ae ek Ga ee 122, 149. 47 
Be Ty SRR ICE Sap tally & Sule yy din EL He RCNA CoE DE Mahe opty Lian 8, 378. 00 
Ciba oeneet i ea Ai bs De ae 45, 617. 65 
BOnGes tr BOCA WORK. 215k. ares on uio- pags bie eewawal) 11, 742. 96 
EES IE AIOE eR TREE: GN Fe el gm EO as THEE 1, 107. 32 

OS hb hath as Luka dies ROR dosh gala Ciuoe etme 190, 829. 76 
Gifte féf student aid. 25055. aie eG el er. 11, 548. 53 

UU ol al ccnincesnahe ah cise: « als been dabmacabinicinta vebemmlciniiiaias wanistes ate 202, 373. 29 


Mr. McGratu. And when you use the word “increase’’ do you 
mean that was the increase for the present fiscal year? 

Dr. Jounson. These are annual amounts. 

Mr. McGratu. Then you do not use the word “increase.” 

Dr. Jonnson. When you come to endowment, that is an increase 
of endowment. 

Mr. McGrata. We are talking about endowments. That is the 
only thing we are talking about now. When you used the word 
“Gncrease’’ you did not mean increase over the fiscal year. 

Dr. Jonnson. Those are general increases. 
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Mr. Cuarke. They are not increases from endowment but actual 
amounts of gifts and grants. 


TRUST-FUND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. McGraru. In addition to the list you have submitted, have 
you any trust funds invested for the benefit of the university? 
” Dr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. McGraru. And in the last fiscal year what was your income 
from these investments? 

Dr. Jounson. The endowment income for the university, both re- 
stricted and general last year for other than student aid was $55,555.63. 
For student aid, $13,562.68. So the total endowment income last 
year was approximately $69,000. 

Mr. McGraru. And that is used for the general administration of 
the entire university. Is it? 

Dr. Jounson. No. The greater portion of these funds is restricted. 
Actually $9,474.43 was unrestricted. 

Mr. McGrartu. But when you say referring to restricted funds, 
what are they? 

Dr. Jounson. The word “restricted’’ means the donor gave the 
money for a specific purpose and this shows the specific areas in which 
there are restricted funds. 

Mr. McGrartu. And when the donor restricted it, it was to that 
certain department like liberal arts or pharmacy? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. The expenditures for the entire institution 
last year were $4,663,920.84, of which the Government appropria- 
tion provided $2,605,466.53. 

Mr. McGrartn. Referring specifically to your endowment fund 
who are the persons charged with responsibility of investment or 
checking the investments and following them? 

Dr. Jounson. The board of trustees, Mr. Chairman, has a finance 
committee. It is one of the very few standing committees. In gen- 
eral, the board is so organized to require all major matters of policy 
to come directly to the board, but in the matter of investments it has 
a special committee. This committee employs an investment coun- 
sel, a man also employed by Princeton University. He has shown his 
skill by substantial improvement in our investments and the returns 
frcm them. 

He maces periodic reports to us and we buy and sell on his recom- 
mendation and we make up the portfolio of investments on his advice. 

Mr. McGrarnu. There is no Government representative on that 
committee. Is there? 

Dr. Joanson. No. We do, however, furnish promptly to the 
Government in the annual report of the president and in the annual 
report of the treasurer full information on the investments. We list 
the investments themselves and we set forth the income from the 
investments; so the Government is in a position at any time to be 
advised in detail of the amount invested and the specific areas in 
which they are invested and the income on investments. 

Mr. Denton. I imagine the dormitories and dining facilities are 
self-supporting. 

Dr. Jounson. That is our aim to make them self-supporting and 
substantially, over a period of years, they do that. Because we are 
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serving a population on the lower level of income, we try to make the 
margin between costs and price as small as possible. This year we 
might have a deficit and next year a small surplus. It is never 
profit and never over a period of 10 years a’great loss. It is ou 
purpose to spend no Government funds in this area and we carry out 
that. purpose. ee 

Mr. Srepuens. There is one thing I should mention. This state- 
ment they have been reading from is prepared by an incorporated 
firm of public accountants and they pay between $6,000 and $6,500 
for that service. It is an independent firm of auditors and they have 
copies of it available to the committee at any time if they wish to see 
it. 

Mr. McGrats. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, JANUARY 21, 1952. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


EARL J. McGRATH, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION 

RAYMOND W. GREGORY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

ERICK L. LINDMAN, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION OF STATE AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS BRANCH 

MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 

M, A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FSA 


PROMOTION AND FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Amounts available for obligation 





eer 
1951 actual 





a 
1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Asrnroprtateen Gr Gham. 2 ee ick | $19,875, 760 | $19, 123, 261 | $19, 123, 261 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_..._............---.-- 943, 883 {oo oo cS Pnisdido de> ‘ 











Obligations ineurred__.........-..-..----------------.-- | 19, 881,877 | 19, 128, 261 | 19, 123, 261 





Obligations by activities 




















| 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
1. Grants to States (George-Barden Act)__...-.........--.---- $19, 364,897 | $18, 948, 261 | $18, 948, 261 
2. Gama he Wwe, bia ~ sb is eh. 3 30, 000 30,000 | 30, 000 
Ee er Pee ese ee 103, 980 105, 000 | 105, 000 
4. Grants to the Virgin Islands. -_................-.---.------ 33, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Gbtigatienh intiined. 22082 2 19,531,877 | 19, 123, 261 | 19, 123, 261 
Obligations by objects 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
cca cc a re Be a ag hs Paced oan ge $19, 531, 877 
ROR, AS Se ee iets sinks pig Spe age eee = aaa 19, 123, 261 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | | 1953 estimate 





. | j 
Obligations ineurred during the year._.-...........----.._.- -| $19, 531, 877 |. $19, 123, 261 $19, 123, 261 
Expenditures out of current authorizations....-...........-- ats 19, 5 ), 531,877 | “19, 123, 261 | 19, 123, 61 
| 











SALARIES AND Expenses 


Amounts available efor obligation 








| | 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate. _.-......-..__- ee ------| $2, 477, 500 | $3, 245, 413 $3, 200, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase. Raa Hp 219, 000 | Pete ee 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__.______- Ns, 32, 686 | 30,000 | 30, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts-- ; papebioeel 10, 496: fessiv sss tubs DES See Fi 
Total available for obligation... _- + achat _.....-| 2,520,612 | 3,494,413 | 3, 230, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Soa 2 ve M906 4) LoS ge ss ic Bett ear i 
Obligations incurred -.. -- | 2, 508, 907 3, 494, 413° } 3, 230, 000 
Comparativ e transfer to “School construction, Office of Edu- | | 
ne ge ee A! ec ee ge ae all eas a4, 923 | —6536; 403 |_ 2.2222... if 


Doth ohligatons + -..- ) 22s 55/2 -.-.-----.-.-...---..--|.. 2,393, 984 | 2, 958, 010 | “3, 230, ‘000 
| 


\ 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for travel from educational institutions 
and professional organizations pursuant to authority in the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1952, 


Obligations by activities 














Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
vpeedbiann |-_—— nine 

1, Development of vocational education -.-........--.---.-.-- $537, 985 $555, 000 $555, 000 
2. Services to State and local school systems: 

(a) School assistance in federally affected areas. __-___-- 303, 221 713, 891 801, 812 

(b) Services to school systems_--_........--.-..-----.- 176, 581 277, 528 277, 528 

(c) Services to elementary and secondary schools. _...-- 386, 283 389, 268 389, 268 

(d) Auxiliary educational services. __._.........-......- 131, 014 126, 866 126, 866 

(e) iemmational educational programs.__........--.--- 13, 366 11, 323 11, 323 

7 meen RING. . 5522-3 5------- pacuscscenaa[um sg eeuebiad eee Rembes sian shy 181, 000 

8. Services to higher educational institutions___-...........-- 255, 050 262, 777 262, 777 

4. Program development and coordination____.._......._...-- 61, 496 70, 241 70, 241 

(a) Collection and analysis of statistics...............-- 121, 777 128, 542 131, 611 

(6) Information and publications___.............-..---- 93, 750 100, 207 | 100, 207 

2, aaa atparpnty app aprpeay aia Ne eR ae in ene peareron 313, 461 322, 367 | 322, 3 367 

NI eee 2, 393, 984 2, 958, 010 3, 230, 000 











94652—52—pt. 1-——-8 
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Obligations by objects 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1593 estimate 





‘Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details - __ 


Sreanportntion of things 

Communication services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Cooperative projects 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 
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3, 230, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Réimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. - 
Out of prior authorizations 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases_ - -- 


, $241, 256 
2, 508, 907 


2, 750, 163 


43,112 
390, 189 
6, 085 


$390, 189 
3, 494, 413 


$269, 850 
3, 230, 000 





3, 884, 602 
30, 000 


3, 499, 850 
30, 000 





2, 310, 777 


3, 584, 752 


3, 181, 47 











2, 984, 323. 
390, 189 
210, 240 





2, 911, 697 
261, 0% 
8, 760 





PAYMENTS TO ScHOooL Districts 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





BT I i i does ip eecddnesccuwcéen 
Transferred (pursuant to Public Law 874) from— 
Quartermaster Service, Arm 
Salaries and expenses, ‘Atomic Energy Commission - - - 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 


$28, 700, 000 
353, 588 
200 


$40, 000, 00 








29, 080, 7£8 








40, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Maintenance and operation of schools: 
51 


$29, 080, 755 
40, 000, 000 
40, 000, 00! 
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Obligations by objects 


: 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
: 1951 


$29, 080, 788 
40, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





: Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
' Obligations incurred durin 


g the year 


$130, 542 


$15, 332, 494 
40, 000, 000 


$10, 000, 090 
40, 000, 000 





29, 211, 330 


15, 332, 494 
105, 610 


13, 773, 226 


55, 332, 494 


uct: 
Deirriiquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 





Total expenditures 45, 332, 494 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 


30, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 


13, 748, 558 
24, 668 15, 332, 494 














FurTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 
ARTs 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
1951 $2, 480, 000 

*Stimate 2, 480, 000 

on 2, 480, 000 

$269, 85) 

5, 230, 000 


$2, 480, 000 


, 181, 547 


Obligations by objects 


ot (11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
870) 1951 $2, 480, 000 

q 2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





| 
1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





stimate 


| Obligations incurred during the year $2, 480, 000 


2, 480, 000 


$2, 480, 000 $2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 2, 480, 000 





, 000, 00 4 Expenditures out of current authorizations 














, 000, 000 


30, 785 
10, O00 
10, 000 
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Grants FOR ScHoot ConstrRucTION 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred (pursuant to Public Law 815) from— 
Acquisition and construction of real property, head 
ment of the Air Force. 
Salaries and expenses, Atomic Energy Commission __ 


$74, 500, 000 


57,000 
96, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization 
Prior year balance available__........-..-......--.-..--- 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Obligations incurred 





piy oe a Ag transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Education” .__-.-..-- dig 2 


25, 713, 225 


$150, 000, 000 





75, 713, 225 
73, 939, 775 
114, 923 


76, 713, 225 


76, 713, 225. 
536, 403 








74, 054, 698 


76, 249, 628 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 





1. School construction survey. 
2. Emergency school construction 
3. Technical services rendered by other age ncies.- 


RIE TETAS Sees Sea egg ot ar Ce Op NPS 


$1, 864, 640 
72, 075, 135 
114, 923 | 


74, 054, 698 | 


$1, 135, 360 
74, 577, 865 
536, 403 





1953 estimate 


“$149, 250,00 


76, 249, 628 | 150, 000, 600 





Obligations by objects 


7 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





07 
11 


Other contractual services: Services sven by other 


agencies _- 
Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions 


De EE Ce ESE Se ae RRC SIO 


$114, 923 
73, 939, 775 





$536, 403 
75, 713, 225 


$750, 00 
149, 250, 000 





74, 054, 698 | 


76, 249, 628 





150, 000, 000 





Analysis of erpenditures 





| 


1951 actual 


| 
1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


$73, 939, 775 


$70, 706, 064 
75, 713, 225 


$40, 713, 225 


150, 000, 000 





Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 


73, 939, 775 
7 


’ ’ 


146, 419, 289 
40, 713, 225 


190, 713, 225 


pvr, 








Total expenditures 


3, 233, 711 


105, 706, 064 


140, 712, 225 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
of seoreerrsiets to liquidate prior year contract | 
IEEE ices as conncice nds scusei soon tucenel 
Of new obligational authority 
Out of prior authorizations 








45, 706, 064 





100, 000, 000 
40, 713, 225 








‘timate 


000, 000 


000, 000 


000, 000 
000, 000 


D00, 000 


timate 


50, 000 
50, 000 


100, 000 


timate 


50, 000 
50, 000 


00, 000 


imate 


13, 225 
00, 000 


10, 000 
12, 295 


0), 000 
(3, 225 
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Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it this afternoon the Office of Education. Do you have a 
statement, Dr. McGrath? 

Dr. McGratn. I have no mimeographed statement. I would like 
to talk about a few things in general and then stand for questions 
after that. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. McGrartn. I would like to say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, 


| that we appreciate this opportunity to come before the committee and 


present our budgetary askings. You will observe in a few minutes 


| when we turn to the summary sheet on the budget that we have tried 


to hold the line this year in the Office of Education budget. 
We realize that this is an unusual period in our history and that 


| large expenditures have to be made for military purposes, and conse- 


quently, we have tried to be modest in our askings. 

I would like to say, however, that this ought to be a period in 
which the Office will be expanding its services. The Office has been 
for long, indeed since 1867, a small organization, and largely, I think, 
because of the tradition in America which has been to leave the control 
and operation and the support of education almost exclusively in the 
hands of local and State authorities. 

I think and I hope that that tradition will continue, but it is clear 
already that problems are emerging in American education which 
can no longer be handled on a State and local basis, and national 
leadership is required. 

If this were not an emergency period, therefore, | should be asking 
oo to enlarge our staff considerably and give us additional 
facilities. 


REASONS FOR MAINTAINING HIGH LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


I would like to say too, Mr. Chairman, that I think even in this 
emergency period it is important to maintain the essential educational 
services of the Nation, first because the very success of our military 
effort will in large part be determined by the general and the ipabel. 
ized education of our people. Because of mere numbers we cannot 
contend with the aggressor on a man-to-man basis, and we have to 
rely, therefore, on our unusual productive capacity and our unusual 
human adaptability. 

I think also we should not forget the fact that the free way of life 
which we so much enjoy is under attack not only militarily but also 
through various and devious devices in which the minds of the people 
are influenced. I think our school system, therefore, has to be strong 
and has to have a sound,program of training for citizenship to keep 
before our young people, the future adults of this country, the values 
of our free system which we so much prize. 

Thirdly, our productive capacity itself is very largely, I think, a 
result of the educational system of this country. In the last 2 or 3 
months I spent some time in countries like Iraq and Jordan. The liv- 
ing standards in those countries are exceedingly low. After studying 
their educational system and their economic and political system, I 
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came to the conclusion that they can never change their living stand. 
ards very much until their educational system is improved to make 
each individual a more productive member of society. 

I think this example of our relative superiority in conditions of 
living points all the more to our needs for keeping up a high level of 
education in this country to guarantee continued large-scale produc. 
tion and effective citizenship. 

Now, we have not only come near holding the line in this budget 
but we have done some other things that I think the committee should 
know about in the way of taking on special assignments growing out 
of the emergency which normally we would not have to do with the 
existing staff. I will mention only two. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM DEFENSE EFFORT 


Every Congressman is familiar with the difficult situation we have 
been having with the controlled-materials business. To get a proper 
allotment of controlled materials for the schoolhouses of the country 
has not been easy. I want to put in the record that I think the DPA 
authorities have made strenuous efforts to give us steel and copper 
and other materials for school buildings, but in spite of that we have 
at times come off short. To get that program started and to keep it 
rolling on an efficient basis, we had to throw a large number of the 
members of our staff into that job before there was any money avail- 
able for the administration and the operation of that program. 

And so in the early months of the controlled-materials plan we took 
people off of all kinds of jobs that they would normally be doing, and we 

ave them assignments in the controlled-materials program. I think 
rom the reactions we get from the school men of the country that even 
with those limited resources put together on an emergency basis the 
office has handled this:program to the satisfaction of the profession. 

Likewise, there were numerous problems connected with the defer- 
ment of college students, to take only one other example. We 
assigned part of our staff, especially one man who gave nearly his 
whole time, to working with General Hershey’s office, to see that 
current information about deferment policies reached the school 
people, the college and university people especially, and also boys who & 
were up for draft, so that they had the latest and most authentic 
information on these subjects. 

Now, I could give other examples of how our staff has given up & «< 

( 
t 











regular activities to take on emergency activities. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we did this willingly, and, 
of course, we will keep doing it as long as is necessary, but the ongoing 
program of the Office will be damaged to the extent that we have to I 


take on these special activities. I would like to illustrate concretely I 
what I mean by this. 
One of the problems in the United States today, as some of you & s 


may have read in the New York Times 6 or 7 weeks ago, is the prob- 

lem of maintaining a continuous flow of scientists and technicians out ( 
of the high aren A and colleges of the country in order to keep up t 
our civilian activities and our military activities requiring scientific I 
and technical knowledge. Now, one man in our office, Philip Johnson, &% | 
is a scientist. One of the things he has been chiefly concerned with f 
in the past 6 months is working with a committee of scientists repre- t 
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senting the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and other science groups in developing techniques by which the 
attention of young men could be called to the great national need in 


| the technological and scientific fields and guidance services by which 


they could be attracted in to these scientific areas. 

Now, if we take Johnson off that project and put him on a controlled- 
materials plan, which to be sure he would be able to handle success- 
fully, this project in science has to be given up, and I think that if we 
continued to assign him to other duties the damage to this scientific 
program would be serious in terms of our national welfare. 


NEED OF SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


I would like to say one other matter in conclusion, and that is, Mr. 
Chairman, that you will remember last year when we came before you 
we described for you a reorganization of. the Office of Education under 
which a large number of units were gathered together principally 
under three administrative units, the purpose being to mobilize the 


| Office more efficiently to deal with large problems in American educa- 


tion rather than permitting each individual staff member to be con- 
cerned with his own particular area of interest. 

This has led to a focusing of the energy of the staff and the thought 
on several large problems, and I would like to give you just one as an 
illustration of what we have done. I am informed by the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Labor that one of the serious 
problems in this country is concerned with the migrant worker. We 
know from studies which educators have made and also from consulta- 
tion with the people in the Department of Labor that one of the most 
educationally underprivileged groups of children in America today 
is the children of migrant workers. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by a “migrant worker’’? 

Dr. McGrartu. I mean a man who takes his family in Texas in the 
harvest season and moves from Texas to Oklahoma, to Kansas, to 
Iowa, to Minnesota, and to Michigan, stopping a brief period in each 
State to do the harvest. Then he works his way back down to Texas 


) again. 


Mr. Fogarty. The reason I asked that was that I thought, when 
you were talking about migrant workers, you were talking about the 
workers coming in from Puerto Rico and Mexico. That is a problem 


_ of the Agriculture Department and in the Department of Labor, 
' concerning the migrants coming in from Mexico and Puerto Rico and 


the Virgin Islands? 
Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. I heard testimony last year from a 
member of the Department of Labor on a bill to bring in several 


_ hundred thousand Mexican workers. Of course, to the degree—— 


Mr. Fogarty. But in connection with your work you are just 


; speaking about American citizens? 


Dr. McGratu. Yes, but these people who are brought in will un- 
doubtedly contribute to this problem if they remain any length of 
time. Of course, if they are shifted back to their own country in 6 


/ months or a year, they would not add materially to this problem. 
| But I am talking about the people who remain in this country but who 


float around in the various months of the year in different States and 
thereby cause a serious school problem. 
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Now, nobody knows bow many children there are in this group, 
Those who have studied the problem believe that there are between 
a million and a million and a half, or from 4 to 6 percent of our total] 
school population. We know from studies of some of these children P 
that they are the most underprivileged, educationally underprivileged, 
in America. They enter school later than other children. They do 
not attend as regularly as other children. They leave school earlier d 
in their life than other children. They get the least attention while } 
they are actually in school of any children because they constantly 





move from one community to another. \ 
Mr. Denton. Do you have any program to deal with that? y 
Dr. McGrarna. No, sir. This is what we would like to have: This d 

is one of the items in the budget that I am going to lead into, Mr, & . 

Congressman. “ 
Mr. Fogarty. Dr. McGrath, is that problem any more difficult I ¢ 

than the problem that exists in Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi? I 4 
Dr. McGratnu. The regular people who stay there, you mean? ¢ 
Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 
Dr. McGrarn. Yes;I think itis. I think they get even less educa- 

tion on the average than the children who remain in, let us say, the , 


mountain regions. 

I offer in evidence here the statement of the superintendent of 
public instruction in the State of Michigan, who said something like 4 
this recently about the education of migrant children: “The migrant 
children constitute the only group of children in the State of Michigan J ; 
with which we are now not adequately prepared to deal.” And this 
testimony you can get from superintendents of instruction in other 


regions. I 

It is a timely problem, because the Fair Labor Standards Act \ 
attempted to take these children out of the labor market, but the J y 
fact of the matter is, I am informed, that it is difficult to enforce that 


act because these children have no schools to go to, and as soon as the 
supervisory agent leaves the scene they are back in the fields working. 
Now, I offer this only as advice from another person. ; 
Mr. Focartry. What migrant workers would be used in Michigan? & 1 
Dr. McGratna. Can anybody answer that question? I do not & 
know what the different crops are that these people handle, Mr. & 
Chairman. q 
Mr. Denton. I think apples and cherries are two important ones. 
Dr. McGratu. I will put that in the record. 
Mr. Focarry. That will be satisfactory. 
Dr. McGrartua. I will do that for each of the States up through 
these streams that I am going to mention. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 





EAST COAST MIGRANT STREAM 


States Crops -y 
Meise... ORCA: \ 
New Hampshire-_--- --- Berries and fruits. 0 
Massachusetts. .._.... Fruit, potatoes, tobacco, and vegetables. K 
Connecticut__......... Fruit, potatoes, tobacco, and vegetables. N 
UOT OR i Vegetables, cherries, peaches, tomatoes, apples, beans, N 

strawberries, fruit, celery, onions, potatoes, corn, bush N 
berries, and peas. T 
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‘oup, 
ice EAST COAST MIGRANT STREAM—continued 
total States Crops 
dren Pennsylvania Bush berries, strawberries, beans, grapes, tomatoes, peas, 
ged asparagus, spinach, tobacco, apples, cabbage, cherries, 
om peaches, potatoes, cucumbers, beets, carrots, onions, 
J do celery, broccoli. 
urlier New Jersey Vegetables, fruit, potatoes, asparagus, beans, tomatoes. 
vhile Maryland Beans, eee sweetpotatoes, potatoes, tomatoes, 
: corn, and apples. 
untly paar ey ’ : 
. Virginia Apples, peaches, strawberries, beans, tomatoes, potatoes, 
ip cucumbers, black-eyed peas, and snap beans. 
West Virginia Apples. 
This North Carolina Vegetables, apples, peaches, beans, strawberries, po- 
tatoes. 
Mr EE. . : 
South Carolina ee net tomatoes, potatoes, strawberries, 
peaches. 
icut Peaches and plants. 
ippi? | Alabama Peanuts, potatoes, sweet corn, strawberries, and beans. 
: Florida Potatoes, beans, tomatoes, sugarcane, celery, citrus, 
sweet corn, sugar, strawberries, cabbage, cucumbers. 
luca. EAST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MIGRANT STREAM 
, the . : . 
Cotton, vegetables, rice, onions, spinach, carrots, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, corn, beans, peas, peppers, citrus, 
it of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli. 
like Arkansas Peaches, blackberries, cotton, rice, tomatoes, spinach, 
rrant strawberries, beans, grapes, apples. 
‘ican [ae Missouri Cotton. 
chan Illinois Beets, peas, sweet corn, vegetables, cucumbers, aspara- 
a eI cag we a pumpkins, apples, straw- 
ther ‘rries, peaches, cotton. 
_Asparagus, tomatoes, peas, corn, beans, potatoes, 
onions, nursery stock. 
. Act F Minnesota Beets; peas, corn, grain harvest, potatoes, beans. 
; the Wisconsin Cucumbers, beans, potatoes, peas, corn, beets, cherries, 
that apples. 
Sah, » Michigan Cherries, apples, truck crops, strawberries, beans, cueum- 
S the : PI , p ’ ’ ’ 
kine bers, peaches, bush fruit, potatoes, beets, tomatoes, 
3" muck crops, raspberries, chicory, asparagus, onions, 
F celery, grapes, plums, pears, corn, lima beans. 
gan? i Indiana Asparagus, strawberries, cherries, bush fruits, onions, 


4 peaches, celery, apples, grapes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
Mr : truck crops, pickles, muck crops, corn, beets, potatoes, 
uM lima beans, seed corn. 

Truck crops, tomatoes, bush fruit, cueumbers, onions, 


not 


ones, corn, beets, potatoes, strawberries, lima beans, apples, 
_ peaches, cherries. 
|» Kentucky_.......-... Tobacco, strawberries. 
» Louisiana__........... Cotton, strawberries, rice, sugarcane, tung nuts. 

ough fH Tennessee Strawberries. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLATEAU MIGRANT STREAM 
‘re. 


| Colorado Hay, peaches, beets, onions, potatoes, cherries, apricots, 
tomatoes, pears, apples, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, 
a 2 peas, lettuce, cucumbers, cantaloups, seeds. 
Wyoming Hay, beets, potatoes, and beans. 
' Montana Hay, alfalfa, livestock, sheep, beets. 
Broomeorn and cotton. 
Strawberries, apples, small grain, broomcorn. 
Small grain, beets, potatoes, seed corn, and wild hay. 
South Dakota__._...... Small grains and potatoes. , 
| North Dakota_........ Small grain, beets, potatoes. * 
Small grain, cotton, onions, spinach, tomatoes, peppers, 
carrots, and citrus. 
Lettuce, carrots, melons, cotton, citrus, alfalfa, small 
grain, vegetables. 
Cotton, vegetables, and fruit. 


= ae 
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WEST COAST MIGRANT STREAM 


States Crops 

Strawberries, cranberries, peas, beans, corn, potatoes, 
nuts, cherries,, apricots,» pears, peaches, apples 
asparagus, hops, beets, wheat. 

Hops, pears, wheat, peas, cherries, tomatoes, stray. 
berries, beans, cucumbers, prunes, onions, nuts, 
potatoes. 

Potatoes, hay, grain, plums, pears, peaches, hops, nuts, 
prunes, rice, tomatoes, olives, cherries, bush berries, 
apples, grapes, asparagus, peas, apricots, beets. 
celery, oranges, figs, melons, cotton, lettuce, carrots, 
lemons, dates. : 

Onions, potatoes, hay, tomatoes, plants. 

Beets, cherries, apricots, apples, potatoes, celery, beans, 
strawberries, carrots, peas, tomatoes, peaches, hay, 

Potatoes, vegetables, beets, onions, lettuce, peas, 
apples, cherries, hops, strawberries, corn, carrots, 
apricots, peaches, prunes, beans, celery, tomatoes, hay. 

Dr. McGratu. We are told there are four main streams of workers 
of this kind. One goes up the west coast from California to Washing. 
ton. One goes up through Texas and Kansas, and Colorado Another 
goes up through Louisiana, Arkansas, Iowa, Indiana, up the Missis- 
sippi Valley. And a fourth one starts in Florida and goes to Maine 
through the States on the eastern coast. 

Now, I am using this to get back to my original point—that we are 
trying to organize the Office to deal with emerging, important, large 
problems in American education. What we would like to do is to 
begin now—and we have taken steps to do this already—to organize 
a study and a program of action to be worked out cooperatively be- 
tween the United States Office of Education and the educational 
authorities and perhaps representatives of labor and agriculture in 
these States, to work out some kind of a school program for these 
children. What kind it will be we do not know. There are a numb: 
of devices that could be used. 

It has been suggested that a trailer school might be satisfactory, 
with a teacher going along with a community of workers, staying with 
them through the various States. Arrangements would have to be 
made with these States for instruction within their own boundaries, 
but that could be worked out. 

Another device would be to prepare teaching materials that can go 
with the student, a type of textbook or other teaching device that the 
student can carry along with him and that can be picked up by the 
teacher in the new State as the child enters it. 

Another device is a record card which would inform each succeeding 
teacher of the educational status of the studnet when he leaves the 
preceding State. 

But to do this, we have to get the cooperation of a great many 
people in these various communities that I have mentioned. This is 
one of the projects which we would like to present for your consider- 
ation as an addition to our budget. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like now to turn to page 15 in the 
budget, which is the summary. 

Mr. Focarty. The justifications you mean? 

Dr. McGrartn. Yes, sir. That is the summary sheet. And | 
would like to talk only very briefly about the items there. _ 
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Perhaps since I have started on this matter of the migrant children 
] might conclude on that and then go up further on the page. The 
‘one 1 have been talking about is 44 (f), Special Studies Section. We 
are asking for $181,000 with which to put on six persons in the Office 
‘of Education staff to manage the thing locally, and the rest of the 
money, one-hundred-and-forty-odd-thousand dollars, would be used 
to enter into cooperative agreements with these communities I have 
mentioned to get their help in working on this problem. We would 
contribute something from the Federal Government, and they would 
‘contribute space and staff and other resources in the local community. 
I think this is a very important project and one that very much 
needs attention at this time. 

Mr. Focarty. You are talking about the Special Study Section? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. Fogarty. Have you had any preliminary meetings with the 
various states affected by this program and the Departments of Labor 
and Agriculture? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir, we have. And there is uniform agree- 
ment that this is a very important thing to do. 
Mr. Fogarty. What do the States want to do? 
Dr. McGraru. Well, that would vary from State to State. In 
some States, the facilities of the State department. of education would 
‘be made available. In some States we would contract or make an 
agreement with a State university to prepare teaching materials for 
m'grant children, or to work on this record card. They would put 
‘in at least as much as the Federal Government, and in many instances 
‘in total resources they would put in more because they have such a 
‘vital interest in this matter. 



































































TOTAL BUDGET FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 






Mr. Fogarty. In your over-all budget, Dr. McGrath, you had 
Savailable in 1952, $139,848,000. Does that take in the pay increase 
that was enacted last session? 

Dr. McGratu. No. We are asking for a supplemental of $219,000. 
' Mr. Fogarty. So you will have $140,000,000 against $214 ,800,000 
| you are asking for in 1953 if your requested supplemental for 1952 
"is approved? ; 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Fogarry. That includes $75,000,000 additional for school 
_ construction? 
' Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you show a decrease of $45,000 in salaries and 
' expenses? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 
' Mr. Foearry. All right. Now, on page 15 of the justifications 
you are asking for $3,230,000 this year as against $2,958,000. Does 
that include the pay act increase? 
Dr. McGratu. The $3,230,000 will include it for 1953. 
Mr. Fogarty. Does the $2,958,000 include the pay act increase? 
Mr. Srepuens. No, it does not. 
; = McGratu. No,sir. That $219,000, the supplemental, is item 2 
; there. 
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Mr. Focarry. That is figured in the $2,958,000 then? 

Mr. StrepHens. The $219,000 is in there. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are asking for an increase this year of 
$271,000? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir; made up of three items. 

Mr. Focarry. $181,000 for special studies, $87,000 for schoo 
assistance in federally affected areas, and $3,000 

Dr. McGrarn. For a clerk in the statistical service. 

; Mr. Focarry. What is the $87,000 increase in school assistance 
or? 

Dr. McGratn. This covers 13 persons to be used under Public Lay 
815, the School Construction Act. Eleven of them will be located in 
the regions. Two of them will be clerks in Washington. The 1) 
men in the field we feel are needed to give a closer supervision of the 
school-construction program to see that the intentions of the act are 
carried out. Also, we are going on the assumption that the load of 
work under Public Law 815 will increase in 1953, and hence we need 
more help. Mr. Lindman knows the detail on this, because he operates 
that program. He can break it down if you want him to answer 
questions. 

SAVINGS DUE TO REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Foaarty. Now, you spoke a little about your reorganization 
of a year ago. 

Dr. McGratnu. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Foaarry. In dollars and cents, what has that amounted to? 

Dr. McGraru. Well, it is a little difficult to say. As I pointed 
out last year, immediately upon the reorganization we wiped out four 
jobs. We had to add one. That made a saving of three. That 
saving amounted to $27,000. Those jobs have not been restored. 
But, of course, the $27,000 was absorbed in the 

Mr. Fogarty. The pay act? 

Dr. McGratu. No, in the cuts that the Congress imposed on us 
So that actually the $27,000, of course, was far exceeded by the cut 
we had to take under the legislation. 

Mr. Focartry. How much of the pay increase for 1952 do you 
expect to absorb? 

Dr. McGratu. Can you give that, Miss Schutt? In addition to 
the $219,000? 

Miss Scuurt. It is about $23,000. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Focarry. Would you tell us about the report by the Commit: 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments that was issued 
October 20, 1951? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. The hearings that formed the basis of 
the report were held in June of 1951. This was an inquiry into the 
purposes of the vocational education program, the efficiency witl 
which the program was operated in the office in Washington, the 
conformity of the various State programs to the requirements of the 
Vocational Education Acts. I think all three things, and possibly 
other matters, were studied in these hearings. 
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We have since taken steps to correct whatever inefficiency or in- 
adequacies are pointed out in that report. I think the principal point, 
Mr. Chairman, as I understand it—I will let Dr. Gregory talk to this 
because he is in charge of vocational education—was whether we had 
followed sufficiently the Federal money into the various States to see 


' that the money was spent in strict conformity with the purposes of the 


Vocational Education Acts. 
There was some suggestion on the part of those who heard the testi- 
mony—and I think this appears in the report—that the Office ought 


' to be more vigilant in reviewing the program, the program plan, of the 


various States and more active in checking up on what the States do 
with this money. I think that—— 
Mr. Fogarty. What did you do about it? 


ACTION TAKEN TO OVERCOME CHARGES MADE IN THE REPORT 


Dr. McGratu. Well, we have done several things. Again I want 


to give Dr. Gregory a chance to talk to this, if you do not mind, but 


I would like to say first that we have made a complete survey of the 


' Division of Vocational Education in our office, the functions which 


every individual member of the staff performs. We have made a 
study of the process by which plans come into the office, are reviewed 
and recommendations and suggestions made by our office staff back 


| to the States. We think we can tighten that process up considerably 
' tosee that the process works more expeditiously and more effectively. 


We have also taken most of the travel money made available to 
the Division in 1952—$27,000, to be exact—and we have made it 
possible for 22 persons, professional persons, to visit every State of 
the Union and examine the program of vocational education with the 


' local educational authorities. They will spend not less than 4 days 


in each State. 
Mr. Fogarty. Is this currently going on? 
Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir. In fact, as of January 1—or December 15 


' I believe—half the States had already been visited, and the other half 
_will be visited by May 15. We hope out of these visits, working 
| cooperatively with the State authorities, to set up machinery for 


making a more detailed analysis of the vocational education programs 


' in those States. 


I should say as a general principle, Mr. Chairman, however, that 


' we are dealing here with a problem that is very difficult, because if you 
_ look at the history of the vocational education acts, the deliberations 
' that led to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, some years 
_ just prior to that, you will find that one of the principles that was 
repeatedly enunciated was that the Federal Government should 


promote the development of vocational education within the States 
but that it should not attempt to dominate that program. It may 
be that, following this American tradition of having the Federal 


| Government keep its hands off local and State educational matters, 


we have leaned over backward in leaving the initiative with State 
authorities. But, on the whole, we have made the assumption that 
these people are professionally competent and that, by and large, they. 
are completely honest, and that they will expend the funds in terms of 
the intentions of the Congress when the legislation was passed. 
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Now, we may have been remiss in not working more closely with 
the State authorities in looking into vocational education in the com. 
munities in the States. It has been our invariable practice not to go 
into a community in Rhode Island, for example, except with the 
express authorization and usually accompanied by an officer of the 
State educational authority. This, as I say, has been the invariable 
practice. 

We would be reluctant to go around the State educational authority 
atany time. But we believe that we can work together with them and 
set up a better program check so that we will know in greater detail 
how the Federal money is spent. 

I would like to say just one other thing and then I am through. 
Though there are some questions, serious questions, raised in the 
Hardy committee report, about the expenditure of funds—I may say 
that there is no suggestion there that funds were embezzled or any- 
thing of that sort—it is just a question of professional judgment as 
to how they are used. But there are some questions in that regard, 
in regard to professional use. But I think, Mr. Chairman, given a 
little time working with the States, that we can work this thing out 
to the complete satisfaction of the Congress. 

I would like to add that I myself am personally convinced that if 
some funds have not gone for the exact purpose intended, the amount 
of money involved in that situation, compared with the $19,000,000— 
well, $26,000,000 including the Smith-Hughes money appropriated for 
this purpose—would be infinitesimal indeed. That is, this program 
is essentially a sound program, working on a sound basis. 

But I want to add that if there are deficiencies evident as these 
men come back from their trips to the 48 States, I for one would want 
to be the first one to see that that situation is corrected. And I am 
sure Dr. Gregory shares my view. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, they stated in their report that the knowledge 
expressed by those in charge—I imagine that means Dr. Gregory and 
you—leaves an impression of lack of familiarity with State activity 
that amounts to neglect of responsibility with regard to the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. 

Dr. McGratu. Well, with regard to my own activities, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know whether you know the burdens on my office, but 
I assure you they are very great indeed. 

Mr. Focarry. I want it made clear that I am not using my per- 
sonal observations as basis:for these charges but I assume that this 
report was issued after some study of the matter, and I think we should 
bring it up here—— 

Dr. McGrath. I agree. 

Mr. Fogarty. And if you feel there is no foundation for it I think 
you people should explain that to us, because we have the respon- 
sibility of preparing the appropriation bill for your department. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. They also said it was suggested that the lack of 
travel funds was in part responsible for inefficient compliance work. 
Now, did we cut your travel funds last year to any great extent? 

Dr. McGratn. No, sir, but—— 

Mr. Focarry. Who made the statement that there was lack of 
travel funds? 
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Dr. McGratu. Well, I think probably Dr. Gregory did. We did 
not state, I believe, that there were—or let me put it this way: We 
did not state that the travel funds for the total vocational education 
program were inadequate. We admitted that if you put virtually 
all the money available for vocational education into this program 
audit each year that it could be done much more intensively than we 
have been doing it. We have not visited every State every year. I 
think we visit about every 4 years. Is that right? 

Dr. Gregory. That is right for some services. For others it was 
more frequent. 

Dr. McGratu. Because, frankly, we wanted to use some of that 
travel money for the promotion of new and different programs of 
vocational education throughout the United States as needs develop 
in our industrial and farming economy. [If all of it is used for a mere 
audit, the other type of activity must virtually come to a standstill. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, you have been just making a spot 
check in the past 

Dr. McGratua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. With the funds available that you have had to work 
with? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gregory. Might I add a little information to that question 
with respect to funds, because I think it is important. This is a 
chart showing what has been available to the Division since 1935. 
This line here represents the amount of money that has been available 
each 5-year period for travel. Here is 1935. Then, in 1940 we were 
up to here. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR TRAVEL FROM 1935 TO 1953 


Mr. Fogarty. Why not read out the figures so it can be clear in 
the record just what you had available during those years? 

Dr. Grecory. In 1935, approximately $36,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. For travel? 

Dr. Grecory. For travel. In 1940, $50,000; in 1945, $52,500; and 
in 1950, $35,000. 

Now, one of the problems is that, while that has happened since 
1945, costs of travel, of course, have gone the other direction. And 
actually it has not been possible to get as much service to the States 
by half in 1950 as we did at the peak in 1945. 

Mr. Foaarty. How much have you budgeted for 1953? 

Miss Scuutr. $39,000. 

Mr. Stepuens. Mr. Chairman, the estimate on the break-down, 
page 16, gives $44,000 under that activity. 

Miss Scuutt. $5,000 of that is reimbursable. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Gregory, what have you to say about this 
report? 

Dr. Gregory. I think Dr. McGrath summarized—— 

— Fogarty. You are the one immediately responsible for this 
work. 

Dr. Gregory. I think Dr. McGrath summarized pretty well the 
position in which we found ourselves. At the hearing, the questions 
that were raised, many of them, had to do with the substantive aspects 
of the program, and we did not have with us at that hearing our 
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program people. I think the agricultural-education people, the home. 
economics-education people would have been in much better position 
to have made some statements with respect to some of the program 
developments than those of us who were there in an administratiye 
capacity. 

For instance, they asked a question with respect to the develop. 
ment of a diversified-occupations program. Well, it so happens that. 
even though I am in administrative work, I am an agricultural-educe. 
tion specialist, and I did not come up through that field. And our 
efforts to explain that or to define it or have them understand it were 
inadequate perhaps. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you left the record that way, knowing it was 
inadequate? 

Dr. McGratu. We supplied quite a bit of additional information 
for the record after the hearings. 

Dr. Gregory. Yes; there is a 

Mr. Fogarry. All I am doing is looking at their report. 

Dr. Gregory. There is an addenda to the hearing to which we 
supplied information with respect to the questions. 

Dr. McGrartu. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may add this, that one 
difficulty that I found myself in—and to a degree Dr. Gregory, too— 
was this: In a complex organization like this one, that has dozens of 
different kinds of activities going on, studies in nursing education, in 
medical education and social work, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, how to teach reading, and all the vocational education in 
addition, I do not profess to be able to answer questions in all those 
fields. It would be utterly impossible. I have to delegate the 
responsibility fer these programs to Dr. Gregory and to other members 
of the staff. 

I think I do, as is said, Mr. Chairman, in that report, have over-all 
responsibility for supervising the work of the office; and having dis- 
covered, not only through investigations like this but through my 
own conversations in the office, inadequacies, I take such steps as are 
necessary to get them corrected. 

That is what we are going to do in this case, and I am sure Dr. 
Gregory shares my view on that. 

I might say, too, that I consider this report helpful rather than 
harmful to the office. 


INVESTIGATION REPORTS ON STATES VISITED 


Mr. Fogerty. How many States have been visited by this team 
that you have going throughout the various States now? 

Dr. McGratu. About half as of December 15. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a report on each? 

Dr. McGrartu. The people who are doing the investigation will 
have a report on each. 

Dr. Greagory. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who will get that report when it is finished? 

Dr. Grecory. That report is made by the program specialist, 
who is the field person. 

Mr. Focarry. Has he any completed reports on any State yet? 

Dr. Grecory. Some of them are in from the 131 visits that have 
been made in October and November. They come up through the 
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service chief and are initialed and notations made on them if necessary 
by the service chief and sent to my office. 

Mr. Focartry. How many have you received? 

Dr. Grecory. I checked on that last Fridav with the record-keeping 
office, and approximately half of them have been written since the 
15th of December. 

Mr. Focarry. You have them in your office; have you? 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Sixty-five or so? 

Dr. Grecory. Approximately half of them. The others are in 
process. The plan agreed to and worked out by the staff was that 
each program specialist, immediately upon his return from the field, 
would write his memo with respect to his review of the State’s program. 

Mr. Focarry. How many States have been completed? 

Dr. Grecory. Only three States have had a program review by 

» all five services. 

| Mr. Fogarty. What States are those? 

Dr. Gregory. Wisconsin and Minnesota. I have forgotten the 
other one. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did you find anything wrong in those States? 

Dr. Grecory. Those reports have not all come in, and they have 
not been audited from that standpoint. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will they be audited? 

Dr. Grecory. That is what I was getting to.’ They are to write 
these reports as soon as they come in, and they‘¢ome up through 
channels to my office; and, as soon as the States’ reports are im} then 
they will be dealt with as a whole by persons in my office who are 
administratively responsible to me and who have an administrative 
responsibility in connection with the program in the States. 

Mr. Focarry. When can we get a look at the finished report on 
Wisconsin and Minnesota? 

Dr. Gregory. Well, we can work it up in a few days if that is your 
desire. In the normal course of events, | would assume that probably 
by the middle of February those reports will come in, because early 
after the middle of February these same people start out on trips 

- again to the remaining States in order to make the program reviews 
' in them. But, before they go, it is understood that they will have 
turned in all of their memos on the previous visits. 

Mr. Fogarty. What I am trving to find out is what vou have done 
as a result of the charges made in this report. That is the only reason 
[ am bringing it up today. 

Dr. Grecory. Well, we certainly want to tell you and want to 
have you understand what we are doing. In that connection, the 
staff made a very careful analysis of the national vocational educa- 
tion acts and the policy bulletin—this was started a year and a half 
ago, but it was completed this last summer—of the requirements in the 
acts and in the policy bulletin. 

Mr. Focarty. What was the first action you took after you saw a 
copy of this report? 

Dr. Grecory. Held a staff conference and discussed it, even before 
we saw a copy of the report. 

Mr. Focarry. And then you made the decision to send a team into 
each of the 48 States? 
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Dr. Grecory. We had been working in that direction for some 
time, Mr. Fogarty, with program specialists in each one of the sery. 
ices. We have always been organized on a regional basis. I guess jj 
goes back a good many years. We have one program specialist jy 
home economics, for instance, who works in the North Atlantic ro. 
gion, another program specialist who works in the North Central yp. 
gion. With those people we discussed the necessity for completing 
this analysis and getting this instrument into shape for use, and at 
that time, in July, made the affirmative declaration that regardless of 
what we had for travel funds we would earmark enough of it to com- 
plete this job, even though it meant we did not travel for anything 
else at all. 

SCHEDULED PROGRAM REVIEW 


Mr. Focarry. At that time your decision was to do one-half of the 
States at a time? Is that right? 

Dr. Grecory. That was a matter of scheduling and a matter of 
working—— 

Mr. Fogarry. You did that; did you not? 

Dr. Grecory. Yes, sir; through the States. 

Mr. Fecasry. What States were those? What regions? Which 
States came first? 

Dr. Grecory. Each service handled that for themselves. The 
home-economics people worked out their program of scheduling with 
their four-program specialists. The agricultural-education people 
worked out their program scheduling. They had to avoid dates that 
were already set in some of the States for other meetings and kinds of 
things they would run into conflict with, and each service knew better 
than anyone else what those were. 

We also required them to make an analysis of the statistical reports, 
the annual reports, being sent in by the States, which were due the 
Ist of September, and practically all of which came in during the 
month of September. That made it necessary for them to postpon 
their first trip to the field until after those were in. 

As a consequence, their plans were made to make these program re- 
views during the months of October and November. By and large, 
most of the State people attend the American Vocational Association 
annual meeting the first week in December and are out of their States: 
and, as a consequence, our people planning their work with the State 
had to take that into cons deration, 

So their plans were made for the fall to cover intensively Octobe: 
and November. A few worked on into the middle of December. 
After that, they understood that they were to make their reports and 
have those cleared before they actually left the office to go into the 
field again. . 

Generally speaking, they are scheduling themselves to leave the 
office about the middle of February, with the understanding that 
by the middle of May they should have completed all the program 
reviews. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


There was another bit of planning that had to be done in connection 
with that. The Division has held annually for many years regional 
conferences of State workers in the respective fields. Those regional 
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conferences have normally been scheduled for the months of February, 
March, and April. It was indicated, therefore, to the program 
specialists that in planning their spring trips to their particular regions 
they should so plan it as to make it possible while they are in the 
region to hold the regional conference of their particular service in 
order that they might do it on the same travel costs as far as rail fare 
was concerned. 

So that entered ito the plans that were made for making the 
second round of program reviews. 

The first series of program reviews, covering only 2 months, of 
course, was much shorter than the second half will have to be, starting 
in February and running, if necessary, up to the Ist of July. But we 
would hope they would be through by the middle of May. 

















AUDITING SYSTEM 








Mr. Fogarty. They also criticized your auditing system. Do you 
want to say anything about that? 

Dr. Gregory. When I came to this responsibility in 1946, up to 
that time the fiscal audits had been made by the professional staff 
members of the Division. The expenditures that were reimbursable 
under the Smith-Hughes Act were almost wholly reimbursable for 
salaries of teachers, relatively simple in comparison with the auditing 
of expenditures that are made for school costs across the board. Our 
professional people made those audits up until, as I say, in 1946. 
The George-Barden Act, as you know, authorized the use of the funds 
for a much wider range of costs reimbursably than did the Smith- 
Hughes Act. As a consequence, we decided we should bave the 

» services of fiscal-trained auditors and asked the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress for some funds for that purpose. 

The money was given to us for a small unit which we established 
in the fiscal year 1947-48, and from there on the auditing of these 
funds became the responsibility of fiscal people rather than professional 

F people. 

'  Allof the auditing of the Federal Security Agency was put into one 
unit in July of 1948, and, as a consequence, these auditors who had 
been on our staff were transferred up to the administrative unit in the 
Agency, and that function became a responsibility of their auditing 
group up there. 

We worked out, however, with the auditing unit a basis of under- 
_ standing whereby the responsibilities of the fiscal auditors and the 
' responsibilities that remained to the professional people might be 
clearly understood, so that nothing would be left unaudited and that 
there would be no overlapping of that function. 

Since that time, the fiscal auditing of these funds has been by the 
Grant-in-Aid Audit Unit of the Agency. They send us copies of their 
reports, however, and there is a very close working relationship 
tare the audit unit and our plans and grants unit in the Vocational 

ivision. 




































MOVE MADE TO IMPLEMENT EACH RECOMMENDATION OF HARDY REPORT 





Mr. Fogarry. Well, do you feel since this report was issued in 
October of last year that you have fairly well covered the recommenda- 
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tions made by this committee? Do you agree with the recommends. 
tions made by the committee? I am talking about the Hardy com. 
mittee now. 

Dr. Gregory. We have made moves to implement each one of 
them, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. The six of them? You are working on each of the 
six recommendations? 

Dr. Grecory. For instance, in connection with recommendatioy 
No. 1, the office established a small survey team, as Dr. McGrath 
indicated, made up of persons in the office and a few persons outsic: 
of the office, who have made an intensive study of the functioning o/ 
the members of the staff of the Division of Vocational Education > 
the organization of the Division, and the report, we are told, will be 
completed within 2 or 3 weeks, which should lead to action that | 
think would satisfy their recommendation No. 1. 

In the second recommendation, as Dr. McGrath said, which indi- 
cates that we need to work closer with the States, we have earmarked 
the $27,000 and indicated that each service should get 4 days of travel 
service to each State for each one of these program specialists out of 
that amount of money, and have indicated that that money will not 
be approved for other travel use, trying to pinpoint the action to this 
suggestion here, hopeful that while these program specialists are in 
the States they will not only make the program reviews but, having 
some time or opportunity, they will also be able to make constructive 
suggestions to the State people with respect to the further develop 
ment of the program. 

I will be glad to leave this folder with you, Mr. Fogarty. There are 
63 requirements in the national vocational education acts and the 


policies which need to be looked into by the various services and ad- 
ministratively by the Division, and those are the focal points of the 
review. They take those up one by one and ask the States for their 
records or for their evidence that would assure us and that assure them 
that the funds are being used for the purposes for which they are made 
available. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING FUNDS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. Did this committee not make it a little easier for 
you a year ago by deleting some of the programs? 

Dr. Grecory. Half of the funds approximately that the Congress 
had been making available for distributive education were deleted 
from the apparopriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. That made it a little bit easier on you people, did 
it not, as far as administration was concerned? 

Dr. Grecory. Well, I do not believe the amount of money makes 
too much difference. You still have to deal with 52 

Mr. Foearty. States and Territories. 

Dr. Gregory. And they are no different now than they were before 
you cut the appropriation. So I have not noticed it, Mr. Fogarty 
In fact, it probably has made some problems. 

Mr. Focartry. What problems? 

Dr. Grecory. Well, in their wrestling to carry on in the face 0! 
the reduction, the States have been—— 

Mr. Focartry. Are you asking for anything in this budget fo 
distributive education for next year? 
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Dr. Gregory. The same amount is being requested as was granted 
last year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you discussed with the States the need for a 
continued use of these funds for programs that this committee did 
not think were necessary at this time? 

Dr. Grecory. That is what these program people are doing all of 
the time. 

Mr. Focarry. What recommendations did they come up with? 

Dr. Grecory. Well, they have—let me call your attention to one 
of the criticisms that was made with respect to enrollment reports. 

Mr. Foearry. The entire amount set up for distributive education, 
$1,794,000, was deleted because the committee did not believe this 
type of training ranked sufficiently high in importance in times like 
these to justify allotment of extremely scarce Federal dollars. 

Do you think we are in a better position today to give those same 
courses? 


QUESTION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Dr. Grecory. Do you mean from the standpoint of working with 
the States and are the courses really productive of the things that they 
were supposed to be productive of? Or do you mean from the stand- 
point of financial ability? 

Mr. Focarry. It was pointed up in the hearings a year ago that 
there were courses given in some States, such as training drug-store 
clerks, gasoline-station attendants, and the like. We did not think 
they were necessary at this time. Do you still think that they are 
necessary ? 

Dr. Grecory. Yes, | honestly believe that the boys and girls, young 
men and young women, and adults who are engaged for their liveli- 
hoods in the field of distribution, who are salesmen in stores, and clerks, 
people concerned with the management of distribution, need training 
for their occupational competency relatively in the same way that a 
farmer needs, training for his, and that a tradesman in the field of 
manufacturing needs training for his. 

Mr. Foaarty. Of course, | can see where some of the farm programs 
are good, but I cannot, for the life of me, see why we should conduct a 
class in cosmetics selling, when the cry for economy is rampant all 
over the country. 

Dr. Gregory. Well, if you think of the person—— 

Mr. Foaarry. Or the training of a waitress or the training of a 
hostess and courses like that. 

Dr. Grecory. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Foaarry. I said or training a waitress or training a hostess. 

Dr. Grecory. You would question that also? 

Mr. Fogarty. I certainly would. 

Dr. Gregory. If you think of the people, Mr. Fogarty, who make 
their living by that job, and if they need educational training to per- 
form the job better and more efficiently, are we to say that in our 
scheme of things they should not have that training? Or are we 
trying to say we cannot afford it? 

Mr. Fogarty. I am trying to talk about what we can afford in 
these times. Ever since I have been a member of this committee 
I have voted for cuts in various agencies, but I would like to be a little 
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bit selective in the cuts that we make. I was never for any over-al] 
across-the-board cut of any kind. I think it is the responsibility of 
members of the Appropriations Committee to be selective in their 
cuts. We were attempting to be selective when we cut out the funds 
for distributive eduction a year ago. I think that we were applying 
common sense in the over-all economy drive by eliminating that a 
year ago, and I think it is pretty difficult for you to justify expendi- 
tures, knowing what we are up against, for distributive education jn 
this coming year. You know what the problem is as well as I do. 
and you know what I am talking about. 

Dr. Grecory. There are, Mr. Fogarty, an estimated half-million 
boys and girls who leave the schools annually and go into the field of 
distribution. Now, I agree with you with respect to the problem, 
and I do not envy you your job. On the other hand, I think you 
would agree with me that we cannot totally neglect the needs of that 
great group of boys and girls. It is a question, relatively speaking, | 
suppose, of trying to be fair with all occupational groups and making 
available whatever we have to them so that we do not deny any 
person everything and give some other person all that they need. 

I do not believe there is any question but what the efficiency in the 
field of distribution has a marked effect upon what takes place in 
agriculture or in the industries that manufacture and certainly would 
have some effect finally upon the homemakers, functioning as con- 
simers. 

We have hoped that as we look at this problem we would increasingly 
attempt to look at the needs of all youth who have to make their living 
by work. Now, I do not think there is any question but what some 
of the jobs at which people work do not look as important and perhaps 
are not as important as some of the others. On the other hand, they 
are the jobs by which these people earn their living and get their 
money, and if the schools can be of some assistance to them I frankly 
think we owe them relatively as much as we owe others. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not like to discriminate against any group of 
any kind, but I know very well that if I were asked on the floor to 
defend such a program as this I would have no defense. Anyone 
could take this list of distributive occupations classes that was in- 
cluded in the hearings a year ago and could laugh me right off the 
floor. 

Dr. Grecory. That raises, of course, another interesting question 
that we have had to face. In the first place, the titles of some of 
those courses are not complimentary to what goes on. I refer to one 
of the courses that I think was discussed here some last year. It was 
a course that was being conducted in Vermont. It was for granite 
workers. 

Mr. Focarty. Tombstone selling. 

Dr. Grecory. I guess that was the title of the course. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Dr. Grecory. Of course, people buy tombstones, and people make 
their living carving tombstones. 

Mr. Focarry. What about a training program for extra Christmas 
clerks? Can you justify that? Those are only temporary jobs. 
Dr. Grecory. Those are temporary jobs. 

Mr. Fogarty. Two or three weeks. 
Dr. Greeory. That is right. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Mostly done by someone going to high school or 
some married woman just looking for a little extra money. 

Dr. Gregory. Short unit courses are given to those people to 
make them a little more efficient as workers. 

Mr. Fogarty. They only work 3 or 4 weeks in the year. 

Dr. Grecory. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Fogarty. That may be the only 3 weeks they would work in 
the year. 

Dr. Gregory. That could be. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you could justify that? 

Dr. Grecory. Relatively, you probably would have to make it 
wait over against others, but finally I think so. 

Mr. Fogarty. Weill, you have not convinced me, Dr. Gregory. 

Dr. Grecory. Well, you would not want me, being professionally 
engaged in the field of educational service for working people, to take 
the position that | would—— 

Mr. Fogarty. You are up here to justify the budget that you 
presented to us, and that is your job. But you are in a pretty rough 
position trying to justify distributive education today, I believe. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


What are you asking for vocational education this year? The same 
as 1952? $19,123,000? 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this addition of a permanent appropriation 
of $7,000,000? 

Dr. Gregory. That is Smith-Hughes. 

Mr. Fogarty. So the total amount would be about $26,000,000? 

Dr. Gregory. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, will you give us a breakdown of that $19,- 
000,000 by the various programs? 

Dr. Grecory. You are referring to the allocations? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Gruaory. Page 7. 

Mr. Fogarty. The total here is $18,948,000. 

Miss Scuurr. That is for the George Barden Act. The additional 
amount is made up of $30,000 for Hawaii, $105,000 for Puerto Rico, 
and $40,000 for the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for $899,000 for distributive educa- 
tion, $5,555,000 for home economics, $5,603,000 for trades and in- 
dustry, and $6,889,000 for agriculture. Is this the same breakdown 
as for 1952? 

Dr. Grecory. They are the breakdowns under which we operate 
now. That table is for 1952 and 1953, you notice. You know, those 
allocations are arrived—— 

Mr. Focarry. Fiscal years 1952 and 1953? What does that mean? 

Mr. StepHens. It means the funds are the same for each year. 
They would be broken down exactly the same way. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. The allocations are the same for every 
State as 1952? 

Dr. Gregory. That is right. They are figured on a population 
basis, you know, and we have no alternative. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey? 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show tha; 
personally I am tremendously disappointed in Dr. Gregory’s state. 
ment particularly as to distributive education. I would like to gi 
here sometime and have some department or agency of Government 
come up here and convince me that there has been a real, honest. 
sincere effort and desire to really cut down on their appropriations 

I think the attitude that Dr. Gregory took on distributive educa. 
tion is, as he said, as a man who is interested in looking after tha; 
field he is in and his responsibility. I still think he should have come 
before this committee with some recommendations of elimination of 
certain expenses for the sake of economy. 

I am serving notice not only here but on the floor of the House 
there are going to be very few appropriations of any kind go through 
the House of Representatives that I do not offer some very vigorous 
cuts to in the form of amendments. 

I think it is time we all tightened our belts. We are going to have 
to do some very vigorous cutting of requested appropriations. I think 
the distributive education program—and I am only speaking for 
myself and not the committee—should be eliminated entirely. I am 
going to carry on a fight to eliminate it entirely in this appropriation. 
The people of the State of Illinois do not want it. That is borne out 
by the testimony of Mr. Joe Meek, who is the executive secretary of 
our Illinois Retailers Federation. 

The unfortunate part of not only distributive education but a lot 
of these other appropriations—the people that ery economy most and 
the people that talk about eliminating the centralization of government 
in Washington are the first ones to ask us to appropriate money for 
this distributive education. They are not consistent. 

They are all for economy until it hits them, and then when it hits 
them personally, they are not for economy. I am for economy right 
straight through. 

I think Dr. McGrath put his finger on the situation, not only here 
but in every department of government. He referred to the Office 
of Education being a complex organization. That is the reason we 
have complex organization, because we have too many departments 
I think we can eliminate a very large percentage of all departments 
of government completely and work more efficiently, because the 
trouble is that one department does not have the slightest idea of 
what the other department is doing and there is duplication and 
overlapping. 

I found that particularly true, Mr. Chairman, in my observations 
of 14 weeks in Europe this summer with our various missions over 
there. 

On the other side of the ledger, I want to sav that I visited the 
Chicago Vocational High School last December and TI was quite 
favorably impressed with the work that they were doing at that 
school. I was favorably impressed with the administration of the 
school. I was favorably impressed with the instructors and I was 
favorably impressed with the instruction that the students were 

getting. 

I would like to ask Dr. McGrath where he gets the figures of be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 children of migrant workers. 

Dr. McGrartu. Those came out of the Department of Labor, | 
believe. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you have any records or documents on that figure? 
That seemed a tremendously high figure to me. . 

Dr. McGratu. It seemed so to me, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I sympathize with these migrant workers. I have 
seen many of them in Michigan. I think some of the other States 
should be more interested probably than the superintendent of in- 
struction for the State of Michigan because most of these migrant 
workers arrive in Michigan during the summer and the schools are 
closed for vacation. I don’t think that is true in some of the other 
States. 

Has Illinois been audited yet under your program in compliance 
with the Hardy report? 

Dr. Gregory. The summary of my report here does not show 
whether Illinois has been audited or not. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to make a request, Mr. Gregory, that 
when it is audited I be given some kind of a report on it because that 
happens to be my home State and I am particularly interested in the 
report. I know Mr. Vernon Nickel, the superintendent of public 
instruction for the State of Illinois, and if there is anything wrong, I 
am sure he will correct it in a hurry, and I would like to call it to his 
attention. 

Dr. Gregory. I would like to say for the record in that connection, 
Mr. Busbey, also that that, I think, characterizes the attitude of all 
of the State people. They are just as anxious as we are to do a good 
job and they have been very cooperative in making the reviews of the 
programs in their States. 

Mr. Bussey. I have talked to a great many people on this dis- 
tributive education, Mr. Chairman, and | have not heard one yet 
justify his contention or sell me that under present conditions, with the 
tremendous financial burden and tax load that the people of the 
United States are carrying now, we should appropriate funds for 
distributive education. 

That is my position in the committee. That will be my position in 
the full committee, aad that will be my position on the floor. 

That is all for me. 




























INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 









Mr. Fogarty. Dr. McGrath, in last year’s budget you had an item 
of $79,000 for international education. 

Dr. McGrarnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foegarry. That is not in this year’s budget. 

Dr. McGratu. I have a statement here on international education. 
We are managing a large part of the international education program, 
Mr. Chairman, by funds that do not appear in our budget but are 
transferred from the State Department funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. You asked for $79,000 a year ago; is that right? 

Dr. McGrarn. I do not have that figure here. 

Mr. Fogarty. It was $79,000. It appears in the 1952 budget 
document. 

Mr. Srepuens. $11,323 for that in 1952 with a like request in 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. Where does it show up in the budget this year? 

Dr. McGratu. As you look down the page numbers, you come to 
42-E. There is an item of $11,323. You will remember, Mr. 
7 
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Chairman, in an attempt to simplify the organization of the office, 
international education was one of the eight units that was cut out. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. I remember that. 

Dr. McGrara. And we still carry on some of that work in the 
Division of Higher Education. For example, we examine the college 
credentials for foreign students who come here. But most of our 
international education is now carried on by, as I say, funds from the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Focartry. Why could -you not get all the funds necessary for 
that program from the Department of State? 

Dr. McGratu. Well, these are funds for specific programs, like 
taking care of the Japanese and Germans who come here for periods of 
time to see our country and observe our democratic way of life. We 
get complete payment for that purpose—to arrange itineraries and get 
them to where they are supposed to go and give them some orientation 
on American life. But we still have to have a small central staff for 
the broader purposes of international education. 

For example, the UNESCO organization is a very large and impor- 
tant body, as you know. There is a branch in the State Department 
concerned with UNESCO, but we have many relations with all 
schools, clear through the graduate schools, in which we attempt to 
public: ize the purposes of UNESCO, deve lop teaching materials about 
UNESCO, and those activities really belong more in the office than 
they do in the State Department. But all these other activities 
where we actually do a job for the State Department as such, that 
is paid for out of the funds which they provide for us. 

If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, | would like to put in the 
record a document showing the number of positions. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, ‘that will go in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to reads as follows: ) 


International programs financed by State Department as of Dec. 31, 1951 


! | 

} 1 
| Number of | Administra- | Grant 

» « - e > } 
Program positions tivefunds | funds 


Students and teachers exchanges__.. cc : 33 $55, 507. 00 | 
Occupied areas program: | 
Japanese Pah : 3 | 11, 787. 50 | 
German _ - 2 spl sduiss i 9 23, 520. 00 
Ryukyuan-.-_- 4 1, 987. 50 
Point 4: | | 
Administration 4 hone Renna oe SEF 7 re SP Pe 6 | 13, 200. 00 | 
Field projects: | | 
Near East and Africa_____-- ree ; } 6 
Asia and Pacific 
Trainees (Pakistan) 
Finland (teacher trainees) 
Burma and Indonesia (teacher trainees) bdpeek ap eecdue n6ain's Chive Aw phils | 
Mission to Israe] ce . anes BS a 3 - | 4, 500. 00 |. 


Total : eiie hese een peak 99 | 110, 502.00 | 
| 


Number of trainees: 
Point 4_. =.. 
Finland 
Japanese 
Iceland 
Ryukyuan 
Burma and Indonesia. : 


Jan. 21, 1952. 
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SERVICES TO HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





Mr. Fogarty. Now, what are the services to higher educational 
institutions? 

Dr. McGrartu. There are a variety of activities. 

Mr. Focarty. What did you have available in 1952? 

Dr. McGratu. $262,077. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is on page 49. 

Dr. McGratu. We are asking the same amount for this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. In last year’s budget it showed $186,000 as the 
amount you were asking for in 1952. 

Dr. McGraru. You see, the reorganization occurred after the 
budget was made up. You remember I had to explain why certain 
changes were made. 

Mr. Foearry. I remember. 

Dr. McGratu. So some of these people who were in international 
education have now been put in the Higher Education Division, the 
ones who evaluate college credentials. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you do in that Division? What services 
do you render? 

Dr. McGraru. A variety of things. We work with colleges and 
universities in the improvement of their curricula. As I say, we 
evaluate these foreign credentials. We have charge of the distribution 
of funds under the Morrill Act of 1862 to the lang-grand colleges. 
Working with the Statistics Division, we gather statistics with regard 
to college and university enrollments, teachers’ salaries, buildings, 
and other matters related to higher-education institutions. 

There is one thing that we have done especially this past vear that 
I think is worthy of mention, and this is an example, again, of how we 
took people from their normal activities and put them into an emer- 
gency program. 

About a year and a half ago, when it became apparent that the 
present emergency was going to be rather serious and that institutions 
of higher education would be needed by branches of the Government, 
we worked out an inventory system to survey all the facilities of all 
institutions of higher education in the United States—floor space, 
laboratories, numbers of teachers, gymnasiums, classrooms, and 
scientific equipment. Every possible aspect of these institutions was 
inventories from top to bottom. 

We have now, in our office, almost a complete record of the facilities 
available in higher education throughout the United States. 

This material is used almost daily by various branches of Govern- 
ment, such as the Army and Navy, that might want to set up a re- 
search project or they might want to set up a new training unit. 
These programs are worked out between these services and the institu- 
tions through the service that we are able to supply in our own office. 

Then, of course, we work with all the branches of Government in 
connection with programs involving higher education. For example, 
the State Department and other units are interested in training spe- 
clalists in what they call area studies, men and women who know a 
great deal about certain areas of the earth in which we may some day 
be involved, militarily or otherwise. We work between those Gov- 
ernment agencies and the universities and the colleges in working out 
such programs. 
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I think I mentioned the fact that we gather statistics, curren; 
statistics, every fall on enrollments which are useful to the colleges 
in predicting their programs for the year. ; 

We make a directory of the institutions of higher education eyory 
year. ~We have miscellaneous activities, such:as inspecting Howard 
University for the Government. We hold conferences on problems 
in higher education attended by administrative officers and teachers 
in various fields. 

Mr. Busrey. Dr. McGrath, is that directory sold to the colleges 
and universities? 

Dr. McGraru. I think we distribute one copy to each college and 
each university and after that they buy them at a nominal rate 

They are very useful. I use our own nearly daily. These direc- 
tories give the name of the institution; its affiliation, whether it js 
public or private; if it is a denominational institution it gives the 
name of the denomination; it lists all the chief officers, the president, 
vice president, the deans, if there are a number of schools, such as the 
dean of the medical school, law school, and so on; the registrar’s name— 
so that if you want to get any information from another institution, 
you have the address and the name of the man to write to. It is a 
very simple matter. 

I think that is one of the most useful services we perform. I should 
say that this list constitutes the list of accredited institutions in the 
United States, so it is used by all sorts of agencies that want to know 
which colleges are satisfactory. 

For example, when I was a naval officer in 1942 and we had to 
locate these V—5, V—7, and V—12 programs in the colleges and univer- 
sities, we used part 3 of this directory to do that and we would not 
locate a unit in any institution that was not on that list. 

I can give you another concrete example of the use of that directory. 
T was out in Jordan last fall and our Minister, Mr. Gerald Drew, said 
to me “How in the world do we advise people: out here as to which 
institutions in the United States are sound institutions and which are 
fly-by-night affairs?” Likewise, the head of the Terra Sancta College 
there, Brother Anthony, raised the same question. Well, I sent them 
a copy of this directory and this will give them in one small book all 
the essential information about the status of all the colleges and 
universities in America. 

Mr. Bussey. Too bad the Veterans’ Administration did not use 
that as a yardstick on administering the GI bill of rights. 

Dr. McGrarn. I could talk on this subject, Mr. Busbey, but | 
don’t think I had better. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we will have included in the record the tables 
on pages 5 to 9, inclusive, of the justification. 

(The tables referred to read as follows:) 
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rent PROMOTION AND FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VocaTIONAL EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


eges 


- Tapue I.—Enrollment in vocational classes, by type of program, 1918 to 1950, 
very ] inclusive 





vard ; 4 ‘ 5 IRL ee ir ee ee eee 


lems , | Tradeand | Homeeco- | Distributive 
e : » 2 - . j ‘ 1 
ms Agriculture | industrial | nomics education 
1eTs rik S : | 


eect ennecegeerenenn [neeemeemeneinteneenennteiian | meee | SR 


x 3, 363, 684 764, 408 804,807 | 1, 429, 757 
eres ; 3, 095, 513 651, 604 , 91 1, 328, 521 
he ( : 2, 836, 121 640, 791 762, 6: 1, 139, 766 | 
2, 508, 618 584, 533 7 3 | 968, 846 
and ; ig 2, 227, 663 | 510, 331 . | 911,816 | 
an : 2,012, 931 | 446, 953 22, 733 | 890, 464 | 
g 2, 001, 153 | 3,080 | 806, 605 | 
? "yest ; 2, 281, 743 | , 967 | 318, 47 873, 771 | 297, 534 
rec- 942 2, 624, 786 | 505, 096 50, 597 | 954, 041 215, 049 
it is F 1941... 2, 429, 054 | 96, 03: , 515 | 871, 891 | 156, 615 
<2 2, 290, 741 | ‘ 58, 408 818, 766 | 129, 433 
the f 1939.__-- -| 2,083, 757 | 538, 586 715, 239 | 741, 503 | 88, 429 
: aa 1,810, 082 | 50, 876 385, 804 | 627, 394 36, 008 
ent, S  1937..--- RPC Maas 1H Ty 394, 306, 212 | 496, 225 | 
the oS RENE : ; 1,381, 701 347, 728 | 79, 971 | 454, 002 | 
Be : 1, 147, 523 | 329, 367 | 36, 932 | 381, 224 | 
1e— 3 SE CE 1, 119, 140 | 289, 361 | 36, 058 | 343, 721 | 
wae = ES 1, 151, 034 | 55, 004 | 37, 51! 348, 518 
10n, 1932 ee ele 1, 176, 162 | 57, 255. | 79, 591 | 339, 316 
is a 93 $a. : 1, 117, 556 | : 302, 755 | 277, 601 | 
E edistininie og . , 064, 536 | 533, 15é 238, 058 
, 047, 976 249, 113 
ould ee TE Re os 999, 031 | 47, 481 | 619, 548 | 232, 002 |. 
JU 2 Seek Sa 911, 626 | 29, 032 | 564, 188 | 218, 406 
the 2 See ee 885, 275 537, 738 | 235, 962 |.----- 
ee 792, 424 | 490, 791 | 206, 868 | 
now Jnl Eee Ce 690, 055 | 428, 473 | 171, 942 | 
‘ pa 536, 528 | 325, 889 139, 341 |- 
: ; fokins et | 475, 828 | 296, 884 | 118, 708 
1 to 92 See te ee 324, 247 | 3, 217, 500 | 63, 395 
‘ a andi taee aah ak asabiot aaa H 265, 058 31,: | 184, 819 48, 938 
ver- 3 peas ae 194, 895 5 135, 548 | 39, 414 
not . ees cai ose Aaspge silane 164, 186 5, 117, 934 30, 799 
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TaBLe II.—Allotment of funds under the feorge-Barden Act, fiscal year 195; 


| 
State or Territory Agriculture | 


occupations | economics industry 
(1) (2) 


| | } a a 
Total. ....-.-............$} 19, 842, 759. 97 |$6, 889, 084. 53 /$1, 794, 498. 69 |$5, 555, 323. 88 /$5, 603, 859 ¢- 


Distributive Home Trades anq 
' 
| (6 


| 
| 


@) | eee (5) 


Alabama. ea RNS as 563, 516. 96 276, 529. 99 34,577.88 | 176, 129.92 

Arizona akenatked | 135, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 | 5, 000. 40, 000. 00 

Arkansas bGicim ais do dyn bate 430, 978. 76 229, 179. 26 23, 793.36 | 135, 189. 88 | 

California. ____- gees piece 720, 298. 60 138, 035. 63 | , BOR. 178, 633.49 | 

Colorado sisi stats eh te 159, 070.38 52, 062. 57 | 5, R 47, 443. 24 | 

8 AEP RE ees 192, 101. 16 40, 000. 00 | 20, 862. 25 | 49, 094. 94 

Delaware 55 hd ass: 5 mad 135, 900. 00 , 000. 00 5; ; 40, 000. 00 

Florida Re Besant aan eee 243, 391.87 | 42, 846. 23, 159. 75, 869. 89 

Georgia ie Sone 592, 243. 74 , 584. 3} i. i 182, 624. 03 

Idaho_____ ; eats ‘ cme, 136, 710.10 | , 710. 5 ; 40, 000. 00 | 

Illinois di Ab re 838, 126.31 201, 549. 53 | ‘ | 185, 980. 53 | 

Indiana. ___- i Laide 480, 832. 57 38, 092. 22 | 41,838.17 | 137, 203. 91 | 

Iowa P ae ae LP tia 434, 464, 71] 91, 646. 7% 30, 980. § 129, 538.10 | 

Kansas . xs i Oe 301. 366, 14 24, 965. | 21, 982. 56 93, 283. 50 | 

Kentucky ii 553,346.55 | 959 438. 34, 732.48 | 177, 847.55 | 

Louisiana ____- : see 5, 228. 60 75, 821. 63 | 28,852.48 | 123, 248. 80 

Maine Pee ¢ 5. 70 | 3 . | 15, 000. 44, 915. 70 

Maryland . oviekciniea’ 219, 475. 22 | 50, 571. § 22, 229.31 | 66, 005.11 | 

Massachusetts 4 g et 346, 894. 41 1 F | 52, 688. 40, 735.31 | 

Michigan ; vt ae iN 328, 439. 24 | 79, 297. 64, 153. 72 | 160, 469, 84 | 

Minnesota ites 3, 447.18 38 311. 34,081.59 | 124, 920. 20 | 

Mississippi : ro Fa Tt 511, 537. 22 288, 896. 30 | 26, 654. 46 155, 986. 46 | 

Missouri | 576, 551.45 | 231, 714. | 46, 193, 9F 

Montana ian 35, . 00 | , a 15, 000. 

Nebraska_.___- nihak ates oan 231, 921. 61 | 2, 579. 16, 060.49 | } 

Nevada “le SOS Y 35, . 00 | { . 15, 000. | g 00 | 

New Hampshire......... 35, 000. 00 | , 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 | , 000. 00 

New Jersey . Rae Teme | 364, 633. 34 | 40, @ | 50, 777. 15 | 18, 187. 69 

New Mexico We ARIE IRS 35, | , : 15, 000. | 4 . 00 | 

New York ie dig és ----| 1,173, 708.78 | 150, 394.7 164, 520. 206, 084. 09 | 

North Carolina_____- ie eas , 568.73 | 341, 673. 74 | 3,593.66 | 231, 402. 97 | 

North Dakota___. eet 97, 957. 25 37, 520. 98 5, ; } 5, 436. 25 

Ohio Sep Se ‘ . 9 224 . 81 | 84,311.28 | 2 » 424. 99 | 

Oklahoma ; us 421, 849. 68 | ( .78 8, 517, 49 | 9, 781. 67 

Oregon yt 0, 529. 36 | 53, 274. 87 | 5, " 9, 712. 25 | 

Pennsylvania sccnut ae - , 350. 18 20,837.26 | 205, 177.48 

Rhode Island__- sare 35, 000. 00 | 40, 000. 00 | 5, 000. 000. 00 | 

South Carolina : r 389, 974. 79 | 88, 723. 26 | 23, q 27, 725. 68 | 

South Dakota ; Be 1, 471.19 | 74, 48 5, 000. 00 | 3, 196. 74 

Tennessee poe ero er: 550, 456.22 | 262, 632. 67 35, 589. | 38, 255. 82 

Czas... .. ‘ : } 1,052,909.48 | 444 634. 56 7 1. 53 | 08 | 

ag Tee : | 35, 000. 40, 000. | 5, 000. 00 | 40, 000. 00 | 

Vermont______- : ia ee 35, 000. 00 | 40, 000. 00 | 5 00 | 40, 000.00 | 

Virginia Sip | 476,777.71 | 203,101. 96 | 32,683.72 | 154, 399. 25 

Washington rae see 27 | 70, 086, 19 | 21,191.19 72, 537. 89 | 

West Virginia ‘ 324, 829. 57 109, 661. 39 | 23, 214. 66 121, 844, 86 | 

Wisconsin. ___. a +s 35, 450. 77 181,790.24 | 38,296.01 | 129,930.63 | 115, 433.89 

W yoming__ Go ule oe all 35, 000. | 40, 000. | 5, . 00 40, 000. 00 | $0), 000, OF 

Alaska Saket ip Pe a Rik 000. 00 | 40, 090, 00 | 5, 000. 00 | 40, 000.00 | 40, 000 

District of Columbia Tate 35, 000. | 40, 000. | 15, 000.00 | 40, 000. 00 40), 000, Of 

Hawaii eS Raat, 900.00 | 40,000.00 | 15,000.00} 40, 000.00 40, 000, 0 

Puerto Rico atoll 305. 223, 221. 97 22, 815. 31 116, 073. 34 40, 195 
! i 
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951] TABLE III.—Allotments of Gener? Barden n fu nds to States, fiscal y year 1952 and 1953! 


— 7 i | 1 
es and State or Territory | Total | Agriculture | Distributive | Home Loeiie | rades and 
ustry | | occupations nomics industry 
OU yo fe "4 i | 
Total...----------+----+---|$18, 948, 260.97 |86, 889, 084. 53 | $809, 999. 69 |$5, 555, 323. 88 |$5, 608, 
|— 





543, 939.08 | 276, 529. 99 15, 000. 00 | 176, 129. 92 76, 27' 
Arizona 135, 000. 00 | 40, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 40,000.00} 40, 
irkansas_- ; i | 422, 185. 229, 179. 26 15, 000. 00 135,189.88 | 42, 
(California - - -------- Pep boaneet 662, 988. | 138, 035. 63 26, 998. 75 | 78, 633. 49 319, 320. 
Colorado us ae Ss, 59,070.38 | 52, 062. 57 15, 000. 00 | 7, 443. 24 | 44, 56 
Connecticut a= ---] 5, 238. 91 | 40, 000. 00 | 5, 000, 00 | 9, 094. 94 82, 
Delaware f ‘ 40, 000. 00 | 5, 00 | , 000. 00 | 40, 
Florida 62, 846, 60 | : 00 | 5, 869. 89 81,5 
Georgia Fowecstse | § 281, 584.03 | 5, 000. 00 | $2, 624. 03 89, 
(dali os tes bs Seay a oS =8 | : 10} 41, 710.10 | 5, 000. 00 . 000. 00 40, 
[linois . | 2} 201, 549.53 | 30, 867.77 | 5,980.53 | 354, 
Indiana 168, 092. 22 5, 00 | 37, 203. 91 133, 6 
lows 191, 646.7 5,000.00 | 129,538.10 | 82,2 
Kansas Be 124, 965. ‘ . OO 3, 283. 50 
Kentucky . - 3 ; 533, 6 7 259, 638. 5 &, 00 | 77, 847. 55 
Louisiana . , 376. 12 175, 821. 6: 00 | 23, 248. 80 | 
Maine cnn tere ees 39, 915. 70 | 40, 000. 00 | 00 | 44,915.70 | , 000. 
Maryland Ras | 912,245.91 | 50,571.91 | 15, 000. 00 | 6, OOF. 11 | 30, 668, 8 
Massachusetts ‘se 311, 079. 40, 000. j 16, 872. 67 | 735. 31 213. 471. 
Michigan... - - ee 584, 829. ¢ 179, 297.7 20, 544. 42 10, 469. & 994° 517.97 
Minnesota --.----- ' ’ | 188, 311.06 15, 000. 00 | 24, 920. 2 96, 134. 3: 
Mississippi-- - --- ---- a: 499, 882. 76 288, 806. 30. | 15, 000. 00 | ; 6.46 | , 000. 
Missourt . cies | 57. 5 231, 714. | 15, 000. 00 52, 494. 73 | 36, 148. 76 
Montana iter wes 4), O00. 15, 000.00 | b , 000. 
Nebraska e 230, 861. 1: 102, 579. 72 | 15, 000.00 | 71, 421.07 | , 860. 3: 
Nevada. - E 40, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 . 000. 00 , 000. 
New Hampshire......-...-------| , 000. 40, 000. 00 | 15, 000.00 | 000. 00 | , 000. 
New Jersey 330, 116. 40, 000.00 | 16, 260.74 | 38,187.69 | 205, 668. 
New OS NS 35, 090. 40, 000. 15, 000. 00 | 40, 000.00 | 
WE EWE beetice~o-ene-- , 061, 873. 9 150, 394 74 | 52,685.62 | 206,084.00 
North Carolina........-..----.---| 185, 975.07 | 341, 673. 15, 000. 00 | 231, 402.9% 
North Dakota 7, 957. 23 | 7 i 0 98 | 15, 000. 00 | 
QM ie Sireinicindnonn eines] ‘ 26, 999. 63 | 
Oklahoma... ---------- : 408, 332.19 | 91, M73 15, 000. 00 
Oregon ye wt 0), : 36 | 53, 27 . 387 15, 000. 00 
Pennsylvania .....--------- 982, 259. 27 | 88, 35 | 38, 696. 61 
Rhode Island... ---- | 35, Of , OF 15, 000. 00 | 
South Carolina. . ¢ 786. 6: Vee 26 | 15, 000. 00 | 
South Dakota | i, ( 33, 274. 45 | 15, 000. 00 
Tennessee - . - - . | 262, 632. 67 15, 000. 00 
Texas APA WRN 999, 686. 45 444, 634. 56 25, 073. 48 
Utah = . 35, ; 40, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 40, OOO. 
Vermont : 25, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 40, 000 40, 000. 00 
Virginia ..| 59, 093. 99 203. 101. 96 | 15, 000. 00 154, 399. 2! 86, 592.7 
Washington 229 O85. 91 70, 086.19 | 15, 000. 00 72, 537. 71, 461 
West Virginia 316, 614. 91 109, 661. 29 | 15, 000. 00 wr . 86 | 70, 108. 66 
Wisconsin 2, 154. 76 181, 790. 24 | 15, 000. 00 | 129, 930. 6° 115, 433. 8 
Wyoming ‘ fee 35. 000. 00 40, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 40, 40, 000. 
Alaska : | 25, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 f ' 40, 000. 
Distriet of Columbia i I 35, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 000. 40, 000. 
Hawaii ies ihe 135, 000. 00 | 410, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 , 000 40, 000. 
Puerto Rico_- PR Be TS 394, 490. 32 223, 221. 97 | 15, 000. 00 3, 073. 34 | 40, 195. 


Alabama - - -- 





| Based upon population, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940. 
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Mr. Stepuens. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing on higher educa. 
tion that is in the justification that I think would be an interesting 
thing to get in the record, and that is this statement: “There are as 
many students in higher education today as there in high school jy 
1925.” That. is, by the census and statistics of the Office of 
Education. 


DOCUMENTA ’“Y EVIDENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION TAKEN 
FOLLOWING HARDY COMMITTEE HEARING 


Dr. McGratu. I would just like to make a couple of other points, 
if | may. I would like to put in the record a memorandum to Dr. 
Gregory and his reply to me—I do not have them here, but ¥ will have 
them up tomorrow—showing that immediately following the Hardy 
committee hearing I took prompt administrative action to inquire as 
to the merits of the charges, whether they were justified or not, ani 
if they were justified what we are going to do about them to correct 
the situation, and his reply to me indicates what we are going to do 
If I could, I would like to put that in. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 

(The documents referred to read as follow:) 

JUNE 22, 1951. 
Dr. Raymonp W. Grecory, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. 


Faru J. McGrarn, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


ANNUAL AUDIT AND PROGRAM REVIEW 


I feel sure you will agree that, upon the basis of the testimony presented to tl 
Subcommittee on Government Operations of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments vesterday, we should definitely undertake to 
improve our procedures (1) for checking the annual reports from the States and 

(2) for conducting our annual audit of the State programs of vocational educatio: 
ws section 14 of the Smith-Hughes Act, which requires that the Office “shal 
annually ascertain whether the several States are using, or are prepared to use, 
the money received by them in accordance with the provision of this act.” W il 
you therefore provide me on or before July 23 with a statement in writing of t! 
measures you have instituted in the Division of Vocational Education in this con- 
nection which I may forward to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
OrricE MEMORANDUM 

JuLy 6, 1951 
To: Dr. Earl J. MeGrath. 
From: R. W. Gregory. 
Subject: Proposed plans and procedures for the administration of the Nationa 

Vocational Education Acts during the 1951—52 fiscal year. 

In compliance with your note to me of June 22, and after several conferenc’ 
with the Program Committee of the Division of Vocational Education, the follow- 
ing plans and procedures are submitted to you for your consideration and approv- 
al. We beieve this plan will go a long way toward firming up our administratio! 
of the National Vocational Education Acts and will lead to further constructiv: 
development by the State boards for vocational education of their respectiv’ 
programs. 

1. During the year a committee, including representatives of the various serv- 
ices will have responsibility for reviewing, criticizing, and suggesting revisions 0! 
United States Office of Education forms upon which the State boards for voca- 
tional education report. 

2. Between July 1 and December 31 the program specialists and field repr 
sent*tives, sitting as a committee of the whole, will review all reporting forms used 
by Stat» boards for vocational education for determining status of local programs 
of vocational education and will report to Program Committee by January |. 
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3. All program specialists and field representatives will, upon the occasion of 
their program, review visits to the respective States, discuss with the appropriate 
supervisors and the director the purposes and uses of these forms. 

4. Service audits will be made of all State reports by program specialists for 
their respective States as soon as such reports are received. 

5. Detailed reports growing out of the service audits, raising questions, making 
criticisms, Offering suggestions, will be prepared by program specialists for their 
chiefs. The material in the report of the program specialist to the chief will be 
used in a report going to the State board for vocational education. 

6. Between July 1 and September 1, the program specialists for each service 
and the field representatives will plan detailed procedures for making their re- 
spective program reviews. During September, the Program Committee will re- 
view, coordinate, and recommend the complete program-review procedure. 

7. Following the making of the service audit and the subsequent transmission 
of the questions and criticisms and suggestions to the State, each program specialist 
| will visit the States in his region and upon the occasion of such visit will perform 
» the following five functions: 

(a) Discuss, as mentioned above, with the supervisor and the director, the pur- 























: poses and uses of the forms required by this office. 

3 (b) Diseuss and clarify the questions, criticisms, and suggestions sent to the 
- State as the result of the service audit. 

4 (c) Make a complete program review of the standards set up in the VE stand- 







© ards outline. 

i (d) Do sueh further constructive and planning work under the provisions of 
the National Vocational Education Acts for the promotion and further develop- 

' ment of vocational education in the State as seems to be most appropriate. 

5 (e) Write a report or memo to the chief of the service summarizing the entire 

procedure and including a statement of recommendation about the follow-up. 

8. Plans are to be made for program specialists to discharge the responsibilities 
described in 7 above in all of the States in their respective regions during 1951-52, 
and funds for travel for this purpose are to be earmarked for an average of 4 days 
per State, including travel and week-ends, at the budgeted cost of $20 per day. 
In making these plans it is hoped that two trips to each region may be made by 
the respective program specialists and that in connection with one of these trips 
the annual regional conference will be held. 

Dr. McGrartu. Secondly, I would like to return to a statement 
of yours, Mr. Chairman, that it might be helpful if Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, let us say, or Illinois, if the surveys had been completed, 
if they could be brought before this committee so that the committee 
could see what we have done to correct present situations. I would 
like to know how that could be done, because I think it ts very im- 
portant. 

Mr. Focarty. The reason I asked in the beginning what States 
had been completed is that I was thinking at the time that the results 
might give us a fair indication of what the conditions are generally. 
But, when I heard that it was Minnesota and Wisconsin, I did not 
think that would be a very good yardstick as to the over-all program 
because their programs must be very similar. 

Mr. StepHens. It may be, Mr. Chairman, before you finish your 
deliberations, say within the next 4 or 5 days, there might be a better 
spot—say Wisconsin and Arkansas or Texas and Vermont. I do not 
know if that is possible. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was going to ask before the hearings were com- 
pleted with you people that when this survey has been completed 
every member of this subcommittee get a copy of the results in every 
State so that we will know just what has taken place. 

Dr. McGratu. We will do that. There is one other point, Mr. 
Chairman. Dr. Gregory reported the survey team had made a review 
of all the activities of his staff members. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that was not limited to vocational education. It was a 
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completely separate project. We just began on vocational educatio, 
because the Hardy report happened to come out. But I want to say 
that it is my intention to have this team survey the activities of all the 
divisions of the office in order to be certain that the taxpayers’ dolla; 
is spent as effectively as possible and everybody is performing at his 
maximum; and we will have, I hope, at the next hearings of this body. 
a comprehensive report on management improvement in the Office o 
Education. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the amount requested from the Bureau 
the Budget for vocational education? 

Mr. SrepHENs. Here are the figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you read those for the record? 

Mr. Srepuens. Under “Vocational education,’ $20,017,760. Unde: 
that ‘Further endowment,” $2,480,000. We always get that 
Under ‘Salaries and expenses,”’ $3,500,000. And, of course, the 
supplemental would have to be added to that. And then the budget 
came out with $3,200,000. Under “Payments to school districts,” 
$45,000,000. Under ‘School construction,” $295,500,000. And the 
other two are permanent appropriations, Mr. Chairman. They are 
automatic. 

Mr. Foaearty. That is right. I think it is too late to go into the 
payments to school districts and grants for school construction 
Do you have any further statement to make, Dr. Gregory? 

Dr. Greeory. I do not think so. 

Dr. McGrartn. I have none. 


ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL DistrIBUTVIE OccuUPATIONS CLASSES 


Mr. Fogarty. There is one more thing I would like to have for the 
record. Would you bring up to date the table that appeared in last 
year’s hearings showing the enrollment in the various types of voca- 
tional-education classes? 

Dr. Grecory. Yes, sir. 

(The requested table follows:) 


Summary of enrollment in vocational distributive occupations classes (other tha 
part-time cooperative) by course title, and by State, fiscal year 1951 


Number of 
Enrollment | States par 
| 














ticipating 
aadicbabeededl —|- ——» 
Total enrollment j : ‘ 312, 741 | 49 
= — SSS | = = 
Supervisory training. ---_-_----- ‘ ; i ‘ 11, 586 | 
Human relations training. _-___- Re eres CN oN ee . 5 dant 6, 651 ps 
Job instruction training : ; ‘ aed 2, 011 WY 
How to supervise employees : 2, 255 2 
Conference leading - - -_---- é 7 357 
Job methods training... _...- payee Shar) Dae : 312 ) 
Management training Aa ‘ AES 14, 921 
Problems of small businesses ee 913 
Retail management : 2, 565 | 
Business clinics © NEsid sete aie ee a ; : 1, 693 
Business law for retailers_- __---- 5 Se ee gs 4S Wika See Sm ay 1,170 | 
Economies of retailing. _--__- saeoae ETE dae dn quk> Seah pages d Gace 256 h 
Principles of retailing Tena df ik ac ali cu oi lb oes i ae wad cokask onli ws tage cae 885 { 
Retail community problems__---.-.-_---- HELD SRE Pad uthe dobimwothied 1, 424 | 1 
Public relations training. ...........---.----- NER 8 a AE IIR 99 | 
Personnel administration. _..........-. : wn ee ab ek eM shy oer 1, 433 | 9 
Business correspondence beikenencacee vam. ra Scape g ae a | 1, 538 | I 
Interpreting Government regulations-------- 2, 045 | 
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Summary af enrollment in vocational distributive occupations classes (other than 
part-time cooperative) by course title, and by State, fiscal year 1951—Continued 





Number of 
Enrollment | States par- 























ticipating 
Store operation functions . . -------- : . : Saat eae 27, 212 
Finance and control__.-...-.----- Baas ., 
Business finance... _- : ; $12 2 
Record keeping for retailers. 3 1,816 0 
Tax problems. __ - b : 23 1 
Credits and collections. 2 367 18 
Traffic management ‘ae ; 149 2 
Sales promotion -..-~.--- - ; 3 14, 653 
Sales promotion techniques . i , 219 1 
Retail advertising 4, 485 22 
Direet mail advertising 9.9 1 
Retail display rs ~ : 648 12 
Show-eard writing 1,042 17 
Sales elinic . . - &, 000 10 
Merchandising -_----- oe : : 7, 892 
Retail merchandising procedures 5, 523 13 
Buyers’ training = " - vr : et 1, 7 
Fashion training... 3 
Controlling shrinkage - - 1 
Textile testing... ..-.- 1 
Training of store personnel agg ‘ ; 117, 868 
Pres Gemeae. oo soe. 2 skit. Rade 66, 45 
Psychology of selling. re ‘ania p : ap 1,02 6 
English and speech for salespeople. 6, 925 31 
Personality development : 3, 23 
Merchandise information. .--.--. : ; 6. 30 
Store mathematics ie l, 17 
Customer relations and service. 4 5 
Telephone selling __-- : 3 
c ourtesy training for store people : 1, 387 4 
Color, line, and design 643 11 
Gift and package wrapping 1,309 10 
Stock Keeping training. - se 195 1 
Cashier and checker training. - , 917 10 
Language techniques__---_.--- 2, 291 7 
Store system training - - 24 1 
Receptionist training .-.- 683 4 
Elevator operator troining_--- 10 1 
Routemen’s training—_ _- 137 3 
Tourist information and courtesy 5, 819 11 
Preemployment training u ‘ 1, 690 5 
Christmas extra training _---- USE ey Paap nse eS Ga ih Py pre te 15, 447 20 
Trainjng in special fields: 
a es So ee nk ge eS Aaa as Pea cay ae 4; MO Ak 3 a 
Food handling and sanitation __._.-.- EE EAST SAPO BDA Seg he PR 54, 839 15 
Waitress training. ..----..-- : Keay sa a adage aria 18, 550 21 
Hostess training. ---- 2 204 2 
Restaurant management , " 1, 203 4 
Food Geethiis o sec l 10, 492 
Food selling -- pie Sars gas : 5, 850 13 
Food-store manage ment. eae ‘ 552 
Produce selling -- ----- = = 1, 476 9 
Meat merchandising - _ __.-_-- # ; 517 § 
Dairy-product selling _-- : E aera 2, 097 4 
Home furnishings 1, 689 
Interior decorating _ _ _- 4 : é : ; 799 10 
Selling home furnishings : = , ‘ 890 14 
Automotive business. ..___.-._- o ‘ ‘ 3 340 
Automotive selling - - -- sea 299 4 
Service-statton selling — -___- 41 2 
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Summary of enrollment in vocational distributive occupations classes (other tha, 











part-time rr by course title, and by State, fiscal year 1951—Con. 
| Number of 
Enrollment | St»t 
ticipatin 
he abies at SP er, “ALODE ASOD Sas Aik ae ARERR AACA BSE hin > es Me 
Training in special fields—Continued 
Hardware and building material____--~_--- . 
SI I i ee ee ake acasigeseedaiwens 
I ii os hain dena amie vip een ta iiahasiconkaen neak 
Building-material selling __...-.---_...-------- 
OTN SE ro ences Ccuectero tn kouec ke secon 
PE ENE oh i a cg nanegkekan 
Shoe selling Tie 6 PR EEG AAG Geo nea Be Ee 
Men’s wear selling _ 2h SEE A ORL Eee ce ee pe 
Drug stores gate hi a lt he le 
PU I oe as Shs UE a ee nes tek ot : 
Soda fountain training. ek Saree Ee Se ae Drow ees erm 3 
A SIEE cen Bet ah ap Ge cee Gey aE 4 
ROU RES TUNE i oo ik es ns Sees ete oe 
Variety stores: Variet'y store selling...............--------- 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. _.-...-.-.-.-------- 
‘Insurance selling. oe Ra Rte eg Cae hE REO Fecal Sab 7 z 
Insurance agency management. --_--...---.-.------------------- ! é 
Real estate selling. ...._..__- SEE Re URE TE Willy Nag VR ROR TE ea, ONS 14 
Real estate law_--..--- pn Nie ADIs) Seep saat ph rappin Sy ane { 
Real estate management___..__._.-_-_- ' 
Real estate advertising ea Sees Soe Seite Lag epee 
Investment selling____-_-- Sao A 
Selling bank service. __-.---. Pe RE eth ee ee Le Sa Satins Sines 
ee en eaecawonicue paauenes 
Inauremes Mindamehtels: .. 3.5.22 oo. 5-5 es 
Small loan clinie______---- 
erwaee Dime fos ects Ae ies 
Selling transportation service..........-....--.--...-.-.----------- 
OE NS TREES RE SERS Sa Wi ae Up 6 Leck RSet Coy pO RT = Sa Oe 4 
Shoe service merchandising----..-..-- caecehiweenennsonesesatae 2 4 
Laundry and dry-cleaning service selling ---._.---..--- 1 q 
Nene nen clos becca cectae 1 
Newspaper advertising-...........-------.--- Spgs Petre f 
BET Ue BOE I00 akon soca wa nao 558 ; 4 
SS BNA VOIP ERIS LD ORO RCD ER SRN PO NS Sone 
RT ok cia. oa : i ae vette eee ires 246 | a 
News dealer training... ......-- I a 5 re Bae aR aa Chaar 780 | 
Florist selling 2aEEES iret es ee ee ea | 297 
Books and music selling -__--.- 24 | 
Advertising agency Red teas a8 ; -| 434 
anne Gere We ek eee suit aha weenie n -| 1, 104 | 2 
Jewelry selling _- oe 7 34 
Memorial stone selling _ yeaa hie Sak A i oe 3 ots .| 37 
. hotographic selling __- weil 93 
Feed selling i seas 310 a 
CEE PEEL paein ive cubactox dese eee ; none wct ewe nen wet- ae -e-s a] 90 | 3 
SS TIE EG ES Seats iano SONNE Oe BAT erloe ARRAS PE 63 | : 
i cia aipicslaianlgt Silat | 12, 548 |... : 
Wholesale selling ......-..-. Pia Sekt a hae macro eas See eeepc 10, 925 | 
Sales management training--__._._....-------- des ate opener ge! 1, 579 2 
I Ess alien earth cet pA ERA RA hE AN, MD aS .| seal 


Mr. Foaarry. If there are no further questions, the committee 
stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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TuEspDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952. 
Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to order. 
The committee has before it this morning the Office of Education. 
We will take up payments to school districts. 
Dr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman, I would like—— 
Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Lindman, you are going to testify on this item? 
Dr. McGrartu. I would like to turn this discussion over to Mr. Lind- 


' man, who handles these programs. 


BACKGROUND OF PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. LinpMan. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, as you 


’ know, th’s program was originated in the fiscal year 1951, and it is 
- established by law in such a way that final payments are made to 
» school districts on the basis of the attendance of children in various 
| categories established by the jaw itself. 


Accordingly, we have just completed the final determinations for 


© the fiscal year 1951. It was necessary for us to wait for the final re- 


ports from school districts and then to make inquiries and certain 


check-ups on those reports so that we are just now in a position to 


+ complete the summary of the actual disbursements for the fiscal year 


F 1951. 


I have with me this morning a summary of those school districts 


_ by States. In general, we found that the total cost exceeded slightly 
' the appropriations available so that for the fiscal year 1951 we will 
© be able to pay about 96 perceat of the actual legal entitlements. We 
» had hoped that we could pay the full 100 percent. 


This difficulty in 1951 was due to the fact that schools increased 


' more rapidly in school enrollments in these various categories during 


5 ee ae oy 


' the last months of the school year and due to a situation upon which 
> we are making careful check at the present time 
» payments from the Defense Department were made to local school 





the extent to which 


districts as compared to original estimates. 
You will recall that the payments to these school districts were 


based upon the formula established in the statute, and from that are 


deducted payments received from other agencies applicable to those 
children. During the first year of operation, the other departmeats 
had approximately $5,000,000 which were to be applied to support 
of these schools and for those childrea. 

So that we are just checking now as to whether or not there are 


» some funds that might be recouped from that source, which would 


_ make the proration possibly 98 percent when we finally have the 


clarification of that particular phase of it. DN ae 
_I mention that so you would know that the firm information for 
fiseal year 1951 is slightly in excess of the amount appropriated for 


| that year. 


_ For fiscal 1952 the appropriation is $49,000,000, and we are request- 
ing in 1953 the same amount, $40,000,000. However, our estimate 


' would indicate on the basis of the present law that that probably will 
- reach $45,000,000. In deciding to make this cut, after discussing the 
| natter with the Budget Pureau, there are two things to be considered: 


(1) The uncertainty of the estimates that far in advance, and 
{¢ r F: 7 oe . . . 
(2) The fact that we anticipate some changes in the statute itself which 


may result in a decrease of obligation by the Federal Government ty 
these school districts. 

In the fiseal year 1951 there were approximately 1,200 eligible ap- 
plicants. So far this year we have received applic ations from 150 
school districts which did not apply during fiscal year 1951. So we 
are conviiced that the total numberof applieations willereaeh. 1,40) 
or 1,500 during fiscal 1952, and a ‘aRomcemaned figure, with possibly 
some slight increase, in fiscal 19 

This is due, of course, primar ily to the defense program. In our 
construction analysis, we found that 93.4 percent of all of the appli- 
cants listed as the Federal activity which created the problem eithe; 
the military directly, the Atomic Energy Commission, or a defense 
industry, and that the other relatively small percentage was due to 
Reclamation, Veterans’ Administration, Indian Service, and matters 
of that kind. 

So that it is quite apparent that this whole program is tied up viry 
closely with the defense activities of our Nation, and which, of cour e, 
accounts for the rapid expansion of the program. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


[ think that is the general background situation. I might make 
this one comment. The Nation as a whole from State and local 
sources will be spending close to $6,000,000,000 for maintenance and 
operation and construction of school buildings for the elementary and 
secondary public school program, and the amount here, $40,000,000, 
is less than 1 percent of what the total school load is costing. It 
represents only that part of the school program which has been recog- 
nized as the responsibility of the Federal Government because of the 
fact that the children either reside in Federal tax-exempt property or 
their parents are employed on Federal tax-exempt property or they 
represent an unusual increase in enrollment brought into a community 
because of some Federal activity. 

So that it is a relatively small part of the total problem the Nation 
is facing, but it is a big part from the standpoint of the Federal budget, 
because during the last expansion of our defense program we were 
faced with a little different background situation. The school system 
throughout the Nation had some vacant rooms at that time, back in 
1939, and the school districts had some capacity to help take care of 
the building. And the general trend in school enrollments was 
downward up until 1946 or 1947. 

Now we are facing a similar kind of mobilization problem but witha 
different background situation. There are more personnel in the 
military who have children, and in general the schools are alread) 
severely overburdened as they attempt to take care of their normal 
requirements. So the situation is much more difficult for the local 
schools to absorb these increases at the present time than it was in 
1939 when we undertook our defense program at that time. 

That, then, is by way of general background, and the rest of the 
information is set forth on the program needs in this statement, page 
71, in which we have analyzed the method by which we arrive at our 
estimate for the present fiscal vear. 

I call your attention specifically to table 2 on page 75, which 
presents the picture as we expect it will be in fiscal year 1953. That 
shows our estimates of the requirements of the law by sections. 
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Mr. Fogarty. We will put pages 74 and 75 in the record at this 


oimt. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


TasLe I,—Estimate for current expenditures under Public Law 874 for the fiscal wear 
ending June 30, 1952 


© Sec. 2 (net amount) __..-.-..- fora , $190, 000 
© Sec. 3 (a): Number of children, 71 ,282X $124.74______ $8, 891, 716 

> Sec, 3 (b): Number of children, 402, 872 X $54.61___.__ 22, 000, 839 

> See. 3 (e): State aid for which — is not yet eli- 


; s _... 3, 146, 095 


rote ; Sn ae eres "84, 038, 650 
Deductible funds - _- ioc i Ge 4. 752. 724 


Net amount under sec___-__- : 22242-5209; 288, 926 
Sec. 4 (a) (Payment) ------- oe a 4 ae 


| See. 4 (b) (payment) _-- - - - ats ep aH 4, 399, 900 


Neti Soot us 5l edule Sed cil __ 35, 813, 626 


| Amount appropriated to other agencies mueing‘! 1951 which must be 


added to 1952 requirements___- : 5 35 . 6.886. Bas 


Total estimate __-_ _- Ok TAR Rea _. 41, 099, 314 


> Amount appropriated ___-____--- i _..cJ...2.''40, 000; 000 


Nore.—Funds for sec. 6 are included in the estimate for sec. 3 above. 


' Tasie I],—Estimate for current expenditures under Public Law 874 for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1953 


f Sec. 2 (net amount)__.------- Bi eg ie ak _.. $260,000 
Sec. 3 (a): Number of children, 76, 000 X $125. ree _ $9, 500, 000 


Sec. 3 (b): Number of children, 410, 000 x $60_ 24, 600, 000 
Sec. 3 (e): State aid for which applicant is not yet 
CMI ai sy ‘ : ety 2, 550, 000 


Total ee rgaghone : ‘ "36, 6 50. 000 


Net amount under sec. 3________- 5 os is pues ah 36, 150, 000 


: Sec. 4 (a) (payment) _- _- a a Pasa ee 2, 750, 000 
_ Sec. 4 (b) (payment) 2, 933, 248 


Sec. 6 (for education of children living on Federal property where 

State and local agencies cannot provide free public education, 
large portion of this in Alaska and Puerto Rico) ......._.__..-... 3, 600, 000 
Total estimate _.... 45, 033, 248 

Amount requested (in view of uncertainty in development in defense 
program and possibility of changes in basic legislation) 40, 000, 000 


ELIGIBLE GROUPS 


Mr. LinpMaNn. Section 2 is the amount of money which is paid the 


school districts where they have had a loss in taxable ability because 
> the Federal Government has tak n over a certain amount of land and 
' made it tax-exempt. That item is relatively small, because in most 
| cases where the Federal Government has taken over land and placed 
' 2 burden upon the school districts the burden is due not so much to 
_ the removal of the land from the tax rolls as it is to a combination of 
removal of the land and an influx of children. 


So, where a large number of children are residing on tax-exempt land 


| or their parents are employed on tax-exempt land, the entitlements and 
' grants to the school districts are taken care of under section 3 of the act. 
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Now, the 76,000 children represent our estimate of the number o/ 
children who will be living on Federal property with parent employe; 
on Federal property. The contribution rate of $125 represents th: 
average amount per pupil, which is obtained from local tax sources jy 
those school districts. 

You will recall that the statute attempts to pay just the local shar 
and not the State-aid share for those children. And, whereas the 
operating cost will exceed $200 on the average, the local share here js 
set at $125, on the average, for these particular school systems. | 
varies, of course, from State to State and from school district to 
school district. 

The second group of children, of 410,000 classifiable under sectioy 
3 (b) of the act, is the number of children whose parents either live on 
Federal tax-exempt property or are employed on Federal. tax-exemp; 
property but not both. 

You will recall that in the development of the principles of the act 
it was assumed that the school tax base included both residential-typ¢ 
property and industrial-tvpe property and that the Federal Govern- 
ment had an obligation, if it held residential-type property tax-exempt, 
and also had an obligation if it held industrial-type property tay- 
exempt where there were a large number of employees whose children 
were attending local public schools. 

So that 410,000 then represents the total of either one of those, for 
which the rate is one-half of the normal local contribution, the assump- 
tion being that one-half of the local tax base is missing for that group 
of children. The total local tax base was missing for the 76,(0) 
children under section 3 (a). 

Now, section 3 (e) is designed to take care of the situation where the 
large number of children under section 3 (a) or 3 (b) move into a 
school district suddenly and the State aid for those children is payable 
only after they have been there for a year, which is customarily the 
case in determination of State aid—that they pay generally on the 
preceding year’s attendance or census rather than on the current 
year’s. Section 3 (e) then represents payments to school districts 
where there has been a sudden increase in the number of pupils 
classifiable under section 3 for which the State aid is not vet pavabli 
and the school system needs the funds to absorb the sudden increase 
of children for whom they are not receiving State aid yet. 

Now, that item would have been changed had House Resolution 
5411 been approved. In the technical changes proposed for Public 
Law 874, that particular clause or section was modified and eliminated 
so that school systems would receive aid under section 3 (e) only i 
they showed a need for it in their budget. 

As the law now stands, the funds under section 3 (e) are payable asa 
matter of obligation and right to the school district whereas under the 
proposed change in H. R. 5411 the funds for the sudden increase in 
school population would be payable only on the showing of need. 

I must draw a distinction, however, with section 4 where the children 
do not reside on Feder! property and their parents are rot employed 
on Federal tax-exempt property. 

It represents a sort of a readjustment payment that is made to 
school districts for a limited period of time during the time when the 
school system must suddenly absorb a very sharp increase in. schoo! 
attendance. It has been pretty well established that a school system 
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has great difficulty if it has to increase its school attendance 25 percent 
in a single year. Its revenue structure, State aid, and its tax base 
just cannot respond quite that rapidly to take care of the increased 
load. 

So the payments under section 4 (a) and 4 (b) are made when there 

' js no Federal tax-exempt property involved but wher» there has been 

a sudden increase of children due to some Federal activity, generally 

some defense industry which is privately owned. : 
Under section 4 (b), that payment is decreased over a 4-vear period. 

It provides that we shall pay 100 percent in 1951, 75 percent in 1952, 

and 50 percent in 1953, and so on until the payment is eliminated. 

- Section 4 (a) deals with new enrollment increases that occur now 

© during the present emergency, and likewise the formula there calls 

' fora readjustment payment. As soon as the enrollment is stablized, 

ihe payment automatically disappears by the application of the 

formula of the act. 
So you will find in section 4 (b), then, a reduction in requirements 

» because that represents a situation that was established some vears 

© ago and the Federal responsibility is gradually being eliminated, 

' whereas under section 4 (a) we are dealing with the current situation 
where there are rew sudden increases to these communities, and the 
requirements there will increase as long as the defense program is 

' increasing and as soon as that stabilizes that will automatically, under 

_ the present statute, disappear. 

' So, in general, the thinking behind the act is that the section 4 
payments are readjustment payments and that they should not con- 
tinue very long because there is no Federal tax-exempt property to 
represent a long-term burden. However, under section 3 the pay- 

» ments do not decline. They are paid annually on this formula basis 

> on the assumption that when the Federal Government has this tax- 

exempt property it is to make a regular, recurring annual payment for 
those children. 

| — The law itself automatically expires at the close of fiscal 1954. 1 

think when the House committee designed the act they felt that it 

_ should go on indefinitely, but when they considered the matter with 

— the Senate, the Senate wanted to be sure that it was reexamined 

_ thoroughly at the end of the 4-year period, and so they established an 

' expiration date in the act itself, more with the idea, I think, of reexam- 

- ining the basic approach to the problem than feeling that the payments 

could be eliminated in fairness to the school districts involved. 
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' Going quickly down to section 6, section 6 deals with the situation 
Where the local school districts are unable to take care of the children 
_ residing on Federal properties. It is primarily a military problem. 
' There are certain States in which certain Federal properties—for ex- 
ample, military reservations—are not deemed to be part of the State. 
Their jurisdiction has been transferred to the Federal Government. 
The State has declared that its tax funds may not be spent for the 
education of children residing on that particular military reservation. 
They have taken the position that the children there are, in effect, 
not residents of the State but are residing on a piece of land which is 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
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In situations of that kind, and where other difficulties exist wher 
it is impossible to have a local school system do the job, it is necessary 
to make direct provision for the education of some of these childre; 
who reside on Federal property. Our estimate there of $3,000,000 js 
a little bit conservative, I think, because we have already set up con. 
tracts for the present fiseal year amounting to a little over $2,900 ,00) 
to educate children on that basis. — 

Our procedure there is to make an arrangement with the Feder 
agency involved and for it to operate a school. We do not operat 
the schools direetly from our office. We thought it was more j; 
keeping with the basic purpose of the act for us to undertake to deter. 
mine whether such an operation is necessary and what the over-al 
cost of it should be and establish an allowance to the agency involved 
to carry out the responsibility. 


PROGRAM IN ALASKA 


In Alaska we have a slightly different situation. There, arrange. 
ment has been made with the Territorial commissioner of education 
to operate several schools on military bases in Alaska for the children 
residing on. those bases, because the Territorial school system itself 
was unable to take care of it. 

In general, this type of operation is confined pretty much to ele- 
mentary school children, since we do our best to get the high-school 
children into the town schools, but frequently the elementary schools 
are so overburdened that a post school of some kind is necessary. So 
that is the requirement under section 6. 

That makes our total estimate for 1953 around $45,000,000. And 
as I indicated to you, we are asking for only $40,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time because of the uncertainty of the estimates themselves ani 
because of the possibilities of modifying the legislation to reduce th 
over-all Federal requirement. 


POSSIBLE LEGISLATION THAT WOULD REDUCE FEDERAL COST 


We are working on some legislative suggestions at the present tim 
with the Budget Bureau, and the main difference, aside from son: 
technical and streamlining amendments, is a question of whether o1 
not the law should not require each school system to absorb a certain 
number of these children without benefit of Federal assistance. 

Under the present law, if a school district has 5 percent or more o! 
the children in one of these categories under section 3, it is entitled to 
assistance for all of the children it has. The proposed amendmen 
would seek to say that payments would be made only for the total 
number of children classified under section 3 over and above a certail 
number which the school system would be expected to provide for 
without benefit of Federal assistance. 

That issue, by the way, was discussed at the time the original legis- 
lation was approved, but the committee at the time rejected it, 
although it was discussed thoroughly and recommended by our oflice 

We feel that we can now present the matter in a little more favorable 
light since we have a better understanding of all the problems involved 
and possibly that change will permit some reduction in the over-all 
cost of this program in spite of the sharp increase in defense activities 
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For that reason, we are requesting only $40,000,000 at this time 
to carry out the law in 1953. 
I think that is a general outline of the problem as we see it. 


PROGRAM OF PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS PRIMARILY IN ONE 
AGENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, as I understand it, this law was passed in 


| 1951. Was it 1950 or 1951? 


Mr. LinpMaN. It was in effect for the first time in fiseal 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. Before this law was passed, the Department of 
Interior, the Army and Navy had funds in their budgets to take care 
of these particular situations? 

Mr. LinpMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. So we have it all together in one place now in the 


» budget and that is under the Department of Education in the Federal 
' Security Agency? 


EXCEPTION 


Mr. LinpMan. That is right. I should add just one point. The 
Indian children are still taken care of by the Johnson-O’ Malley con- 
tract, but aside from that—and the Atomic Energy Commission still 
operates schools on the base or on its own properties. But those are 
the only two exemptions. ‘The rest of it is all covered by this act. 

Mr. Fogarty. If the Atomic Energy Commission operates their 
schools, why should not the Army and Navy? 

Mr. LinpmMan,. Well, the thinking behind this legislation, of course, 


| wes to get a more uniform policy, national policy, in handling this 


whole situation. In that respect, | am quite sure that it has been a 
desirable piece of legislation. There was a tremendous amount of 
confusion as each department under different authority and different 
policies attempted to work out a situation with a local school system. 


> This attempted to set up a uniform national policy for dealing with 


situations of this kind and to avoid some of the confusion that existed 


> under the former approach. 


Mr. Focarry. I think I understand that problem. That act of 


— Congress makes this particular request necessary. It is strictly defense 


appropriations, is it not? 
Mr. LinpmMan. That is correct. As I indicated to you, about 93 
percent of all of these school districts are facing these problems because 


of defense activities of our Nation. 


Mr. Fogarty. Because of the Army and Navy 
Mr. LinpMan. And the Atomic Energy Commission. 
COST OF ACT IN 1951 


Mr. Focgarry. And defense plants. How much did you expend in 
1951? 
Mr. LinpMan. Well, may I get that figure exactly for you? Our 


obligations under the act will be $30,316.851.87. However, we will 


not be able to pay that because the appropriations available totaled 
$29,080,788. That represents $23,000,000 originally appropriated by 
the Congress, a $5,700,000 supplemental appropriation— 

Mr. Focarry. That we gave you last year? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 
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Mr. Focarry. We understood that that amount would be enous 
to meet 100 percent of the obligations. 

Mr. Linpman. That is right. We felt so too. But the final repor 
when they came in proved that we were a little too conservative jy 
our estimate. By the way, in those two figures there were two sinqji 
transfers from other departments, the Defense Department ay 
Atomic Energy, which brings this total to $29,080,788 where the 
had in their budgets appropriations for similar purposes which und 
the act would be transferred to the Office of Education for use of thy 
act in the first vear. 

Mr. Focarry. This table vou have is a breakdown by State of 
what they are entitled to, but it does not show what they have bee, 
paid, does it? 

Mr. Linpman. No. They will be paid 96 percent of that amoun 

Mr. Focarry. Each school district will receive 96 percent of wha 
they are entitled to? 

Mr. Linpman. That is right. As I indicated to you, it might be 
possible to make it 97 or 98 percent when the final account is com. 
pleted with the Defense Department, but so far it is only 96 percent 


EXPLANATION OF DELAY IN PROCESSING 1952 PAYMENTS 


Mr. Focartry. Do you know what the situation is in the school 
districts of Rhode Island affected by the act? 

Mr. Linpman. I do not have specific information on the 1952 cur- 
rent expense applications. That raises a problem we have had in the 
office. We have had to devote all our staff this vear to completing 
the payments on 1951, and we have not been able to proceed with 
promptness on the 1952 payments, so we are just starting our process- 
ing of those now. 

I have the construction picture pretty well summarized for ail of 
the States for the present vear. 

Mr. Focarry. I was thinking of one town in Rhode Island that is 
going to have a housing project of 500 or 600 units due to expansion of 
defense activities there. That will mean a big influx of people in that 
small town. How can they plan ahead when they do not know how 
much money they are going to get? 

Mr. LinpMan. Are you talking about construction now? 

Mr. Focarry. I am talking about payments to school districts. 

Mr. LinpMAN. Well, we will be acting on those applications in thi 
next month or so, and we will inform them exactly as to the amount 
of money they can receive under the act. I should not have used ‘hat 
word “exactly,” because, as you know, the way the law stands we 
have to accept every application and then, if necessary, at the end 
effect proration. But we can give them a very valid estimate, I think 
at that time. We are ina little better position to make estimates this 
vear than we were last vear because of the newness of the program 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton? 


DEDUCTIONS FOR PAYMENTS FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Mr. Denton. Under this formula you consider the children 0! 
school age whose parents work on Federal property and also thi 
children who live on Government-owned property. 
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Mr. LrnpMAN. That is correct. 
' Mr. Denton. Now, the Government-owned property includes 
housing projects, does it not? 
" Mr. LinpMAN, Yes. 


- Mr. Denton. Those housing projects generally collect rent from 


the tenants, and while they do not have to pay taxes to local govern- 


‘nents they do pay money to local governments in lieu of taxes? 


Mr. LinpMAN. Yes. 
) Mr. Denton. Is that payment taken into account 
" Mr. Linpman. Yes. 
» Mr. Denton. When you figure this entitlement? 


| Mr. Linpman. That is correct. There is a deduction of any pay- 
“ments received from other sources. 


\.r. Denton. Why should there be any payment in those cases at 
They collect from tlis housing agency the amount they would 
have collected if they paid taxes on that property. 

Mr. LinpMAN. I think the thinking behind the law is this: Very 
‘often that payment in lieu of taxes made in some inexpensive housing 
‘at Government establishments is extremely low. I recall in one case 
‘it amounted to $6 per pupil, and the school was spending $250 per 

pupil to carry out the education. 

The theory behind this act is that Federal payments should not be 
Wependent upon the value of the Federal property but should bear 
some relationship to the number of pupils involved. Now, that is a 
wo-edged proposition. If the Federal Government owns a power 
Mam which is worth so many millions of dollars—or billions—and 
there are only 100 children going to the school system right near the 

Mam, this law says that we are not to recognize the yalue of the dam 
at all but we are to base the payment on the number of children that 
the school system has to take care of. 
' Well, in the case of the housing, the shoe is on the other foot, so to 
$peak. There is a large number of children involved and a very small 
Pvaluation placed on that inexpensive-type housing. The purpose of 
This act, then, was to sort of equalize the situation and give them a 
payment per pupil which they would normally receive from local tax 
‘sources rather than to base it upon the value of the property which 
ore very little relationship to the actual needs of the school system to 
lueate those children. 

That is the principle set forth in the law. There was a good deal of 

Aiscussion of that point of view, Mr. Denton, of whether or not they 


Ptould not base it entirely on the value of the property. 


Mr. Denton. Some of those housing projects are very cheap, 

arracks-type construction, almost slums. I can see why that would 
‘apply there. But I have seen others that are pretty nicely constructed. 
' Mr. LiypMan. Well, the assumption under the whole law is that 
there will be a fair payment made on the value of that property and 
hat will be deducted from the payment on a per pupil basis computed 
™ accordance with this. So the net payment will be uniformly equal 
to the amount which normally comes from local tax sources per pupil, 
tnd the payments in lieu offset the requirements under this act. 
_ You will notice the item of deductible funds is the item that indicates 
the payment which will come from other Federal sources. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Pusbey? 
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QUESTION OF USING AN EQUITABLE SIMPLIFIED FORMULA 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lindman, this formula you were just speaking 
about with regard to Mr. Denton’s question seems rather com licated 
and would require a lot of personnel to figure out all these different 
rates. Is there not some way that a more simplified formula could 
be worked out that would still be fairly just with everybody? 

Mr. LinpMaNn. You put your finger on one of our most difficult 
problems, Mr. Busbey. We are recommending in our new lecislation 
that the method of establishing a rate be materially simplified. At 
the time the law was under consideration there was a recommendation 
considered by the committee that the rate simply be the State average 
per pupil derived from local tax sources. Each State computes that 
in the normal statistical process; that is, the amount of funds derived 
from local tax sources for support of the schools per pupil. If we 
could have used that uniform State rate in each case, you are correct 
ent it would have saved us a good deal of administrative time and 
work. 

The committee, however, rejected that at the time, largely because 
I think, the local school superintendents felt that it would not ade- 
quately reflect differences that exist within a State. 

We are again, in our proposed legislation, planning to recommend 
that we not use a single State average but that we use the average for 
all school systems in a State that operate 12 grades as distinguished 
from those that operate only high schools and those that operate only 
elementary schools. I think we can achieve a greatly simplified ad- 
ministrative problem by a position about halfway between the State- 
average concept and the concept presently in the law of comparable 


school systems in the State, which does present some administrative 


difficulty. 


ESTIMATED ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


Mr. Bussey. I think if that were done there would certainly be a 
tremendous saving in personnel and administrative costs. What per- 
centage of this $40,000,000 is administrative cost? Or let me put the 
question another way: How much does it cost to administer this 
$40,000,000? 

Mr. LinpMan. It is a little hard to state that exactly, sir, because 
we use one administrative organization to handle both the construc- 
tion and the current expense program. It will run somewhat under 
one-half of 1 percent. Is that correct, Miss Schutt? 

Miss Scuutt. I think it will be about 1 percent. 

Mr. Linpman. On current expense? 

Miss Scuutr. Yes, 1 percent of the $40,000,000. 

Mr. Linpman. Are you taking half of the total? 

Miss Scuutr. Assuming that half of the staff 

Mr. LinpMaAn. Assuming half of the staff devotes its efforts to cur- 
rent expense and half to construction, then it would show 1 percent to 
current expense but a very small percentage for construction. I do 
not know whether 

Mr. Bussey. What would be the figure if vou included construction? 
What is the over-all administrative expense? 
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Mr. Linpman. If you include construction, it is $150,000,000 for 
1953. You would have $190,000,000, and the total administrative 
cost is—— 

Miss Scuurrt. Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. LinpMan. About a half of 1 percent if you take the total. 

Mr. McKone. Less than that. 

Mr. LinpMan. If you take the total appropriation requested for 
program purposes in 1953 and the total administrative cost. How- 
ever, I must add to that one more thing: that we obtain from the 
Community Facilities Service of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency the engineering and technical services of that type required 
in the construction program. Our job is to determine which school 
districts are entitled to assistance, to review the projects to be sure 
they represent minimum facilities from the Federal point of view, and 
to establish the system of priorities when there are not sufficient funds, 
and to give over-all supervision of the program and have responsi- 
bility for final audit. But during the course of construction the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, which already has a staff of engineers, 
handles the supervisory work in connection with the program, and 
their costs for that engineering supervisory work will run slightly 
under 1 percent in addition to this. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you reimburse them out of these funds? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. W ell, they come out of the grant 
funds. I perhaps had better call your attention directly to that now. 

On page 15 of our justification you will note that there is an item 
there of $563,403 which in 1952—— 

Mr. Bussey. Whereabouts on page 15? 

Mr. Linpman. At the top of page 15, the first column, the last item 

Mr. Bussey. That is in your 1952 estimate? 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is right. That item is for transfer to the 
Community Facilities Service of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to provide the engineering and technical services required in 
connection with this program. 

Now, in the fiscal year 1953 we are recommending that the language 
be changed and that that amount of money be included in the erant 
fund itself, for the reason that the cost of this service varies directly 
with the size of the construction program, and it seemed to us it would 
give you a clearer picture of the cost of the engineering type of services 
in connection with this construction program if it could be included 
with the grant each time instead of placed here and then possibly have 
an alteration to grant funds and then reconsideration of the S. & E. 
fund, and so on. 

For that reason, this year we are recommending that it be included 
with the grant funds. 

Mr. Denton. It would be in the $150,000,000? 

Mr. LinpMAN. It would come out of the $150,000,000 and amounts 
to $750,000 for the fiscal year 1953. It is shown on page 81. 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking about school construction now? 

Mr. Linpman. I am talking about school construction. Excuse me, 
sir. Would you prefer to wait until we get through with current 
expense? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 
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CONTEMPLATED LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 


Mr. Bussey. Are there any other contemplated changes in the law 
other than what you have already discussed, Mr. Lindman? You 
stated earlier in your testimony that there were certain contem- 
plated changes in the law. 

Mr. LinpMaAn. Well, there was a series of technical amendments 
included in H. R. 5411. We still feel that those technical amendments 
are desirable in connection with these programs from the standpoint 
of streamlining the operation. In addition to that, there were two 
ideas, I think, which were the most significant. 

First, that the contribution rate be established on a broader basis, 
requiring less detailed consideration, as you raised a minute ago. 

Second, that there be some absorption by the school district of 
children classified under section 3 prior to the counting of children 
for payment purposes. 

Those two are, I think, the most significant changes we are recom- 
mending. There is one other that always comes up in connection 
with this program, and that is the relationship of this type of grant to 
the Indian Service program. At the present time the entire current 
expense situation for Indian children is taken care of by the Indian 
Service under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. However, the Indian 
children do represent children residing on Federal tax-exempt property 
attending local public schools, and there is always the question of 
whether it would be more desirable from the standpoint of federal 
policy to include the Indian children on the same basis as other 
children residing on Federal tax-exempt land when they are attending 
local public schools. We have not really come to a conclusion on that 
yet within our own discussions with the Budget Bureau and the 
Indian Service. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCLUDING THIS APPROPRIATION IN DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lindman, inasmuch as these are funds that are 
used to equalize to a certain degree the impact of our defense program 
on communities, what would be your objection to including this ap- 
propriation request in the defense budget and have them allocate the 
funds that should go to vour department and should go to the engin- 
eering department of this other agency in Government or any other 
agency that does work for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. LinpMan. It seems as though it would complicate the procedure 
somewhat, and it would also involve several different departments. 
We would have to deal with relatively small appropriations for several 
departments as well as major appropriations for the Defense Depart- 
ment. Those are the only two objections I can see to the procedure. 
There would be the Reclamation Bureau and there would be the 
Atomic Energy Commission and there would be for construction 
purposes the Indian Service, and so we would find ourselves with a 
really complex appropriation situation, it seems to me, which would 
be contrary to what I understood to be one of the ideas Congress had 
ia mind—that they could put this together in one package and see 
what it amounted to and establish a uniform Federal policy. 

So, I think there is a distinct advantage to keeping it together if it 
can be kept together. 
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Mr. Bussey. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a statement on school construction, 
Mr. Lindman? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Mr. Linpman. The justification of our estimate on school construc- 
tion is set forth on page 77. May I direct your attention to the 
discussion on page 78, which I think will give you the crux of the 
problem very quickly. 

The total of 793 applications was received during the fiscal year 
1951, and the total entitlements as finally computed for these appli- 
cations amounted to $286,965,712. As of January 1 of the present 
year, a total of 184 new applications had been received. These appli- 
cations represented school districts which did not apply during the 
preceding fiscal year. That made a total of 977 school districts which 
have filed applications under section 202 of the act. 

In addition to these new applications, 537 of the last year’s appli- 
cants have filed amendments or revised applications showing a sub- 
stantial increase over the fiscal year 1951. We made a preliminary 
review of the new applications and the amendments, and the review 
showed that 183 new applicants were entitled to $62,000,000 and that 
the 537 amendments or modifications of the previous applications 
increased the entitlements to those school districts by $140,000,000. 

This increase is accounted for by an increased enrollment of approx- 
imately 130,000 pupils who are eligible under the provisions of section 
202 of the act and an increase of approximately 8 percent in the over-all 
per-pupil cost of constructing complete school facilities. Therefore, 
the amount required to complete the entire program contemplated by 
section 202 of Public Law 815 is estimated as follows. The table sets 
forth the total estimate. We set that forth in that manner to show 
what the effect of the defense program has been this year upon the 
requirements of Public Law 815. 


EFFECT OF EXPIRATION OF PUBLIC LAW 815 


I should make this general comment as you consider that problem. 
Public Law 815 expires, for the purposes of receiving applications, at 
the close of this fiscal year. There is no law in existence which would 
permit a school district to submit an application for Federal assistance 
next year. The purpose of that is that when the law was drafted it 
was before the Korean situation developed, and the purpose was to 
take care of a backlog of school construction needs in school districts 
which has received a severe increase in school enrollment due to 
activities of the Federal Government beginning in 1939. The purpose 
of this was to establish a uniform method of determining Federal 
responsibility to assist certain of those communities for construction 
purposes. 

It, therefore, is designed entirely as a program that terminates and 
that attempts to meet a Federal responsibility which began in 1939. 
I think at the time the legislation was considered by the Congress 
there was no clear-cut idea of how rapidly the new defense program 
would move ahead and how that would affect the over-all cost of the 
program. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 


To be eligible for assistance under Public Law 815, the school dis- 
trict must meet the following conditions: 

1. There has to be a substantial increase in the school enrollment 
in that school district due to activities of the Federal Government 
since 1939. 

2. There must be children who reside on Federal property or chil- 
dren whose parents are employed on Federal property, or there must 
be evidence of an influx of families into the community as a result of 
some direct activity of the Federal Government. 


FORMULA FOR COMPUTING GRANTS 


Now, the amount that is allowable to the school system is computed 
by determining the per-pupil cost of school construction in each 
State. This, by the way, is a State-wide approach rather than a local 
school unit approach in determining the rate of contribution. Those 
rates vary from $1,000 per pupil in the lowest-cost State to $1,790 per 
pupil in New York. However, the variations are greater as you go 
outside the 48 States. In Alaska the finally approved cost figure was 
$1,800 per pupil, which is a rather meager school plant in parts of 
Alaska because of the excessive cost in getting construction under way 
in that area, whereas in the Virgin Islands I believe the figure was 
around $700 per pupil, reflecting the lower cost of school construction 
in that area. 

So, there is a variation in rate depending upon the actual costs in 
the States and Territories involved. And then the number of pupils 
in each of three categories is again counted, the number who both 
work and live on Federal property—I should correct that to the num- 
ber whose parents work and who live on Federal property—second, 
the number whose parents either work on Federal property or who 
live on Federal property, and, third, the general increase in school 
attendance due to an influx of defense workers into a community. 

The rate of payment is established at 95 percent of the per-pupil 
cost for the first group, 70 percent of the per-pupil cost for the second 
group, and 45 percent of the per-pupil cost for the third group, the 
presumption being again if there is no Federal tax-exempt property 
there some payment is allowable because of the suddenness of the 
impact to help the community over the gowth problem but the pay- 
ment is not as large as it would be if there were Federal tax-exempt 
property involved in the school district. 

Entitlement is established in that manner: An over-all amount 
against which the school district might draw to build needed school 
facilities. ‘Then the school system submits proposed construction 
projects to utilize a portion of or all of the funds it is entitled to under 
the formula of the act. 


USE OF FORMULA TO ESTABLISH PRIORITIES 


So far we have been operating without sufficient funds to carry out 
the entire amount of the act as established by the Congress. That 
requires that we establish some system of priorities as to who is to 
receive funds first when there are not sufficient funds to pay the 
amounts to which the school districts are entitled. We have estab- 
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lished a priority system which we apply uniformly to all school 
districts which have entitlements and applications in under the act. 

It is a relatively simple formula. We first compute the percentage 
of children in that school district who are countable under one of the 
three categories of the act. In other words, we compute the percentage 
of the children who are federally connected. Then we take the 
percentage of children who are without school housing, and we com- 
bine those two percentages to form an index with the stipulation that 
the number of children without school housing cannot exceed the 
number of federally connected children for the purpose of this act. 

We determine the number of children who are without school 
housing by taking the total enrollment in schools this year and sub- 
tracting from that 110 percent of the capacity of the presently 
available school buildings, so our formula contemplates that the schools 
will operate at a 10-percent overcrowding. 

I might say, bearing in mind this is computed on the present year’s 
enrollment, that 10 percent overcrowding reflects this year’s situation. 
Now, in most instances if they had school buildings so they were 10 
percent overcrowded this year, their overcrowding will increase sub- 
stantially next year, so that the 10 percent may seem like a fairly 
liberal notion of how much crowding a school system can accept. 

At the same time, we must keep in mind that we are dealing with 
the present year all the time and that the school buildings we set up 
for this year’s need will not become available to the school districts 
until next year at the very earliest, and in effect we are 1 year behind 
the school requirements for the school district. 

So even though we establish a 110 percent overcrowding policy 
this year, on the basis of this year’s enrollment, we are in effect 
dealing with something more like 120 percent utilization of school 
plants because we are a year behind in our computation of need. 


APPLICATION OF FORMULA TO LARGE CITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, may I break in and ask a question? 
Mr. Lindman, according to your formula that you have just been 
reciting to us, how would that work in one of the communities of a 
large city like Chicago? I happen to represent a district within the 
city limits of Chicago. We have had a terrific impact in the Third 
Congressional District that I have the honor to represent due to the 
opening up if this big Dodge-Chrysler plant, located at Seventy- 
fourth Street and Cicero Avenue, where the Ford Automobile Co. is 
now making aviation products. There have been thousands of new 
homes and new housing units built nearby, to take care of the increased 
employment in that factory. The people work in the factory. They 
have never lived in the community before. 

How does a community like mine, for instance, go about partici- 
pating in this program under your formula? 

Mr. LinpMAN. In the first place, large cities have a difficult time 
receiving assistance under this act because they must meet the gen- 
eral requirement that for the city as a whole there must be a certain 
percentage of children in this category and not for your community 
as a whole within the city. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. If the formula does not work for a large 
city, then I call that direct discrimination and I think something 
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ought to be done to change the formula. Why should we be excluded, 
especially in view of the fact that Illinois only gets back 7 percent of 
the money it pays into the Federal Government. 

Mr. LinpMaNn. The requirements of the act—let me read those 
specifically so that we will have them exactly. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not so much interested at this point in the re- 
quirements of the act. If the act excludes a city like Chicago or any 
other large city from participating in this program, I am interested in 
knowing what has to be done to amend the act and whether you have 
given any thought to that or made any suggestions or recommenda- 
tions along that line. 

Mr. LinpMman. In connection with the general problem of large 
cities in respect to this program, in the current expense part of the 
program we expect to introduce legislation which will treat the large 
cities exactly as the other cities are being treated. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, but this expires on June 30. 

Mr. LrxpMan. That is right. Now, under the proposed construc- 
tion law, in H. R. 5411, these formulas would have been eliminated and 
a ty general formula would have been used to determine the Federal 
need. 

I should add one more point in connection with Mr. Busbey’s ques- 
tion which comes up in the determination of priorities. Assuming 
that the large city has a sufficient percentage of children to warrant 
assistance under the formula of 815, the next question, of course, is 
the question of the percentage of children who are without school 
housing. 

Now, we have, as a matter of policy, permitted those school dis- 
tricts which comprise a very large area to take a section of their school 
system which is affected by this Federal activity and report for that 

section only the percentage of children without school housing and the 
percentage of children who are countable under the terms of this act. 
However, the only phase of the law over which we have control deals 
with our regulations with respect to who was to receive funds first 
within the over-all entitlement. So the first problem with respect to 
Chicago would be whether or not the over-all school district would 
have a sufficient percentage of children to receive entitlement. The 
second problem 

Mr. Bussey. Now, are you telling me that the Congress wrote the 
regulations under which you operate? 

Mr. LinpMan. They established the law. 

Mr. Bussey. They established the law, yes, but they did not write 
the regulations. 

Mr. Linpman. I do not believe I said that. If I did, I did not 
intend to. The law itself establishes the criteria for determining 
whether or not the city of Chicago is eligible for funds at all under the 
act and we have no control over that. That is established specifically 
in the statute itself. There must be a certain percentage of children 
classified in these various categories in the entire city of Chicago in 
order to be eligible for any assistance under the act, and that is 
written into the law itself. 

The second part of it deals with the determination of who is to 
receive school buildings first in the event there is a shortage of funds. 
That is established by regulation, and that is, as you point out, not 
established by the Congress. That is established by our regulation. 
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Mr. Bussey. Well, now, has any suggestion been made or recom- 
mendation been made in any new bill that has been introduced in the 
Congress to take care of that discrepancy or, as I termed it a while 
ago, discrimination? 

Mr. LinpMAN. The proposal which we made to Congress was set 
forth in H. R. 5411. 

Mr. Bussey. Does H. R. 5411 take care of that situation so Chicago 
eould participate? 

Mr. Linpman. H. R. 5411 would permit Chicago to participate if 
it was established as a critical area under the general provisions of 
critical area determination. 

Mr. Bussey. Chicago is always a critical area. 

Mr. LinpMan. Well, that is done by another agency than ours. 
Under H. R. 5411 the construction funds would be allowed to school 
systems in critical areas only and that determination would not be 
made by the Commissioner of Education but would be made by Mr. 
Wilson, I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, I notice in your schedule here of the various 
school districts in the State of Illinois that are entitled to entitle- 
ments, district 111 in Oak Lawn, which is also in Cook County, in 
which the city of Chicago is located, is on your list. That is also 
near this plant, and I agree that they should be entitled to help under 
this law becuase they have had a tremendous impact on their com- 
munity. But this land that is in the city of Chicago, and the plant 
itself is inside the city limits of Chicago, has a serious situation. 
When I say there are thousands of new housing units, I am not 
exaggerating. There are no school facilities there for these people 
at present. In order to get any schooling at all, the children have 
to go miles and miles. 

Mr. Linpman. Well, I can sympathize with your problem. I 
think when this was discussed before the committee they felt that 
unless there was a percentage of children in the school district itself 
which was fairly high, the local school system should be able to take 
care of the problem. 

Now, of course in a city the size of Chicago it would require a large 
number of children before the percentage would meet the percentage 
established by the act. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be impossible to qualify under that regula- 
tion. But if you take it in this particular community, it is 100 
percent. 

Mr. Denron. May I ask a question there. Is there not a provision 
in the law that it does not apply when there are some 300,000 residents 
in a community? 

Mr. Linpman. No. 

Mr. Denron. There is some special provision regarding eligibility 
of large cities, isn’t there? 

Mr. LinpMan. I think [ can clarify your point. The law says that 
in any school district where there are more than 35,000 children in 
average daily attendance in 1939, which would include major large 
cities—that the percentages for eligibility were increased. They in 
effect are double what they are for the smaller communities. That 
is what the law provides; the percentages are established by the law 
itself rather than by regulation of the Commissioner. 
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Now, I indicated to you in my recommendations with respect to 
Public Law 874 we intended to remove that special discrimination, 
you might call it, for cities above 35,000 average daily attendance. 
But at the same time we would require a percentage absorption by 
those large cities which will require that they absorb a certain per- 
centage of these federally connected children before they are entitled 
to payment. That is the problem with respect to the over-all cost of 
the legislation. 

There is special provision for school districts over 35,000 children 
average daily attendance, and in effect the eligibility requirements 
are double what they are for the smaller cities. 

Mr. Busrey. Yes; but that takes in the whole community and not 
a section that is affected: 

Mr. LinpMan. That is right. We have to deal with this law in the 
administrative unit itself. 

Mr. Bussnrey. Now, you have been dealing with this law for some 
time. ‘Tell me this. What will I have to do in order to qualify this 
section of the city of Chicago under this act by offering some amend- 
ment. What would be the amendment? Have you given that any 
thought? 

Mr. LinpmMan. Well, if you are speaking about the construction 
program, we are faced with the fact that this law expires. We have 
recommended a more flexible statute which does not have these 
formulas and percentages in it. 

Mr. Bussry. I frankly say I am not entirely sold on the idea that 
I will vote for an extension of the law. But if the law is extended, | 
certainly want to take care of my district. 

Mr. LinpMAN. I think there is no question but under H. R. 5411 
there would be no legal barrier to participation in the school-construc- 
tion needs in any section of Chicago in the event that that area had 
an urgent need which was due directly to activities of the Federal 
Government. There is always a question to what extent a community 
can and should meet the situation itself. 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me for interrupting. I just wanted to get 
that point clear. 

Mr. Fogarty. Had you finished your general statement, Mr. 
Lindman? 

Mr. LinpMAN. I would like to turn over to the total situation as 
you see it on page 79. There you will see at the bottom of the page a 
summary of the section 202 requirements. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEMPORARY AND EMERGENCY FACILITIES 


Now, keep in mind that section 202 represents the grants to local 
school districts. Section 203 represents the construction of temporary 
and emergency facilities in certain areas where the increase in school 
attendance is thought to be temporary and is generally done by direct 
Federal construction of temporary school facilities. In section 204 it 
represents the construction by the Federal Government of school 
buildings on Federal property. Section 204 represents essentially the 
number of possible school buildings which will be built on the new 
Air Force bases and the various military reservations where it is not 
feasible to bring those children into a school in the community. 
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Now, that, by the way, is one, I think, of the advantages of this 
legislation. I think the Defense Department has a tendency or would 
like to have its schools right on its own bases so they would feel they 
have complete control over them and have them available when they 
are needed. I suppose we have a little bias toward trying to get the 
school in the community with the idea that if it is not too far away 
and if the base should close, at least the community would have use 
of that school plant to take care of its problem. And so you get a 
balanced consideration in this to determine whether or not the school 
should go on the base or whether it should be built as a grant to a 
community off the military base, if it can be done under section 202. 

Well, that represents a total over-all cost, the total construction 
program under Public Law 815. 


EXPLANATION OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Now, you will notice on page 80, Appropriations authorized to 
date, fiscal year 1951, $96,653,000; fiscal year 1952, $50,000,000—a 
total of $146,653,000 appropriated to date toward this program, 
leaving a balance requirement of $412,989,000, and we are requesting 
for 1953, $150,000,000 to apply against taking care of a substantial 
portion of the more urgent cases in that category. This, you can see, 
will not permit us to finance all the entitlements which the law set out. 

Mr. Focarry. Has that $146,000,000 been allocated? 

Mr. LinpMaNn. Most of it has—not all of it. $50,000,000 was made 
available for the present fiscal year. We established a new deadline 
date of October 27 for receiving applications for the present fiscal 
year. Then we had to examine all of the applications submitted, 
and then before we could make allotments, we had to have field 
reports verifying the information. So we have allotted a substantial 
part of that $50,000,000 but not all of it and are in the process of 
doing it at the present time. 

Mr. Focartry. How much have you allotted. 

Mr. LinpMan. I don’t have that set forth in a single figure, sir. 
Can I supply it for the record? 

Mr. Foacarry. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING OBLIGATION OF FuNps UNpER Pustuic Law 815 


Congress has appropriated $146,500,000 and $153,000 has been transferred 
from other agencies making a total of $146,653,000 to carry out the provisions of 
Public Law 815. Column 1 shows the amounts allocated by the Commissioner 
of Education for the various sections of the act; column 2 shows the funds obligated 
for projects that have been approved by the Commissioner of Education; column 
3 shows the funds which have been obligated for specific projects pending receipt 
of certain assurances required by law; and column 4 shows the balance not now 
obligated but will be obligated for specific projects by February 15. 


Obligated for 
specific proj- 
ects pending 
final approval | 


Obligated for | 
Allocated approved 
projects 


Balance to be 
obligated by 
Feb. 15, 1952 





Bee; 202... -2- | $106, 773, 000 $65, 538,643 | $20, 527, 123 | $20, 707, 234 
Sec. 203 and critical areas__.._..._____- 10, 500, 000 4, 016, 503 | 3, 454, 767 | 3, 028, 730 
cas aan tei guedelioccn caus 29, 380, 000 24, 536, 147 j_-...-- ¥ 4, $43, 853 








TOs sos. baie ice haces eink wa ae 146, 653, 000 94, 091, 293 | 23, 981, 890 | 28, 579, 817 


i | i 
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Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for $150,000,000 in your budget for 
1953 and under the law with all the applications you have you feel 
it is going to take over $400,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Linpman. That is right. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


ane Fogarty. Do you expect that a supplemental request will be 
made? 

Mr. LinpMan. We are discussing with the Budget Bureau at the 
present time the possibility of a supplemental this spring. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much? 

Mr. LinpMaANn. Well, we submitted our request for $215,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. That still will not take care of it. 

Mr. LinpMman. It will not take care of the entire amount, but it 
would enable us to take care of all of the children who are without 
school housing, providing minimum facilities for them as set forth in 
that definition of unhoused children—that is the total enrollment plus 
110 percent of the capacity. — 

Mr. Foaarty. On page 79 you indicate the Paducah, Ky., and 
the Savannah River area are eligible. Aren’t they covered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission? 

Mr. Linpman. No. The Atomic Energy Commission operates its 
own schools in two places—the Atomic Energy property in Hanford, 
Wash., and at Oak Ridge. Now, even in those two places—particu- 
larly Hanford, Wash.—there is a very large number of their employees 
and families that live in the adjacent small towns. They have no 
authority to assist the adjacent small towns in taking care of the 
situation. They do have authority to operate a school on their 
property for the people living on their property. So the Atomic 
Energy Commission has authority to operate a school on its own 
property, but in the Savannah River area they are trying to avoid 
the establishment of a Federal town, so to speak, and trying to get the 
people in the neighboring towns and the neighboring communities 
able to absorb them and take care of them. So in that situation, they 
must be taken care of under legislation of this type. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has no authority to make grants 
to neighboring communities to help them absorb the population for 
school purposes. 

REQUESTED LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Focartry. Are you suggesting any change in the language 
this year? 

Mr. LinpMAN. The first change is the one to which we referred 
earlier in this discussion. We are proposing to include right along 
with the construction funds the funds for technical services performed 
by the Community Facilities Service in connection with these con- 
struction grants. The reason I explained there, we felt this would 
enable this committee and others concerned with the problem to see 
the direct relationship between the engineering type of service which 
was given and the volume of construction. 

The second change is to delete the phrase referring to contract 
authority which is not required. You will recall that in 1951 con- 
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tract authority was allowed and in 1952, in the appropriation covering 
that, contract authority was allowed. 

The third change, of course, refers to H. R. 5411. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Denton. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS DETERMINING ENTITLEMENTS 


Mr. Denton. What is the minimum percentage of federally- 
connected enrollment before they are entitled to qualify under this 
act? 

Mr. LinpMan. The minimum percentage? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Linpman. It is 5 percent for the school district as a whole. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. LinpMaNn. The presumption underlying the entire act is that 
it is the percentage of impact that creates the real measure of burden. 
The presumption is the larger the school system, the more resources it 
has available and the more it can absorb in the way of enrollment 
increase without the benefit of any Federal assistance. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a list of schools and cities that have or 
are to receive grants for construction? 

Mr. LinpMan. Well, we have prepared a tentative list for the 
present year which lists all the 977 applicants, the number of children 
they have in their school systems, the number unhoused and the total 
amount to which they are entitled under the formula of the Act and 
the amount required to construct minimum facilities in those school 
districts. 

In making that list, we so far have written “tentative” and ‘“‘con- 


fidential”’ on it because we have not yet had the opportunity to do the 
necessary verification on this long list of applications. We have just 
taken applications as submitted and summarized them, and we are 
not willing to make grants on that basis until we have had filed reports 
and sufficient verification of the accuracy of the information. 


Mr. Denton. That is all I have. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Lindman, are these technical services you speak 
of being supplied by Defense Community Facilities of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. So they are going to receive that $750,000 for all 
technical services. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. The general administrative set-up 
here works fairly well. We in our office assume the responsibility for 
determining the entitlement of the school district and the need for 
facilities, processing all of the applications on that basis. Then after 
we are ready to establish which ones are in a high priority, the Cor- 
munities Facilities Service reviews the project to see whether the 
drawings are satisfactory from an engineering point of view and 
checks to be sure that certain technical things are met, local funds are 
actually available that are supposed to be available, and then they 
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check the progress of construction from time to time to see that the 
specifications are being carried out and that Federal regulations are 
being met. 

You will recall that it’ is necessary for the Department of Labor to 
establish the wage rate for workers on these projects and that we have 
certain responsibilities with respect to policing that, which is done 
again by the engineers of the Community Services. 

Then they certify to us as the project moves along and we make 
payments. 

Mr. Focarry. Who did this work for you in 1951? 

Mr. LinpMan. Community Facilities Service. 

Mr. Focarry. You only allowed them $114,000. Is that all it cost 
you in 1951? 

Mr. LinpMan. Well, in 1951, you see, the bulk of the load was not 
actually under construction. Furthermore, I think they operated 
without adequate funds that year. Actually, this engineering load 
tends to follow later than the initial work because construction 
supervision occurs after the initial project has been approved. 

Mr. Focarry. You went from $114,000 in 1951 to $536,000 in 1952 
and you are going to $750,000 in 1953. 

Mr. LinpMANn. We made a clear analysis of the volume of construc- 
tion under way and that is a main factor in determining the require- 
ments of Community Facilities Service. The grants set up in 1952 
will be continuing in 1953 and new work set up in 1953 will be initiated 
in 1953. So in making the estimate of requirements of this service, 
we have to note very carefully the actual rate of construction rather 
than the time at which the initial commitment is made by the Federal 
Government. 


























MATERIALS SHORTAGES 





EFFECT OF CRITICAL 








Mr. Foaarry. Are you being held up in the construction of any of 
these schools because of the Hiottanes of steel or any other critical 
materials? 

Mr. LinpMAN. Well, I can say that we have been able to approve 
steel allotments for all of these schools. They constitute less than 10 
percent of all steel requirements of schools of the Nation. However, 
I am quite sure that actually on the job they have encountered difficul- 
ties in getting steel. 

I believe that Mr. Seward could answer that. 

Mr. Sewarp. In connection with that, Mr. Fogarty, we have 
encountered some delays, but they have not been of a serious nature. 
Usually we can work around some way to get it without too much 
tie-up. 

For example, down in the Atomic Energy installation, the Savannah 
River area, we have 15 schools under way there. We were up against 
the proposition of some copper wiring. Du Pont, the contractor for 
the Atomic Energy plant itself, had a very substantial quantity of it 
onhand. We made an arrangement with du Pont last week to borrow 
from their supply enough to get our schools out of trouble on it and 
when the contractor on the schools gets his, which he will do, he will 
return it to du Pont. 

So we run into some difficulties, Mr. Fogarty, along those lines but 
at the moment they have not been serious, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. What is the status of the program in Rhode Island? 
Do you have any breakdown? 

Mr. LinpMaNn. The list of allowances for current operation are in 
this table for 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that school construction? 

Mr. Linpman. That is current expense. I think you have quite a 
problem there at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Foaarry. We have a number of problems. 

Mr. Linpman. We show an application from Middleton school dis- 
trict. That application shows a present enrollment of 789 and the 
capacity of the present school buildings of 889. There are no un- 
housed pupils at this trme. Now, I think that new housing is going 
to bring in some additional children who were not in the school at the 
time the application was submitted. 

Again, that depends upon field reports. But the application itself 
shows that they have 789 pupils and if you take the capacity of the 
existing school building, they have a capacity of 889, so on that figure 
it would be assumed that they are not as bad off as many other com- 
munities. 

In the case of Portsmouth, there again they show 865 pupils in the 
school and a capacity of the 110 percent figure of 682, leaving 183 
pupils unhoused. I think that there is not incorporated into these 
figures the enrollment increase which will occur at the close of this 
year when those new housing projects are occupied. Until we have 
field reports I cannot give you exact figures on it. 

There is one other application from North Kingstown and there 
again they show 1,590 pupils and a capacity of 2,000. 

By the way, this capacity includes buildings under construction 
which may not be in use yet. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lindman, where does H. R. 5411 stand now in 
the committee? Have any hearings been scheduled for it as yet? 

Mr. LinpMan. I have not heard of any hearings being scheduled. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any particular member of the committee that 
H. R. 5411 is referred to, which I presume is the Labor and Education 
Committee, who is pushing for early hearings? In other words, is 
there any member of the committee taking a particular interest in 
this matter? 

Mr. LinpMaN. I have talked to no members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor in this session so I do not know what action they 
are taking. 

I assume you are all familiar with what happened— that there was a 
section in there, just one sentence, dealing with the segregation issue 
which led to a veto so that the entire legislation is sort of held up 
because of that one issue. I do not know what the next moves on it 
will be, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How many persons in your agency are charged up to 
the program of grants and construction? 

Mr. LinpMAN. 112 this vear and we are asking 125 for 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any further statement you want to 
make, Mr. Lindman? 

Mr. LinpMaAN. I think not—except this one comment with respect 
to the availability of materials. We have been able to get sufficient 
critical materials for virtually all of the school construction where 
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there was a minimum need for unhoused children. We have not been 
able to go ahead with gymnasiums and auditoriums, but by the next 
month or two we feel there will be approval for steel and copper for all 
school buildings in the elementary and secondary level where there is 
real need because of unhoused children. So we do not think that is 
going to represent a serious impediment to going ahead with the schoo! 
construction needs in the defense areas. 

I might say this: I feel it is extremely important that we try to get 
ahead of this problem as rapidly as we can because if we do not get 
construction under way soon, it seems to me it cannot get better in 
these critical areas. It must necessarily become more tight, and we 
are under a law that in effect makes us 1 year behind. 

Now, even if we had a new law that enabled us to keep up with the 
needs, we could not keep up with the needs unless there was sufficient 
money to do the job. 

In other words, there is no use worrying about the children that 
are going to be in school next year if you do not have buildings enough 
for the children in school this year or sufficient funds to finance them. 

So we feel it is highly important that we make real progress on this 
matter this year in these school districts because it will relieve sub- 
stantially the situation in the critical areas in the future. 

I would like to emphasize that 93.4 percent of all the construction 
applications are in areas affected by defense, atomic energy, and mili- 
tary activities. So we are dealing primarily with a defense program, 
although the law itself was designed before Korea and referred to 
Federal activities generally. So we encounter all the problems en- 
countered throughout the defense program. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any further statement, Dr. McGrath? 

Dr. McGratu. Nothing more, 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1952. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESSES 


MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

DONALD H. DABELSTEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (PROGRAM) 

MRS. EMILEY LAMBORN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE 
PLANS AND GRANTS 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


PAYMENT TO STATES 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate ; $20, 600, 000 $23, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available 14, 865 TS e 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 4, 632, 707 5, 37 5, 375, 000 
Available in prior year__- ‘ —4, 471, 378 , 632, 707 —5, 375, 000 
Reimbursements from non Win ci awanantwocs 85, 000 85, 000 85, 000 





Total available for obligation 20, 861, 194 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —1, 822 





Obligations incurred 20, 859, 372 22, 327, 293 














Norte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for its share 
of the costs of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service (29 U. 8. C., ch. 4, sec. 39). 


Obligations by activities 





| | 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| 
1. Purchase of case services: | 
(a) Hospital and medical care, appliances, and other | 
physical restoration services $3, 272,367 | $3, 456, 500 $4, 116, 080 

(6) Training - 3, 097, 324 | 3, 322, 985 3, 724, 605 

(c) Other 2, 738, 613 | 3, 105, 515 3, 344, 315 

2. Counseling, guidance, and placement services 9,818,549 | 10,000,000 10, 200, 000 
3. State administration 1, 756, 325 | 1, 700, 000 








| 


Total obligations chargeable to appropriations of the 
ye 20, 683,178 | 21, 585, 000 | 


pe ee ay NESE REAR oe 176, 194 | | Sean een 








Obligations incurred ‘ 20,859,732 | 22,327, 293 | 23, 085, 000 
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Obligations by objects 






























































Object classification 1951 actual /| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_---_---.........--.------ 27 25 24 
Average number of all employees. -..............--.---------- 27 25 24 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
| RRS RI EASE Y aR D EAE Ea EE GEOR E ES SOE TE $4, 169 $4, 772 $4, 868 
PPOTRER BTN es ooo kee ke. BE GS-6.1 GSs-6.9 GS8-7.1 
01 Personal services: 
BI na rk ice ene waeebee $109, 421 $118, 325 $116, 797 
Part-time and temporary positions_................-.-- 2, 465 1,31 23 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. __..........-_--|_.....-.------- 

Total personal services...........- Be EE 111, 886 120, 092 | 118, 546 
i is ind berg nn Pode Dt hn othe 1, 757 1, 800 , 950 
01 Communication services_-...........-_-.------- 1, 460 1, 690 1, 700 
OG PACA OI FOO i i esi nite peice enneenen ees 174 274 350 
07 Other contractual services... ...........-.--..-.-.---- 135, 378 144, 564 153, 779 
08 Supplies and materials............-.-.,-..---------------- 7 800 750 
Oe owecncuadin’ 1, 754 600 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions.......-------------_- 20, 606, 140 22, 057, 273 22, 807, 000 
15 RI I Oy irene n coins es tence ce nkaneees 1 200 225 

Obligations tnowrred: - oki Soe. 2 22. po ikcdn olan & 20, 859, 372 | 22, 327, 293 23, 085, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year___......-.....-.-.----- : $62, 771 $4, 685, 955 $5, 430, 000 
Obligation incurred during the year___..........-.-.-----.---- 20, 859, 372 22, 327, 293 23, 085, 000 
RR cd-o= thin caida ck oabebd eos tex Seen aa Ace eden iaan 20, 922, 143 27, 013, 248 28, 515, 000 
Deduct: 
TOUT CII IIE Sos heise eweene whe cwdn 85, 000 85, 000 85, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year-._--.-.---.-.---.---- 4, 685, 955 5, 430, 000 5, 428, 600 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years_.........---.--- ie a ican seal ns ake Ecce wes 
OU EIU onic lo a ia a ghWkadusiidockanckee 16, 141, 319 21, 498, 248 23, 001, 400 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations _ -- ee ae --| 16, 088, 543 16, 812, 293 17, 571, 400 
COREE 0 RT SRINOR IE on 6 Wiican cengbtens voynastcends« | 52, 776 4, 685, 955 5, 430, 000 
i 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
| 1951 actual | 1982 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ___- skis cmietesdalie hata & $705, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _- | 
Total available for obligation... __- ee, ~ 705, 000 | | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | 7, 614 | 
Obligations incurred__..................-.--- a 690, 386 | | 


| 


Obligations by activities 


owe at s 


| 
1951 actual | 


Description 
1. Formulation of rehabilitation standards $309, 881 | 
2. Formulation of fiscal and management standards | 226, 931 | 
3. Preparation and distribution of informational material. .___} 46, 755 | 
4. Administration - Pecan evn atta eon aguante aint eeloc ae sin 106, 819 | 
Craiieniionn ne i ee es oh 690, 386 | | 





$675, 620 j 
46, 380 | 


$732, 000 











$$$ —— | 
722, 000 | ae 000 

722, 000 rf 7 732, 000 

1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
$328, 590 | $326, 500 

231, 630 5), 820 

41, 973 37, 540 

119, 807 | 117, 140 

722, 000 | | 732, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_---_..............._._.- 112 101 105 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................_...- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees-.-_-.......--.-..-...-----.-- 101 98 102 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


















































IS Mai igh cists win whee sine phen s beatae see nem $5, 133 $5, 780 $5, 780 
sek ot mp nip avs nwa aS cael eon eminem GS-8.3 GS-83 GS-83 
01 Personal services: 
PerIpMment WOmsIONA, i065. 5 one open nn dd dese snide cee $521, 153 $568, 716 $587, 539 
Part-time and temporary positions._..............-.-- 4, 972 5, 000 5, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_-_.__.--..-..---|-.---...-- L 2, 074 2, 326 
Payment above basic rates____.____- Diced pda. See cs ok ERR ey Betey Wee ag rede eae 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details ._- 35, 457 7, 184 28, 664 
Total personal services... .-............----.2.25...- 561, 737 602, 974 623, 529 
OR a ie eset Lede SO cube neta 46, 736 50, 000 50, 000 
03. Transportation of things.....-...........2-.--..---.-..--- 2, 643 1, a 
DE TUITION, SOT VICCR 8. 5. 8 non een eesn ne -s 5, 997 6, 000 6, 000 
O5 Rent ang otility services..-- ..- 2 cet 549 600 600 
06 Printingand reproduction. --..__.-...-....--.-.222-22--. 24, 766 29, 044 20, 000 
07 Other contractual serviees: 
ih oak Ais isn dois wsdl snus aes vee eae ae aka 15, 900 13, 146 13,175 
Be lag OAR EER as ie pts PRET S Beto. 95 eg 19, 256 11, 536 11, 496 
GB Geppesee anid materiale on iss ee se cece 5, 244 4, 500 3, 500 
IN oo plat nnd deine sd cs bdacigc annens eae 7,477 2, 500 2, 000 
Bis ee OUI iin ae cn inion des nbaceu nee 61 200 200 
Obligations incurred..............02-2222--2---2-----22- 690, 386 | 722, 000 732, 000 
' 
Analysis of expenditures 
eon a Pieriaes ree waited eeatiaeey phatase 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year.._........__- see chia ha $77, 856 $78, 441 | $93, 976 
Obligations incurred during the year__.-_.__-.-..--.-..-...--- 690, 386 | 722, 000 732, 000 
a aia ei R aii cietiete Rieu stesuah. cams 768, 242 | 
Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_......__._.--_____-. 78, 44 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years................_- 3, 428 
CAR 1 Rei A eR hs i a2 686, 373 | 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: EE eee i 
Out of current authorizations. ..............-...-.2.2..... 611, 945 587, 000 | 637, 000 
RenE Se OR IOU OULIIO REN ONTN  o ckc nce were aa aemones 74, 428 75, 465 | 90, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases____|_..._._..__- ; | 44, 000 | 2, 389 
l ' 








Mr. Denton. Miss Switzer, do you have a statement you wish to 
make? 

Miss Switzer. I have a statement which I would be glad to submit 
for the record. I don’t think it would be too useful to read it. 

(The statement referred to reads as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is requesting $23 million for payments 
to States, an increase of $1.5 million compared with 1952. ‘lhe primary justifi- 
cation for this increase is the urgent need to bring a larger number of our handi- 
capped citizens into employment and, by so doing, to contribute more effectively 
to the defense labor-market needs. 

In each of his quarterly reports this past year, Defense Mobilizer Wilson has 
analyzed the manpower situation. He had shown how uneven the picture is, 
and how the expansion of defense production inevitably produces certain dis- 
locations in the labor force. But he has never failed to emphasize that a net 
increase of 1.5 million new workers will be needed; he has shown clearly that 
many of these new workers can and must be made available by the rehabilitation 
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of handicapped men and women not now served. In his most recent report he 
said, ‘In the present national expansion of defense strength, our handicapped me) 
and women represent a useful resource for expanding the total labor force and 
increasing its proficiency.” So vitai has the Office of Defense Mobilization fel: 
this phase of the manpower problem that a special task force on the handicapped 
has been working for several months under the chairmanship of Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, to develop plans for the expanded and improved use of handicapped 
workers in support of the defense program. The report of this group underlines 
the problem anew and gives greater urgency to what we must accomplish this 
year. 

q The task-force recommendations have spotlighted the role which the Federal- 
State rehabilitation program must play if we are to bring more handicapped 
persons into the Nation’s productive manpower pool. 

The group has called upon the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to launch a 
training program which will provide short intensive training courses for rehabilita- 
tion teams from communities where labor shortages exist or are imminent. They 
have asked us to collaborate with the United States Public Health Service in 
conducting a graduate-training program through which physicians, therapists, 
psychologists, and other searce specialized personnel in ‘rehabilitation may acquire 
modern techniques and make a more effective contribution to the treatment, 
restoration, training, and placement of handicapped workers. 

As part of its plan for stimulating community efforts to rehabilitate and employ 
more disabled workers, the task force has recommended that the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, in cooperation with the Department of Labor and other 
agencies, develop and carry out a demonstration program in a selected community. 
Such a program would provide a means of perfecting the techniques of community 
organization; it would furnish a detailed working blueprint which other communi- 
ties throughout the country could profitably use in bringing increased numbers of 
handicapped workers into the local labor force. I shall refer to the need of this 
community-wide approach again, 

With regard to the general program operations of the Federal-State program, 
the task force inquired into the availability of Federal funds to match funds appro- 
priated by the States. Their findings were summarized as follows: ‘At present, 
the operation of the Federal-State program of vocational rehabilitation is limited 
by inadequate Federal appropriations to match State funds. Considering that 
this is the principal governmental effort in the field of rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, this limitation on the Nation’s ability to bring more handicapped people 
into employment seems unfortunate. In fact, it appears to the task force to be 
most inconsistent for us, as a Government-sponsored group, to appeal to States 
and communities to expand their efforts in serving and employing the handicapped, 
when the Federal Government is not providing enough funds to take full advantage 
of the efforts which the States already are making.” 

The task force also brought out the need for more information on existing re- 
habilitation centers and related facilities. They felt that orderly planning for 
the future, by communities, by States and Federal agencies requires a much more 
thorough inventory of present facilities. To make such an inventory, the group 
has called upon the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Public Health 
Service for a joint survey. 

I have outlined here some of the findings and recommendations of the task force 
on the handicapped, in order to provide some perspective on the size of the job 
which confronts us in carrying out our share of the defense mobilization program. 
How fully we measure up to these requirements will have a direct bearing on the 
effectiveness of the total manpower program of our Government in the present 
emergency. 

Last year we told you that we were deeply committed to make defense man- 
power needs a prior demand on all our State agencies. Throughout the year all 
State directors and heads of agencies for the blind and their staffs have worked 
diligently to ‘convert’ to the emergency situation. Our efforts have borne 
fruit. 

In 1951, the 87 State agencies added over 66,000 handicapped men and women 
to the Nation’s labor force. They are filling all kinds of jobs—direct defense 
jobs and jobs in essential community services. They are filling jobs left vacant 
as men are drawn into the Armed Forces or migrate to jobs in more active defense 
communities. The jobs they fill are, by and large, the jobs which are filled by 
the nondisabled. 

Many are in occupations where critical shortages of trained personnel exist. 
Included in this 66,000 were 260 engineers; 160 trained nurses; over 100 physicians, 
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surgeons and pharmacists. Another 10,000 entered skilled trades, including 
machinists, welders, and electricians; 100 entered skilled occupations in sheltered 
workshops; well over 1,000 became school teachers and about 5,000 are engaged in 
agriculture. 

This trend is being accelerated during the current year. We made a spot 
check in 10 key States to have current information on what State agencies are 
able to accomplish. The report is evidence of the determination to bend every 
effort to meet the current situation. 

Ten percent of the persons rehabilitated in these States during the last 3 months 
of the fiscal year were actually employed in critical occupations. Nearly 20 
percent of the disabled men and women being trained for employment under the 
rehabilitation program in these 10 States are being trained in occupations listed 
as critical. Twenty-eight percent were working in activities essential to the de- 
fense effort. These figures convey some idea of the close relationship between 
rehabilitation and defense manpower. 

The whole rehabilitation program has grown from year to year. But I am 
constantly plagued by the unmet needs and the lost opportunities for the mil- 
lions of unserved handicapped among us. 

Although 66,000 disabled persons were rehabilitated last year, we still have a 
great untapped source of manpower in the estimated 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
persons with severe static physical disabilities, the 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 persons 
with low intellectual abilities, and a substantial portion of the 11,500,000 persons 
over 65 years of age. A large percentage of persons in these three groups could 
become employable if they had an opportunity for vocational rehabilitation. 
The task force, after an exhaustive study of all these figures, stated that there are 
at least 2,000,000 handicapped persons in this group who could and should be 
rehabilitated. Defense Mobilizer Wilson repeated this in his most recent report. 

It is always a question with me whether to mention the high lights of the 
program and the wonderful satisfactions of specific cases, or to dwell on the 
problems which keep us from approaching our goal. There have been a number 
of encouraging developments in the past year. 

1, There has been a quickening of interest in the possibilities of rehabilitation 
in many communities. The rising interest in a community approach has been 
more widespread than we realize, but there have been one or two striking ex- 
amples that are typical. Knoxville, Tenn., became aware of its growing man- 
power crisis coupled with increased public welfare loads. Stimulated by the 
growing need, the State rehabilitation service, the Governor’s committee on 
NEPH week, employers, organized labor, United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund, State employment service and all the voluntary health and 
welfare groups came together, explored the problem and organized to solve it. 

In Cleveland, community interest has concentrated on employment needs of 
the severely disabled who are only capable of sheltered employment. This in- 
volved the review of all the severely disabled registered with the various com- 
munity agencies, in order to determine their needs and employment potentialit*es 
under sheltered conditions. Sheltered workshops throughout the country have 
been utilized for defense contracts and to have a dynamic center like Cleveland 
stress this phase of the rehabilitation program is a reflection of very deep com- 
munity understanding of the problem. 

2. These types of community activity inevitably dramatize the need for services 
to the severely disabled. There is always tremendous interest in finding the most 
difficult and often apparently hopeless case, sending the person to a center where 
comprehensive rehabilitation can be accomplished and having a job for the person 
when he or she returns. One or two “success stories” give the community a great 
lift and usually stimulate interest in trying to organize a rehabilitation center, or 
at least some of the services that a center can provide. 

The increased utilization of the few centers we have is very evident this year. 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center, the one comprehensive rehabilitation 
center operated by a State agency, started out to be the regional center for this 
section. Now the demands for comprehensive rehabilitation services for resi- 
dents of Virginia alone are making it increasingly difficult for Woodrow Wilson to 
take out-of-State cases. The Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
in New York under Dr. Howard Rusk and the Kessler Institute in New Jersey 
under Dr. Henry Kessler have long waiting lists. It is most encouraging, how- 
ever, to see what a large percentage of their cases are out-of-State cases. The 
same is true, too, of the Kabat-Kaiser Center on the west coast. 

This year we can report with pride and satisfaction the opening of a new center 
at Okmulgee, Okla., at the A. and M. College there. While this center is not 
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operated by the Oklahoma State agency, it is very closely tied to it. I know that 
the committee will have a special interest in the progress of the work at Okmulgee 
because it was enthusiastically supported by Mr. Bennett, whose tragic loss is 
felt by all of us. Dr. L. K. Covelle, director at Okmulgee, and Mr. Voyle Scur- 
lock, head of the Oklahoma State agency, deserve a great deal of credit for per- 
sisting in opening this center against almost superhuman obstacles, especially in 
securing qualified personnel, but the dream is coming true and the center is 
humming with services to the severely disabled of that area. 

Two other centers of great promise that will perhaps come into full flower 
this year are at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and in Peoria, IIl. 

3. These two trends—community consciousness and increasing use of the 
rehabilitation centers—-have been influenced by another significant development 
of the year, the passage of amendments to the Social Security Act providing 
public assistance for the so-called permanently and totally disabled. Congress 
wisely recognized that some of the individuals added to the public assistance 
rolls could be returned to self-support through rehabilitation. One of the thrilling 
byproducts of this program is the change from a sense of hopelessness to great 
faith in the possibilities of rehabilitation. Throughout the country, public wel- 
fare agencies and vocational rehabilitation offices have worked together as never 
before. In most places, professional teams have replaced the individual evalua- 
tion of the disabled applicant. Cooperative effort in the area has increased 
referrals from public welfare agencies from 10 to 24 percent and some striking 
results are evident already. 

For example, in Washington State a 38-year-old polio victim, paralyzed from 
the waist down, with three dependents, was forced to rely for support on aid to 
dependent children at a public cost of over $2,000 per year. With thorough 
medical and psycho-social evaluation, support and special vocational training, 
this man is now totally self-supporting as an office manager with the Kraft Foods 
Co. In Idaho, a 27-year-old farmer suffered a severe back injury preventing 
him from engaging in any work for pay. His only resource Was to turn to public 
welfare for assistance to maintain himself and four dependents. The $1,560 he 
received from public assistance was barely sufficient to meet even the minimum 
needs of subsistence. His rehabilitation services, which included surgery, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical appliances, cost $695. He returned to employment as 
a rierer in a United States naval ordnance plant at a wace of $320 per month. 

One could go on indefinitely reciting dramatic examples of the restoration of 
individuals and their families from tax consumers to tax producers. When you 
multiply the impact of this transition, even on a State basis, the results are even 
more dramatic. For example, the disabled members of 239 families in West 
Virginia received about $150,000 annually in public relief. It cost about $36,000 
to rehabilitate them. Now they are not only off the relief rolls and supporting 
their families but are earning well over $175,000 a year and paying taxes. 

4. Another development suggestive of lines of progress for the future is the 
growing recognition by the Public Health Service of the important role of rehabili- 
tation in its heart and cancer programs, in the possibilities inherent in the new 
Institutes of Arthritis and Rheumatism, Neurological Diseases, and Blindness, 
and, of course, in the National Institute of Mental Health. Through research 
grants and opportunities for training in the fellowship program, rehabilitation will 
be enriched by new knowledge and more expert and sorely needed personnel. 

A byproduct of the interest of the National Heart Institute and the American 
Heart Association has been the joint effort of OVR with the American Heart 
Association, its affiliates, and the medical profession in stimulating the organiza- 
tion and operation of 10 demonstration work classification units. The purpose 
of each unit is to permit a systematic and realistic evaluation of the occupational 
potentialities of individuals vocationally handicapped by heart disease. The 
unit brings together the skills of the cardiologist, social worker, and counselor in 
selecting specifie jobs which the individual can perform without danger or damage 
to his heart condition. Industry has found that work classification units offer 
a means of preserving the working usefulness of many of their experienced and 
skilled employees. 

The number of cardiacs rehabilitated annually in the Federal-State program is 
less than 5,000. Not all of the 9 million persons with heart disease are eligible 
for or in need of rehabilitation. However, it is obvious that the number in need 
is far greater than the number being served. For many, medical science cannot 
offer treatment beyond a medicallv supervised regimen of living. For a signifi- 
cantlv large number, the major problem is that of vocational adjustment to permit 
individuals to work within the limits of their cardiac reserve. 
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Through this joint effort we hope to increase the number of cardiacs served by 
our program substantially. 

Rehabilitation of the mentally ill continues to grow as the need becomes known 
and more personnel are trained to work with the group. In 1951 there was an 
increase of about 20 percent over 1950 in the number of mentally ill rehabilitated 
into gainful employment. In terms of the largest actual number of patients, the 
States include New York, Connecticut, Michigan, Illinois, and California. In 
proportion to population, some of the major accomplishments have occurred in 
less populated areas such as Montana and Colorado. ‘The picture nationally is 
still spotty and nowhere is this area of the program fully developed. 

Georgia, Virginia, and Pennsylvania are embarking on a substantial program of 
service to this group. What such a program means to the taxpayer, institutions, 
and family is well illustrated in Virginia. At least 35 percent of the 2,296 patients 
discharged from the four mental hospitals during 1951 were in need of rehabilita- 
tion services if they were to become and remain productive members of the com- 
munity. An additional 274 patients could have been discharged if rehabilitation 
services had been available. 

The annual per capita cost of hospitalizing mental patients in Virginia is $600. 
It costs the State of Virginia about $60,000 per year to maintain 100 patients in 
mental hospitals. It would cost about $46,400 to rehabilitate this number who 
in turn would earn about $173,000 during the first year of employment. In other 
words, there would be a net dollar-and-cents gain to Virginia taxpayers alone of 
around $173,000. This does not include the release of 100 beds for treatment of 
other patients or the tremendous human and social values that accrue to the 
patient, his family, and the community. 

5. Last year we talked at length about epilepsy. Fortunately we have been 
working hard to try to enlist professional and community support for a frontal 
attack on this problem. 

Hearings before the last session of Congress and amendments to the Food and 
Drug Act relating to dispensing of drugs brought into bold relief some very 
serious problems among a large number of persons with epilepsv. The amend- 
ments place certain restrictions on the dispensing of drugs, particularly with re- 
spect to selling medication through the mails. Included are certain of the bar- 
biturates which are prescribed in varying amounts to control epileptic seizures. 
During the hearings, Members of Congress received letters and telegrams from 
more than 20,000 patients and friends of patients, expressing acute anxiety over 
the possibility of losing this source of mail-order treatment and supply of 
medication. 

Members of Congress, working with assistance from OVR and the Food and 
Drug Administration, have advised each of the correspondents that guidance and 
assistance are available to them from the publicly supported vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. We already have advised the State rehabilitation agencies that a 
substantial number of epileptics will be turning to them for advice and much 
needed assistance, and that they should be prepared to draw upon available 
community resources to the maximum extent in order to meet the needs of these 
individuals. Although the State agencies have made gradual progress within 
recent years in extending rehabilitation services to epileptics, the impact on the 
rehabilitation program of a group of this magnitude threatens to be overwhelming 
when you consider that nationally only 1,073 epileptics were rehabilitated 
during 1951. 

You might be interested to know that it has only been since 1944 that rehabili- 
tation services have been extended to persons with epilepsy. Since then we have 
made a concerted drive to urge State agencies to organize community facilities 
for rehabilitation services to this group. Considerable progress has been made. 
A number of States have succeeded in organizing community-sponsored clinical 
facilities. I would like to tell you about one of which we are justly proud, since 
it has confined itself to the really difficult cases—those generally labeled as hope- 
less by most agencies. 

This pilot project for the rehabilitation of persons with epilepsy was established 
at. the medical school of the University of Illinois under the direction of Dr. 
Gibbs, a national authority on epilepsv. This clinic has just celebrated its fifth 
anniversary. During this period, 1,261 epileptics received the most thorough 
evaluation of their condition that medical and related sciences can offer. 

Of this total number, 693 have been rehabilitated and are gainfully emploved. 
An additional 112 are either undergoing treatment to bring their seizures under 
control or are being trained for a job. The group ranges in age from 20 to 60. 
Particularly significant is the fact that only nine cases were diagnosed as petit 
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mal; all of the remaining cases were either grand mal or grand mal with psycho- 
motor involvements. 

In other words, this one unit—working with a substantial number of the most 
diffieult cases of epilepsy—has produced results unheralded in the history of 
rehabilitation of epileptics in this country. 

6. Last vear we presented to you a recently published pamphlet on the rehabili- 
tation of the mentally retarded. I know you are interested in the results of such 
printed material on the program. The impact of this document nationally is 
evidenced in several ways. The National Association for the Mentally Retarded, 
consisting primarilv of the parents of retarded children, has purchased and dis- 
tributed the publication to all of its affiliated groups throughout the Nation for 
use as a guide in stimulating communities to plan a procram of action. State 
rehabilitation agencies, particularly in New York, Texas, Louisiana, California, 
Kansas, and Washington, have already launched organized State-wide programs 
of services to the retarded. In one community, the publication served to stimu- 
late the Goodwill Industries to set up a special training program for the more 
difficult mentally retarded cases. Others who participated in the preparation of 
the publication have embarked upon research studies to demonstrate the pro- 
ductive capacities among the mentally retarded. 

7. Last year we began more direct work with the Veterans’ Administration to 
provide service to veterans with non-service-connected. disabilities. Our cooper- 
ative program with the Veterans’ Administration at McGuire Hospital, Richmond, 
Va., has been most instructive and beneficial. Since the project began, the 
counselor assigned to the hospital by the Virginia agency has handled over 130 
veterans. For 23 of them, rehabilitation plans have been developed, approved, 
and initiated, while 63 others have received counseling and planning. Of this 
number 25 were paraplegics. The importance of such a program as McGuire can 
be seen in some figures about traumatic cord injury patients made available to us 
by the VA. This data shows that there are over 1,000 such cases in 6 paranrlegia 
centers; over half of them are non-service-connected, and of this number 3 out 
of 4 have been disabled for more than 1 vear. Many of those in the latter 
group could be discharged from the hospital, if appropriate plans could be made 
for them in their community. Since it costs approximately $20 per day to main- 
tain them in a VA hospital, the monetary gain from such a program, not to 
mention its social and spiritual significance, is apparent. Unfortunately, such 
programs require greater sums of money than are currently available to us without 
dislocation of the total program. Our State agencies are making an effort to 
meet part of the problem through part-time assignment of personnel, as at the 
VA hospital at Hines, Il]., and we are encouraging our State agencies in California, 
New York, and Tennessee to explore the needs of the VA paraplegia centers in 
their States. To date, our program in this regard has been very modest. 

And finally, I want to mention the increase in State appropriations. Last 
year was the first year of a legislative biennium for most States. Many State 
legislatures recognized the urgent need of rehabilitation and increased their 
appropriations in spite of pressures for economy and civil-defense needs. These 
increases ranged from $2,300 to $348,355. In all, 36 States increased their funds. 
This year, a few more legislatures meet and additional increases in the rehabili- 
tation funds can be expected. Now these State increases pose certain problems 
in financing this program from the point of view of the Federal office. 

As you know. our law requires us to reimburse the States for 100 percent of the 
necessary administrative costs of the rehabilitation program; for 100 percent of 
the necessary costs of the essential service of counseling and placing disabled 
persons; and for 50 percent of the necessary costs of providing such rehabilitation 
services as surgery and medical treatment, hospitalization, and training required 
by disabled persons to make them employable. The act requires that we esti- 
mate what the Federal share of these expenditures will be, and that we grant the 
money to the States to meet this Federal share in advance of actual expenditures 
by the States. 

The act also provides for subsequent adjustment of the Federal-State account 
in accordance with the necessary expenditures actually made by the States. 

In arriving at our estimate of the amount of Federal funds which each State 
will need for a year’s operation, each State budget request is reviewed individu- 
ally, evaluated, and adjusted in accordance with standards which I will discuss 
ina moment. The estimate of the amount of Federal funds which a State will 
require represents ovr best judgment of the Federal share of the necessary expend- 
tures the State should make in carrying out its rehabilitation program for the year 
in question. 
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These standards were developed cooperatively with a committee of State 
directors. These directors who are constantly confronted with day-to-day 
operating problems felt that the granting of funds should have a direct relation- 
ship to their daily operating needs. hese needs were seen in terms of the 
number of active cases of disabled persons who could be well served at any one 
time by a counselor. This figure was fixed at 100 for sighted disabled and 42 for 
the blind. The number of :rehabilitations per counselor was considered an im- 
portant operating factor and this figure was fixed at 50 per counselor for the sighted 
disabled and 15 for the blind. Counselors form the majority of the professional 
staff in the State agencies but a certain minimum amount of consultant and 
supervisory personnel is needed; this ratio was fixed at 1 for each 10 counselors. 
Provisions were made for supporting expenses such as clerical, travel, etc., and 
over-all administrative costs. 

By applying these standards, the number and kind of personnel and related 
expenses for administration and guidance is determined. An amount equal to 
the State funds available for case services is included in the calculation. Then 
all three categories of expenditures are added to determine the total Federal 
estimate of the State needs for rehabilitation. 

Now I come to the problem. Beginning with the fiscal year 1950, the amount 
of money made available to us for granting to the States has been insufficient to 
meet the Federal share of State expenditures estimated by us to be necessary in 
accordance with the standards I have summarized. 

In the fiscal year 1950 the funds available to us were 13 percent short of meeting 
our estimate of State needs. This situation has continued until now, during the 
current fiscal year 1952, the funds available for granting to the States are 16 
percent less than the amount required to meet our estimate of State needs. 

In those years, when the Federal funds have not been sufficient, we have applied 
a flat cut across the board to these Federal estimates. This is the method con- 
curred in by the Council of State Directors. 

We have discussed this whole financing problem with the Bureau of the Budget 
and several suggestions for legislative amendment have been made. 

One of the effects, and an unfortunate one, with which we are faced is that an 
across-the-board cut leaves substantial amounts of State funds for case services 
unmatched. For example, in 1951 the unmatched funds were $2.3 million; in 
1952, $2.6 million. With the $23 million requested for 1953, $1.9 million of State 
funds will probably remain unmatched. 

In this situation, the most disturbing effect on the States is that, from year to 
year, principally because of changes in amount of State funds available, the Fed- 
eral grants to some States go up, others down, and some few stay approximately 
the same. 

For example, in fiscal 1952, 36 State rehabilitation agencies had increases in 
State funds ranging from 1.9 percent to 92.2 percent over fiscal 1951. And yet, 
largely as a result of the across-the-board cut, eight of these agencies will receive 
less Federal dollars in 1952 than in 1951. 

We are constantly working with a special committee of the States’ Council to 
find better methods of apportioning available funds among the States. We have 
so far found no method for accomplishing this objective which will not create 
serious dislocations in many State programs. Therefore, unless a better way is 
found, we plan to use the same method in the fiscal year 1953. This will again 
require a reduction of 16 percent in the amounts granted to States below our esti- 
mate of total needs. This will mean that many disabled persons will not receive 
the rehabilitation services which they require, but there seems no more equitable 
and uniform way under the act of financing our program within the funds made 
available. 

Because of the impact of these problems of financing upon the rehabilitation 
program, and upon our relations with the States, I feel that you should be fully 
apprised of the situation. It is a compelling reason for our request for $23 million 
which, as I have stated several times, would still leave about $2 million in State 
funds unmatched. 


RELATIONSHIP OF REHABILITATION TO DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. You may just high light the important points if you 
would. 

Miss Swirzer. I imagine you would be most interested in knowing 
why we feel justified in coming up with a request for an increase in a 
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year when everything that is not related to national defense is sort of 
tight. I thought perhaps the most useful information we could give 
you would be the experience that we had during the last year on the 
degree of our involvement in the defense program. 

Last year, you remember, we stressed the possibilities of vocational 
rehabilitation and the role of the handicapped in helping to meet 
some of the defense manpower needs, and we committed ourselves to 
a sort of retooling of our program to make that a first priority, particu- 
larly in the States that had tight labor market areas and that had 
heavy defense labor demands; and we have really, I think, a very 
good result to report. 

We have had a tremendous number of very significant projects 
developed in a great may different places, and the total figures are 
quite impressive. 

For example, we made a spot check of 10 industrial States that had 
a big spread of defense contracts and we found for the last quarter of 
the year that in those 10 key States one-fifth of all the people in train- 
ing were being trained for the “critical occupation” list. Now, there 
are many occupations related to defense not in that list. As a matter 
of fact, this is a very restricted list. To have one-fifth of all the 
people in training really training for critical occupations we thought 
was quite significant. Another interesting thing was that more than 
a third of the people that were being placed—rehabilitated—were 
going into essential industries directly related to defense. 


TRAINING PROGRAM TO INCREASE NUMBER OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


There were a number of interesting developments in the subsidiary 
shortage areas. I think this is interesting. You probably will be 
hearing a good deal about the shortage of teachers. We all know 
that is acute. Last year, out of the 66,000 rehabilitants, there were 
1,000 school-teachers trained. -After reading yesterday in the New 
York Times a very interesting report of the teacher shortage, I thought 
that this coming year we would make a particular drive on our young 
people who are able to go into teachers’ colleges to get an even higher 
percentage, because the deficit in teachers is so great throughout the 
country. 

If we could channel any substantial number of our handicapped 
young people into teaching, I think it would do two things. It would 
help to relieve the shortage itself and it would bring into teaching an 
extraordinarily highly motivated group of people. I am hoping we 
can put some special pressure on that. 


COOPERATION WITH DEFENSE MOBILIZER’S OFFICE 


To get back just for a moment again to the defense aspect, all dur- 
ing the year we have been working closely with the Defense Mobilizer’s 
office. About the middle of the year, he realized the seriousness of 
the potential manpower shortage. In every one of his quarterly 
reports he stressed this, and in each one he has been a little more 
emphatic about the groups that must be drawn on, mentioning the 
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handicapped as one. In his last report, in January, he made a very 
significant, affirmative statement that we try to do an even better job. 

Of course, in order to do it you have to have money, and you have 
to have increasing emphasis on selection of special groups to be served. 
' During the year Mr. Wilson has had a very highly qualified com- 
| mittee working on this whole problem of mobilizing the handicapped 
' for the defense effort, under the chairmanship of Dr. Theodore G. 
— Klumpp. 


EFFORT MADE TO RECEIVE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. Did you ever make any effort to get any money 
from Defense? 
' Miss Swirzer. We made efforts, but they were not fruitful. The 
- only results have been very spotty. A few large contractors have put 
' money into the training of handicapped people to take them directly 
' into the defense industries. That happened in Indiana. It started 
there. And it happened in Virginia. 
_ Asa result of the recommendations in this report of Mr. Wilson’s 
committee, we have been hoping that we would get a frontal attack on 
that whole problem. 

Mr. Denton. Did you ask for an allotment of money from the 
Defense Department? 
_ Miss Swrrzer. No; we did not ask for an allotment of money from 
' the Defense Establishment because after exploring it we felt it was 
futile. 

Mr. Denton. What kind of help did you ask from them? 
_ Miss Swirzer. What we did was to have some conversations with 
- some of the people most interested in this problem. We did not make 
' adirect written request to them. We talked with some of the people 
- that we thought might advise us, and we never did get anything that 
_ made us feel that it was worth doing. They were so preoccupied with 
_ their own military problems during the year. 
_ We have done this, though, as a result of our conversations. We 
_ have gotten a tremendous affirmative reaction from the defense 
installations themselves all over the country in the hiring and utiliza- 
_ tion of handicapped workers. It has been quite encouraging. There 
' are some very negative reports, too. 
_ However, in Kelly Field, in Texas, for example, they have taken a 
_ large number of blind workers. In Pueblo, Colo., in the ordnance 
_ depot, they have taken blind men and women on optical lenses. 
_ Fort Monmouth has been very cooperative. Camp Carson has 54 
_ skilled handicapped employees. Probably in the Army installations 
alone there are between 5,000 and 7,000 rehabilitated workers em- 
| ployed. 
_ There is an increasing awareness of the possibilities and, I think, 
_ a much more affirmative approach to it than there was a year ago, 
| very definitely. 
_ We feel that the importance to our program of this requested in- 
_ crease in our appropriation is primarily to bring us a little closer to 
_ being able to meet our obligations to the States. 
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MATCHING OF FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Denron. What are the States doing about the matching 
program? 

Miss Swirzer. Our law, as you know, is a rather peculiar law, and 
it is in two parts, really. The first part requires that the Federal 
Government pay 100 percent of what amounts to the staff, the 
administrative and professional staff and related expenses, in the 
States, and that we pay 50 percent of the cost of ‘‘case services.’ 
Now, case services are one measure, of course, of the amount and 
kind of service that is given to clients; but quite as significant and 
fully as important is the counseling service on the part of the State 
staffs. 

Through the years—and increasingly evident in the past year, as 
far as I can see—State budget authorities and the State legislatures 
look at their acceptance act.as meaning that State money is not to be 
used for State staff salaries; that rather the State money is to go into 
what we call ‘‘case services.’”’ There has been a steady increase, and 
last year a very substantial increase, in the amount of State money 
put into the program. 

Mr. Denton. You say there has been an increase of State money in 
the program? 

Miss SwirzErR. Yes—an increase in State money. 

Mr. Denton. Last year when we had the hearings it was said that 
the States would put in $13,537,987 in the program this year. How 
well have they come up to that figure? 

Miss Swirzer. They have just about hit that, because the States’ 
share of this year’s money that we have matched is $9,800,000, prac- 
tically—that is on page 9 of our budget—and that means there is 
$2,600,000 unmatched. 

Mr. Hunt. It is the table on page 9 of the justification. 

Miss Swirzer. That State share is what we are matching, and the 
additional money that the States have that we are not matching is 
about $2,600,000, or a total of $12,400,000. This is the way it worked 
out with a $21,500,000 Federal appropriation. 

Mr. Denton. Last year it was estimated that the Federal per- 
centage would be 65.7, when, as a matter of fact, the Government 
is paying a little more than 68.7 percent. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; it is. And here is the reason for that. Take 
the mountain region, for instance. We have been having a lot of 
difficulty and argument with the Mountain States because they all got 
increases from the State legislatures 


QUESTION OF INCREASING THE STATES’ SHARE OF COST 


Mr. Denron. Of course, the relief of the poor is primarily a State 
function. The Government goes into these programs to try and 
encourage the States to take up new programs, as we did in education. 
Don’t you think some effort ought to be made to have the States 
increase their share of this load? 

Miss Switzer. I would say ““Yes.”’ Categorically I would answer the 
question ‘Yes.”’ But I think the difficulty is the kind of law we have, 
Mr. Denton. We have a law that says that the Federal Government 
pays 100 percent of the necessary cost of administration and guidance. 
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Actually, we are not able to pay what we think is the necessary cost 
to run this program the way we would like to see it run, to get larger 
numbers of people rehabilitated. I think the thing we are going to 
| have to face in the future is perhaps a shift from this 100-percent 
' financing of the administrative and guidance part of the program. 
_ But, as long as the law remains the way it is and the State acceptance 
laws are the way they are, it is almost impossible. 
' There are exceptions, but it is almost impossible the country over 
' to persuade State agencies to pick up salary items. 
' Now, when you have a fairly fixed staff and you try to put all your 
_ emphasis in getting your money for cas2 services, you are in a dilemma, 
' too, because there is a limit to the amount of money that can be spent 
wisely by a given staff. We have not reached that limit yet, but 
there is a limit. 
Mr. Denton. What do you think we could do to get the States to 
carry a bigger share of this load? 



















og Miss Swirzer. Do you mean right away—this year? 
Mr. Denton. Yes. 
ney 





Miss Switzer. I don’t know just exactly. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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: _ Mr. Honr. Mr. Denton, there has been a steady decrease in the 
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percentage of the Federal share since 1945. 
Mr. Denton. Do you have that in your chart? 







tes’ Mr. Hunr. It is not in the justification. In 1945 %t was 72.4 per- 
rac cent, in 1946 it was 72.7 percent; in 1947 it was 73.5 and then a series 
e 1s of decreases to the 1953 figure of 67.5 percent, a 6 percent decrease 





since 1947. 

Miss Switzer. I don’t think there is any way that you could get 
the States to pick up the salary appropriation without a definite man- 
date, a legislative mandate. Ihave spent at least half of my time and 
talent this past year discussing this problem with State directors and 
trying to explain to them the difficulty that we have. 
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BENEFIT DERIVED BY STATES 





ake Mr. Denton. Of course, poor relief is taken care of by the States, 










of and this program takes people off the poor relief. 
rot Miss Swirzer. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Denron. It relieves the States of a big burden that they had 
tocarry. Not only that but these people pay taxes both to the federal 
Government and the States if they are rehabilitated. The Govern- 
ment has a tremendous burden right now. Its financial obligations 

ate are much greater than the States’. It seems to me this is one of the 

nd cases where we ought to try to make an effort to have the States carry 

on. a lareer share of the burden. 

tes Miss Swirzer. Well, now, what could we do without a change in 
our basic legislation. Perhaps we ought to press for that in this ses- 

the sion. I don’t know. 

ve, I feel this way about it. I think it is very difficult to expect State 

ant legislatures, without a definite legislative mandate, to chance the em- 






phasis in the basic law. 
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Mr. Denton. I do think this is a program where the States ought to 
assume more of a share of the burden. The Government goes into this 
field in order to get the States to take it up. It is sort of a joint 
venture, but the burden should be more on the States than on the 
Federal Government. 

Miss Swirzer. It is one of the most conventional and well-estab- 
lished Federal-State programs. 1 think it ought to be very much like 
the health programs, where the State investment has increased sharply 
through the years. 


FORMULA USED TO DISTRIBUTE STATES’ SHARE OF COST 


Mr. Denron. Under what formula do you distribute the cost for 
the States? 

Miss Swirzer. Here is the way it works. It is quite complicated. 
We try to be objective, of course. A few years ago we got together 
with a number of State directors and our own staff when it was clear 
that there was not going to be enough money to staff the State organ- 
izations the way people felt they should be staffed ideally. We took 
the current case load, the number of rehabilitations per counselor, and 
the number of cases per counselor, and computed how much staff a 
State would be entitled to. 

Then there is a certain relationship of supervisory personnel. 

The States compute it themselves first and then they send their 
budeet in to us. It is analvzed in accordance with the formula. 
The State funds that are available are included. The whole thing is 
added up. Tlfen we flat-cut from that base, depending upon the 
amount of money that is available. 

That is the only way we know to do it. 

Mr. Denton. The States do not match evenly, then. 

Miss Switzer. No; the States do not match evenly at all. For 
example, last year we had increases ranging all the way from $2,300 in 
one State to almost $400,000 in another. There is that much variation 
in the amount of money the States are putting in. 

Mr. Denron. Do you have any tables showing the distribution of 
funds to the States and how much the States spend in matching it? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. I would like to have that put in the record. 

Mr. Hunt. Page 29, table 6. 

Miss Switzer. This does not show, however, the States’ share. 

Mr. Hunt. We have the State funds available for 1953 by States. 

(The matter referred to reads as follows:) 
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Estimated expenditures from Federal and State funds for vocational rehabilitation, 
fiscal year 1952! 





Federal-State 


Estimated expenditures participation 





‘ielliiead ae of 
: *ederal | State funds 
State or territory Federal Federal- dollars 
funds State per State 
dollar 


(1) ‘ (4) (5) 





Percentage | 
Alabama $539, 664 316 0—37.0 | 
ae -----.-* Mtns HH 102, 946 . 5—33. 5 
Arkansas... .....---- 341, 508 . 9—33. 
California... ....--- : 1, 564, 129 7 , 282, .5—31.! 
iid eden BLS ade et 147, 689 i 208, 026 | 71.0—29. 
Connecticut. .....-.- 305, 806 , 325 31, 1 70. 9—29. 
Delaware- -- 167, 506 7 : 66. 9—33. 
; 709, 102 0 | 68.3—31. 
1, 269, 915 760, 77 | 62. 5—37. 
BEG: g 67, 432 | 68. 4—31. 6 | 
TE oo es ee > See eon ? 74: | 64. 4—35.6 | 
sett alae pines : 373, 795 3, 936 r 65. 8—34. 
263, 178 | ‘ 376, 362 | 69. 9—30. 
| —=—>s a ma SAE 240, 069 | 2, | 52, 12 68. 2-31. 
Kentucky 143, 644 . F | 69. 4—30. 6 
Louisiana 493, 078 | 5 j 399, 70. 5—29. ! 
Maine. Sy os ibn Lue aoe ae 94, 074 35, 5 | 9,659 | 72.6—27. 
247, 943 5, 056 35é 9 | 70.0—30. 
SEIT oo os kn Soest 266, 210 2,002 | 378, 2 70. 4—29. 6 | 
Michigan Z 963, 926 | 7, 4 . 371, 36 70. 3—29. 
Minnesota + . 316,925 | 57, 522 | 74, 447 | 66. 8—33. : 
Maman. 0 362, 411 7,700 | 530, 68. 4- 
Missouri 444,411 | j 
Montana 147, 245 | 18, 936 3, 181 | 68. 
Nebraska 186, 079 | 3 “76 
Nevada | 25, 858 | 
New Hampshire----_.-...-.-.---| 57, 578 | 
New Jersey 366, 601 | 
New Mexico SIT Ge, 100, 993 | 
New York --=---.-.-| 1,393; 860 
North Carolina ae 774, 187 | 
North Dakota BA dank lpm 85, 500 | 
Ohio . | 455, 778 | 
Oklahoma. -- hath 487, 422 | 
Oregon 274, 306 
Pennsylvania_. ie ee , 577, B85 | 
Pens ene > se eo 107, 645 
South Carolina.........-....-- 458, 145 | 
South Dakota 83, 682 
Tennessee 618, 170 | 
a 909, 756 442, 
SS eS 116, 649 | 44,179 | 
Vermont 84,114 | 42, 673 | 
Virginia. 462, 446 | 238, 168 
Wesmrton oso 515, 562 | 253, 827 | 
West Virginia 474, 131 | 205, 408 | 
Wisconsin. ___- Ze 487, 278 | 240, 445 
Wyoming 84, 024 | 37, 031 | 
"SER Air gr bal 30, 000 15, 000 | 
District of Columbia_.__._____- 185, 000 | 85, 000 | 270, 000 | : 
Hawaii | 146, 291 70, 697 | 216, 988 57. 4—32. 6 
255, 929 | 176, 837 432,766 | 59.1—40.9 | 
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10,678 
"45 | 32, 363 
| 


| 21,500,000 | 10, 449,524 | 31,949,524 | 67.3-32.7| 2.06 





| 1, 844, 397 


} 
| 
J | 





1 The estimate of State funds in column 2 includes the $9,793,500 for case services which is being matched 
by an equal amount of Federal funds in 1952. It also includes $656,024 which the States hive agreed to spend 
for case services in addition to the $9,793,500. 

The $656,024 included in column 2 plus the balance of State funds shown in column 6, $1,844,397, amounts 
to $2,500,421. This is the amount as State funds unmatched in 1952, and excludes $123,064 shown in State 
estimates ot the beginning of the fiscal year, but not available to State agencies for vocational rehabilitation 
at this time. 

The fact that the States have agreed to spend $656,024 above and beyond the amount of Federal funds 
available for case services in 1952 reflects our efforts to get States to spend money unmatched. 
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ATTEMPT TO INCREASE STATES’ SHARE OF COST 


Mr. Denton. Some States have more funds available than are 
matched by the Government? 

Miss Switzer. Oh, yes; almost every one. 

Mr. Denton. We have had letters from Poansyivania particularly. 
Why don’t they go ahead and use their own money? 

Miss Switzer. Well, actually Pennsylvania does use its own money. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any way you can lower the formula so they 
can put up more? 

Miss Switzer. Pennsylvania actually has a good State percentage— 
and Georgia is the other State that got the big appropriation this year. 
They have a $900,000 appropriation. It is a tremendous increase in 
State — It has dislocated the available money to go to the States 
a little bit. 

Mr. Hunt. The situations vary by sections of the country. Now, in 
New England it is awfully hard to get a State to use any of its own 
funds unmatched. On the other hand, in the South and Southwest, 
most of the States are willing to put all their funds into the program. 

Mr. Denton. Would it take a Federal law to require the States to 
spend more toward matching? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, we are trying this year to have a half-way 
step between what we used to call’a forecast and an allotment. This 
year when we advised the States what they could expect, we tied the 
two things together and we said,‘‘You can only spend the 100-percent 
item if you spend this much State money.” Of course, we have to 
match it. But I suppose it would be perfectly legal, and maybe we 
could administer it—I don’t know—if you put a proviso in the appro- 
priation act, but it would take something in the law. I do not think 
that we could so alter our basic law by regulation that we could re- 
quire a fixed Federal-State percentage. Now, we have discussed that 
some, because it seemed to me one way we might channel State money 
into salaries; we have discussed the possibility of making the Federal- 
State percentage an important regulatory factor in the granting of 
money. Whether we should attempt this by regulation, I just do not 
know. 

After all, when you bave a basic law which says that you will pay 
the necessary expenses to carry on a program, I don’t know whether 
you can say that the Federal percentage and the State percentage of 
an investment is really a factor in necessity. 

Now, I think you could say that a State had to have a certain 
relationship between staff and case-service money. But then you 
get into difficulty because some States have free services and others 
do not. 


INCREASE OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Denton. I notice there is an increase of $1,500,000 in matching 
funds. 

Miss Switzer. That is right. Now, you could earmark that. 
You could say all that increase could be used only to match State 
funds. That is one way of keeping down the Federal percentage. 
That is one possibility. 
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Mr. Denton. I was wondering if we could not figure out some way 
to have the States pay that. They can carry that load better than 
the Federal Government can. 

Miss Switzer. Well, the only way that you could do that would be 
to put in a proviso, for example, that States had to meet a certain 
percentage. Now, you have to consider, too, what that would do 
to the program. It would undoubtedly reduce the total program, 
rather than add to it. : 

Mr. Hunt. When we sent out the budget this year, we did every- 
thing possible to encourage the States to clear away any obstacles to 
putting their money in. We asked them to specify whether there 
was any State law or rule that forbade them to spend their money for 
any category of expenditure. Here is the return from Indiana. 

When Indiana puts up matching funds, therefore, those funds are 
put up just for case services. None of that money would be available 
for paying any of the cost of administration and guidance. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is what the Director said a minute ago— 
that under the Federal law the Government had to pay all the expense 
of administration. 

Miss Switzer. We are doing everything we can, almost to the 
point of being a little obnoxious at times, to persuade the State 
agencies that they are not fulfilling their obligation to their citizens 
if they do not spend the case-service money, matched or unmatched. 

Mr. Denton. I would think it would be a good investment for the 
States. 

Miss Switzer. They think it is, and it is, too, but you know the 
State budget officers are just as ‘‘tough”’ as the Federal budget officers. 
If you want the States to spend their unmatched money regardless 
of the Federal appropriation, I think you would have to change the 
basic law. I would not be prepared to say at this particular moment 
how it would be best to do that. I think you would have to put a 
proviso in the Appropriations Act. 

Mr. Denton. Why do you thmk that Federal funds should be 
increased? ’ 

Miss Switzer. Because we need the services so desperately. We 
need to have the States spend their money. If this appropriation of 
$1,500,000 is made, it will be almost a double expenditure—there will 
be about $3,000,000 spent. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, the average State only pays one-third. 

Miss Switzer. Of the increase they would pay half, dollar for 
dollar, because, you see, last year we had an increase of $900,000 in 
our appropriation; practically the whole increase went into case 
service. That means that twice that amount is being spent. Last 
year we had unmatched State funds of $2,300,000. This year with 
the increase of $900,000 we will have unmatched State funds of 
$2,600,000. In 1953 there will be almost $2 million unmatched even 
with the increase of $1,500,000 requested. 

Mr. Denton. You mean the States appropriated more than the 
Federal Government? 

Miss Switzer. Appropriated money that we were not prepared to 
match. 

Mr. Denton. Did they spend it after they appropriated it? 

Miss Switzer. They did not spend the unmatched part of it. 
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Mr. Denton. That is what is bothering me. Here the States have 
got $2,000,000 they could spend for that purpose. I think it is their 
problem and they could carry the load better than we could. 

Miss Swirzper. The only way to get them to spend it for sure is 
to match it at this point. 

Mr. StepHens. The point the Director raised, Mr. Denton, was 
if you get the $1,500,000, what will the States do. Of this $1,500,000, 
$1,300,000 w ould be. matching funds. So if the States matched that, 
there would actually be an increased expenditure of $2,600,000 in 
ease services. There is $200,000 of that that is not matched. 

Mr. Denon. If the States have the $2,000,000 why can’t they 
spend it without the Federal Government having to spend $1,500,000 
to get them to do it? 

Miss Swirzer. That is one of the facts of life. 

Mr. Denron. I think we ought to figure out some way so the 
States could spend the money they raised “by taxes without us having 
to spend more Federal money. Now, in vocational education, which 
is a similar program, the States have gradually been increasing their 
share. 

Miss Swirrzer. But you don’t pay 100 percent of the salaries there. 

Mr. Denton. No. 

Miss Swirzer. You see, that is what this program is up against. 
The same thing must be true in the Employment Service. The 
States don’t put any money in that to speak of. 


NEED FOR REHABILITATION 


Mr. Denton. Of course, it is a very fine program, but it does relieve 
the States of their burden much more than it relieves the Government 
of its burden. 

Miss Swirzer. Don’t you think we ought to think about it in 
another way, too? I think in this particular period of history there 
are two angles to it that are important. First, we are spending many 
millions of dollars in building up a military potential, and we need to 
keep every avenue of our productive and economic capacity going. 
We are not going to use a lot of the things we are paying for, you and 
I, with our taxes. - 

Now, this program is making a very direct contribution to the very 
thing that we are, you might say, mortgaging our economy for. This 
is a constructive contribution to our productive industrial potential. 
I think that is a very important thing and I think it is important for 
the Federal Government to continue to press for the rehabilitation of 
every single person in this country who can be benefited by the 
service. 

Mr, Denron. I agree with you entirely on that. 

Miss Swirzer. | think that it is a program that pays off. I think 
the States—most of them—ought to do a great deal more than they 
are doing. Nevertheless, I do feel that it would be tragic at this 
period, when we can make real progress, to take the pressure off. 
I think it would be quite appropriate for this committee to point out 
the urgency of the need for States to spend all their appropriated funds 
for rehabilitation, but not to put such legislative restrictions that 
would cut down the program in its capacity to rehabilitate people. 
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STEPS TAKEN TO PREVENT OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


Mr. Denton. What steps are you taking to be sure there is no 
overlapping between the various activities carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Veterans’ Administration? 

Miss Switzer. We have had a very good year on that. We have 
had a very close working relationship with the Employment Service. 
I have visited the offices in maybe half of the States since I was here 
last year and we have an extraordinarily improved relationship with the 
Employment Service everywhere. 

I think the pressure, especially in the defense areas, has been to 
comb the Employment Service rolls for people that peat be gotten 
off quickly, as we did in Viriginia, for example, and then there is an 
increasing pressure on rehabilitiation agencies to tackle the more 
severely disabled—the people that nobody else is organized to serve. 
I think there is a very great improvement. I would say there is 
practically no overlapping any more. I wouldn’t say there wasn’t 
some placement being done by rehabilitation agencies, but I think 
that will always be true to a certain extent, such as with the severely 
disabled individual and with the blind. 

Mr. Dabelstein, would you like to say something on that? 

Mr. Dasetsterin. The agreements have been completely revised in 
every State and the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia, and are spelled out in such detail that there is 
little or no opportunity for any duplication. The group that the 
Employment Service handles is spelled out and identified and the 
group that the rehabilitation agency handles is likewise spelled out 
and identified? 

Mr. Denton. What about the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Daxsenstern. Under our act, if the individual is entitled to any 
benefits from the Veterans’ Administration, he has to secure those. 
We do not duplicate any benefit of the Veterans’ Administration. 
In working with the Veterans’ Administration our big problem is to 
develop services to the veteran who has a non-service-connected 
disability and who is consequently not entitled to rehabilitation 
services from the Veterans’ Administration. Miss Switzer can tell 
you about the McGuire project, which may serve as an example. 
That isin Richmond. There are about 100 paraplegics in the hospital, 
costing about $20 a day, of whom 50 to 60 are there because of non- 
service-connected disabilities. Now, with proper rehabilitation, they 
could be moved out, be made self-supporting, and public ecpliiiiaios 
for their continued care reduced. 

Miss Swirzer. There is no duplication. The only thing I would 
say about our relationship with the veterans program is that we are 
not meeting our obligation as much as we should, but we are recogniz- 
ing it and working at it. 


WORK WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Denton, Now, you have done some work with the U. N. and 
the State Department on the point 4 program. 

Miss Switzer. Yes, some, 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any comment on what you are doing? 
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Miss Switzer. The most important area of our work is planning the 
program of visiting fellows, groups that come over under the U. N. 
auspices for periods of observation or study in this country. In the 
past year and a half, a very large number of not only U. N., but ECA 
teams have come over. We have helped a good deal in planning and 
working with the fellows when they come over, arranging for them to 
get the necessary training at centers and vocational training schools, 
medical installations, prosthetic appliance manufacturers. That has 
been one field that has been extremely active. 

I would say that was our most important contribution and relation- 
ship to the U. N. prorgam. 

Mr. Denton. Are you spending any money on that program? 

Miss Switzer. No. We have staff people who do that part time. 
That is to say, it is something that comes and goes—groups come and 

o. I think last year we may have gotten a small amount of money 
Seite the pomt 4. We had to sandwich it in and do it overtime. 
For example, when a group of fellows comes in to start out on a tour, 
they usually meet with: us for half a day or a day first. There are a 
good many hours of time needed in planning the fellows’ itinerary 
and it is a question of maybe dropping what you are doing and 
helping with it. But we have no identified person or salary that you 
could say was directly related to U. N. work. We have added 
nobody to do it. 

Mr. Denton. Now, about the appropriation. You are asking for 
$23,000,000 for payments to States. 

Miss Switzer. That is right. 


EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION INCREASE SINCE 1945 


Mr. Denton. That is $1,500,000 more than you have for 1952. 
I was just looking at the appropriations from 1944. In 1945 it was 
$8,000,000. That has increased every year until this year it is pro- 
posed to go to $23,000,000. Now, is there any reason why the 
payments to States should be increased indefinitely? 

Mr. Hunt. As I pointed out in the table, the States’ share percent- 
agewise has kept increasing through the years and not decreasing. 
Dollarwise, the Federal appropriations have gone up; so have the 
State appropriations. The States have increasingly taken more part 
percentagewise in the program since 1945 than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Denton. Is that due to increases in cases or increased cost 
per case? 

Mr. Hunt. Cases and cost. The number of cases have increased. 
and, of course, the variety and cost.of services have increased. 

Miss Switzer. And the cost per case will increase as we have more 
difficult cases. I would like to see the cost per case stepped up very 
much. 

Mr. Denton. Work in connection with the case is medical expense, 
counseling, guidance? 

Miss Switzer. Well, counseling and guidance is Federal. Mr. 
Hunt, when you give the figure of cost per case, does that include the 
counseling? 
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Mr. Hunt. Some of our figures include the counseling and some 
do not. There is a table in the budget document itself, page 13. 

Mrs. LampBorn. It shows the number of clients and average cost for 
each type of case service. 

Mr. Denton. I think it would be well to get some of these figures in 
the record. 

Miss Switzer. Personally, I think it is kind of disgraceful—this 
table—because the average cost per client is so little, when I know 
what it takes to do a comprehensive rehabilitation job, I think we 
want to work to make it five times this much to be sure that we are 
getting the group of people that need the service most. 

For example, when you think of physical restoration services and 
you look at the average cost per client of surgery, appliances, and 
hospitalization, even if you add them all together you know that you 
are not doing the kind of comprehensive rehabilitation that has to 
be done to take care of the people that we ought to be serving, the 
severely disabled, the quadraplegic or paraplegic, or very complicated 
polio victim. This table shows we are just, you might say, skimming 
the cream. When you look at the cost figures you realize how far 
we are below what our program ought to be. 

Mr. Denton. Let us put in the record the tables on pages 8, 9, 
12, and 13. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of referrals and casea for the fiscal years 1958 and 1952 (estimated) and 
1961 (actual) 





Referrals and cases 1951 1952 1953 























Referrals: Number | Percent} Number | Percent! Number | Percent 
In referred status at beginning of year______- 93, 161 38 91, 605 37 86, 783 34 
New referrals during year, excluding inter- 

agency transfers... -......-.....-...... 152, 670 62} 158, 000 63 | 168, 461 66 
Freee ee SII oe ce 245, 831 100 249, 605 100 255, 244 100 
Accepted for services during year........... 89, 979 7 | 98,3822 39 | 110,000 43 
Closed from referred during year_........._- 64, 247 26 64, 000 26 63, 811 25 
Referrals processed during year.._......-- 154, 226 63 | 162,822 65 | 173,811 68 














Referrals remaining at end of year__._-..- 91, 605 37 86, 783 35 81, 433 32 











Cases: 
Cases at beginning of year..-.........-..-.- 140, 940 61 | 139, 567 59 | 140,000 56 
Accepted for services during year... ...-..-- 89, 979 39 98, 822 41 | 110,000 44 


100 | 250,000 














Sum of cases served..............-.-----.- 238, 389 








Closed from active load during year: 





ee EES ES Slt an pe 66, 193 73 71, 800 73 79, 156 74 
Without completion of service: 
Before initiation of plan_...........- 20, 426 22 21, 640 22 22, 533 21 
After initiation of plan.............- 4, 733 5 4, 949 5 5, 353 5 
Sum of cases closed excluding 
interagency transfers... --......-- 91, 352 100 98, 389 100 | 107,042 100 





Cases at end of year.........-...-- 139, 567 j--.----- 140, 000 |....-.-- 142, 958 |..-.---- 
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txpenditures for vocational rehabilitation by all agencies for fiscal years 1953, 1952 
(estimated), and 1951 (actual) 














Percent | Percent 
Amount of total jof Federal 
funds funds 


















Fiscal year 1953: 











1, een Ob A OTE oe se $22, 194, 000 65.1 48.3 
2. Counseling, guidance, and placement services._...............-] 10, 200, 000 29.9 44.3 
STUUR i a 1, 700, 000 5.0 7.4 















peak oe 34, 004, 000 | 100. 0 |: 








State ee ia ee at gate a a root N, 094, 000 | 32. 5 


| bie 
67.5 


iat aR pins Sentlin ik gn Ubpin seiom nek aad 23, 000, 000 | 





year 1952: 












Sy SPIO. Or RUN MOE VOUOR Ss kha peebsnnnsngneagnadnadns nate 19, 593, 500 62.6 45.6 
2. Counseling, guidance, and placement services-..-...-........-- 10, 000, 000 | 32.0 46.5 
3. State administration 








5.4 7.9 


100. o 


‘TET AE ESS ES WORE ED wenazs-----=---| 1,700,000 | 









Total expenditures. . 












Se hy, RS ERG SNES SE ERE Be ATR PO? FW SS SH tae eer ‘9, 793, 500° 
MOU MIE linia), ici dips Guin maeee econ Ree eS ge 000° 


Fiscal year 1951: 












1. Purchase of case services. _- Prelit 18, 040, 358 | 60.9 43.8 
2. Counseling, guidance, and pl: vcement services. doe Saf 9, 818, 549 | 33. 2 47.7 
3. State administration. -__- ‘ | Biche < ‘ oe eR SY 1, 756, 325 5.9 8.5 





Total expenditures. 29, 615 








State share__. 


Seas Pen one OLAS DT Se 5) oes OO ES iy 017, 054 
Federal share : : eaites BS ! 


20,598,178 | 69.5 








Expenditures from both Federal and State funds for services purchased for clients, 
number of clients for whom services were purchased, and average cost per client for 
fiscal years 1953, 1952 (estimated), and 1951 (actual) 











} } Physical restoration services 
| Medical and | 











“ee 1 Training 

4 sy chiatric | “eit id 
Fiscal] year | PS} ri . | and training 

|  examina- Ee . : Hospitaliza- | setati 

| ‘eons Surgery and | Prosthetic | tion and con- | materials 





treatment appliances 





jvalescent care 




















Expenditures: | 
1953 _ Bie Mme ett $2, 840, 953 $2, 460, 852 $2, 917, 260 | $7, 408, 239 
MOG he eee 1, 136, 800 2, 352, 000 2, 038, 400 2, 463, 100 | 6, 585, 600 
BO hist oto eerie 1, O82, 421 2) 238, 808 2 080, 053 2, 164, 843 4 6, 133, 722 





































i “| 
| 

5 118, 158 | 25, 703 21, 356 17,060 | 52, 882 
1982. : oe 102. 507 | 22, 060 18, 220 14, 836 | 48, 420 
RORY DS okt ls Oe 100, 317 | 22, 003 20, 035 14, 358 | 46, 122 

Average cost per client: } | 
_ See Deccan ee en renee $11. 27 | $110. 53 $115. 23 $171.00 | $140. 09 
1952___- EIN ET! 11.09 | 106. 62 111.88 166, 02 | 136. 01 
CT eee AR eo eS 10. 79 | 101. 75 103. 82 150. 78 | 132. 99 
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Eependitures from both Federal and State funds for services purchased for 
clients, number of clients for whom services were purchased, and average cost 
per client Dead fiscal years 19538, 1952 Seessgraaa bap fs and 1951 eee oer 


| Auxiliary services Total 
Occupa- | | 
Fiscal year | Mainte- | tional | bo ome ig Total ex- Total 

mance’ 7 Ape ythe clusive of ese 

and trans- equip- equipment | Other EE a Case 
ans- | juiy ao the examina services 
portation | ment, and blind | tions : : 

| licenses | | 








E renee: | | 
195% $4, 256, 494 $780,684 , $176,246 | $21,631 $20, 862,359 | $22, 194,000 
Sisal 3,978,800 | 784,000} 215, 600 | 39, 200 | 18,456,700 | 19, 593, 500 
1951 ot Dh eh | 3,517, 869 | 649, baad | 113, 656 | 59, 533 | 16, 957, 937 18, 040, 358 
Number of clients: } 
Nicci ica hc blinds Znllg sy Mc arin esas 27, 205 4, 244 | 240 | 575 1105, 000 
Peas. ok E J 25, 774 4, 312 | 293 1, 304 | 194,609 |____- 
1951_._- Gide Stal waahieienti dis da 23, 394 3, 766 | 202 | 4, 892 197,020 | 


— cost per client: } | | 
1953 ‘ $156. 46 $183. 95 | $734. 36 | $37. 62 $198. 69 
Biel ecb & 154. 37 | 181. 80 | 736. 50 30. 05 195. 08 
1951... SR eS Re AS 150. 37 172. 45 561.91 | 12.17 174. 79 
1 Does not include’clients receiving hospital alization and convalescent care and maintenance and transpor- 
tation, because these clients also receive other services. 


Number and percent of clients receiving case services 








1, Cases in active rolls at end of year stom those closed during 
SS Cate ine : : apiweeoees 


2. Less: | : 
(a) Cases in the process of plan development or with | 


plans just completed at end of vear__._- -| 53, 385 | 55,112 | 57, 796 
(b) Cases closed during the year before the clients re- | | | 
ceived services F | 21, 640 22, 533 


3. Cases served during the year who had reached the stage 

where purchased services might be provided if necessary. | 157, 108 | 161, 637 | 169, 671 
4, Clients receiving designated case services |. - ‘ 97, 020 94, 609 105, 000 
5. Percentage of number of cases served who received — pur- 
! 


- 


chased case services (line 4 plus line 3) é 61.7 58.5 | 61.9 





1 Does not include examinations, hospitalization, and convalescent care, maintenance, and transportation. 
because clients receiving these services would usuaily receive other services also. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Drenron. About the salaries and expenses—you have had 
pay increase. 

Mrs. LamMBorn. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a request for a supplemental appro- 
priation for that? 

Mrs. Lamporn. Yes, $46,380. 

Mr. Denton. Where is that now? 

Mrs. LAMBorn. We just furnished those figures to the Bureau of 
the Budget, but the supplemental isn’t in yet, as I understand it. It 
is shown in these figures, I think. 
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Mr. SterHens. None of these supplementals for pay have actually 
reached the Congress. The Budget gave us a tentative allowance, 
in this case $46,380, and it is noted there on page 22. 

Mr. Denton. Can you explain that increase of $56,380, for salaries 
and expenses? 

Miss Switzer. We are asking a net increase for personnel for 1953 
of only about $10,000. The remaining $46,380 of the $56,380 shown 
covers pay act increases. 

Mr. Denton. How many did you have to lay off because of the 
Ferguson amendment or the Jensen amendment? 

Miss Swirzer. We didn’t lay off anybody. . We had to lay off under 
the ceiling before the Ferguson and Jensen amendments. 

Mrs. LamMBorn. We laid off three or four back in June, and we had 
done that in anticipation of the amendment, so we were well below 
our 1952 budget at the time the amendment went into effect and had 
already taken care of it. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you propose to increase personnel? 

Miss Swirzer. We have four positions in here. We have asked for 
four positions of which the full salary is $22,550. Now, we propose 
to get a little more than half of that, everything except $10,000, by 
making a cut, largely in our printing and binding and miscellaneous 
items, in order to get the people that we feel we need for this fiscal 
problem that we are up against. “That is our most knotty problem. 
We need all kinds of people, but we thought we needed these people 
most. 

san Denton. Will you explain that to me a little bit in detail, 
please. 

Miss Swirzer. Well, you see, this whole fiscal question that we 
have been touching lightly on this morning is very involved, and if 
we keep our basic act the way it is and we have an appropriation that 
is fairly static or goes up gradually, hopefully, we must review the 
whole structure of State administration and financing, the analysis of 
our figures and the budgets, because we have got to get some sort of 
stability into it. We feel that we just do not have the staff to do that 
now. We have two jobs for every one person to do at the moment. 

There is a temptation for me to put all of our requests for an increase 
into program people, because we need them desperately too. But I 
think we need most of all the kind of people that can assure us that 
our money is being wisely spent in the States, that can work with the 
States, not in a directional way, but in a cooperative way,'first, to get 
us information and to help us analyze the information to see whether 
or not we are doing the best job that it is possible to do. 

We need to do it in two ways: We need to do it strictly on a budget 
type of review, a fiscal analysis of expenditures and projected expendi- 
tures. And then we need also to do it on a spot check of actual cases 
and the way they are managed, and more or less on administrative . 
review too. We need both things very much. 

We really have a very small staff. We haven’t anyone we can 
put on that type of thing full time, say for a year, to get some answers 
to some questions. And the Bureau of the Budget has been quite 
helpful in showing us that perhaps it would save money in the end if 
we could get the answers to some of these questions. 

We are doing everything we can to see that the money is being 
effectively spent and fairly shared. With respect to case services, 
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all you have to decide is that it was spent for services and you match 
it. But when it comes to financing a State staff and related expenses 
and you have the variations that exist in the many different agencies, 
you have a problem. 


NUMBER OF STATE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Denton. How many State people are employed in this 
program? 

Mr. Hunt. In 1952, 1,354 professional people, 950 clerks, a total 
of 2,304, and it would be about the same in 1953. 

Miss Swirzer. It is really a fairly static thing, the staff. 

Mr. Denton. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Hunr. $23,000,000 for grants to States. 

Mrs. LamBorn. You mean the salaries and expenses? It was 
$750,000 and then a B budget of a few thousand more. I can give 
you the exact figures. 

Mr. Hunr. $23,000,000 for payments to States and a B item of 
$4,563,000, and for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, a request 
of $750,000 with a B item of $58,000. 

Mr. Denton. Does anyone have anything else to say? 

Miss Switzer. Not unless you have some questions. I think you 
will find a good summary of our program in my statement. I think we 
have covered almost everything. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you. We will adjourn until 1:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952. 
SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


WITNESSES 


DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT 

DR. ADDISON DUVAL, FIRST ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN 

Cc. G. DUNLAP, BUDGET OFFICER 

8. B. WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER 

E. W. GOODWIN, CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS SERVICE 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $2, 135, 000 
209, 500 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases L 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__.....-..-...--.----- 8, 969, 548 
Reimbursements from other accounts 698, 08: 782, 230 


Total available for obligation 10, 611, 707 12, 096, 278 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —7, 066 


Obligations incurred , 10, 604, 641 12, 649, 080 




















Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for care of 
indigent patients and miscellaneous items such as cafeteria sales, sales of scrap, and receipts for officers’ 
board (32 D. C. Code 401-416). 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 





1. Operation and maintenance of rete 
2. Operation of farm 

3. Operation of cafeteria 

4. Training program 


Obligations incurred 


$10, 315, 292 
67, 457 

78, 909 

142, 983 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





$11, 695, 515 
72, 163 

88, 183 

240, 417 


$12, 257, 848 
71, 629 

87, 905 
231, 698 





| 10, 604, 641 





12, 096, 278 





12, 649, 080 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


| 








Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees. -._.......-..---.----.---..-] 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade sie 
Crafts, protective, and custodial I grades: 
Average salary : 
Average grade __- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions ; 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Trainees (interns and residents) 
Student nurses me 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates ; 


Total personal services 
Travel a pe 
Transportation of things. pi ctucaen 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services ‘ 
Supplies and materials__ sal 
Equipment 5 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities - 
Taxes and assessments._...............-.-- 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
13 
15 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarte rs and subsistence. - 


Obligations incurred 


GS-3.8 | 
$3, 107 | 


CEC~41 











264, 605 


100, 158 
46, 520 
298, 750 | 


$8, 444, 160 
11, 290 

138, 200 
84, 030 

24, 185 
300, 535 





7, 583, 276 
2, 027 
7,723 
7,739 | 

36, 029 | 

8, 102 | 

30, 767 | 

2, 864, 315 | 
110, 526 | 
874 | 
2,796 | 


8, 858, 239 
2,000 | 
7,700 | 
9, 000 | 

70, 400 | 


8, 100 


34, 500 | 
3, 140, 479 | 
20, 000 | 
1, 500 | 


6, 000 


9, 002, 400 
2, 000 

7, 700 

9, 000 
70, 400 
8, 100 
34, 500 

, 344, 000 
225, 600 
500 

8, 000 





10, 654, 174 
49, 533 | 


12, 157, 918 
61, 640 


12, 712, 200 
63, 120 





12, 096, 278 | 


12, 649, 080 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year_.-.....-..-- TS ae es 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Oe DIE ok he acne S85. anh eceuc Gas sutouuces 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations_. 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases __-- 


$567, 234 
10, 604, 641 


$731, 860 
12, 096, 27: 


736, 954 
12, 649, 080 





11, 171, 875 


8, 606, 707 
731, 860 


12, 828, 138 


9, 751, 778 
736, 954 


13, 386, 034 
10, 129, 080 
736, 





1, 833, 308 | 





2, 339, 406 


2, 521, 390 











1, 266, 074 
567, 234 








1, 403, 176 
731, 860 
204, 370 





1, 784, 436 
731, 824 


, 
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MiscELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION AND REPLACEMENTS 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1951 actual 


|1962estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 

Prior year balance available__- 415 
Total available for obligation __.- 

Balance available in subsequent year --- —577, 491 


Obligations incurred __. 





Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual 


$405, 000 | 
, 863 | 


821, 8F3 | 


3, 500 
7, #01 


$ Soin 000 


13° 
57 nie 


185, 000 


713, 991 | 


"713, 991 | 185, 000 


1953 estimate 


| 1952 estimate 
: 





1. Building repairs and improvements RRS SS ES Fed | 
2. Utility facilities, repairs, and improvements 


3. Ground maintenance and improvements. - 


70, 755 
96, 698 


Obligations incurred. . 244, 372 


$76, 919 | 


$122, 607 | 
= 4F3 | 


$125, 000 
60, 000 


71: 3, 991 





oe by oinanies 





Object classification | 1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





8ST, ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


07 Other contractual services __.............___.- 
10 Lands and structures. - 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


04 Communication services... ‘ 
06 Printing and reproduction... 

07 Other contractual services - -_- 

09 Equipment... Mrcpeteees 
10 Lands and structures.___---_- : 


Obligations incurred__.........-...._.- 
SUMMARY 


04 Communication services - - 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services _ - 

09 Equipment._--- BP is pate } 

10 Lands and structures Sp eT Ree ep pees 193, 226 | 


Obligations incurred “244, 372 | 





Analysis of expenditures 


106, 000 
10, 000 |... 
469, 872 | 


582, 87 


3, 000 | 
100, 000 | 

10, 000 |.....- 
600, 991 | 


713, 991 | 





| 1951 actual 


| | 
| 1952 estimate | 


1953 estimate 





490 | 


372 | 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year -__- 


Obligations incurred during the year_-. 244, 


$241, 119 


713, 991 | a a $185, 000 





528, 862 | 


Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 
‘Total expemditiwes 2). ok 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations _ ea 
Out of prior authorizations. .__ 


241, 119 |... 


185 5, 000 
25, 000 


160, 000 


955, 110. z 
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ConstTRUCTION AND EquipMENT, Two TREATMENT BUILDINGS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $100, 000 
Prior year balance available 150, 000 





Total available for obligation 250, 800 
Balance available in subsequent year —155, 467 


Obligations incurred 94, 533 

















Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





i. Design, supervision, etc $65, 000 
2. Construction 5, 385, 000 


5, 450, 000 

















Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





ALLOCATION TO CENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services - - 
Lands and structures 


Obligations incurred 155, 467 














Analysis of expendi 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year $200 
Obligations incurred during the year 2 155, 467 





Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 





Total expenditures 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 94. 333 
Out of prior authorizations . 














Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it Dr. Overholser, Super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment, Doctor? 

Dr. OverHotser. I have not. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF HOSPITAL 


First of all, St. Elizabeths Hospital, as the committee is probably 
aware, is a Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. It provides for 
a certain number of Federal beneficiaries and for citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who are in need of mental-hospital care. 
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It is one of the large mental institutions of the country and—I am 
glad to say, on the whole—we think one of the best. It has an average 
population of 7,025 for next year [estimate] needing care and treat- 
ment. The increase from last year’s Federal appropriation is $385,000, 
of which, however, $209,500 is accounted for by additional costs this 
year on account of the Pay Raise Act of last November. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PAY ACT 


Mr. Focarry. How much does the pay-increase expense amount to 
in 1952? 

Dr. OverHoxser. $209,500 for the Federal share. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much do you expect to absorb? 

Mr. Duntarv. The total Pay Act increase, Mr. Chairman, is $779,665, 
of which the sum $485,000 is being obtained through reimbursements 
and $85,850 being absorbed in the whole. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR PATIENTS’ CARE 


Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by reimbursements ? 

Mr. Dunuar. The Federal share is $209,500. That would represent 
about $7,000 or $8,000 absorption of the Federal share. 

Mr. Fogarty. That you expect to absorb. 

Mr. Dunuar. Yes, sir. We are in this crisscross situation where 
we have to consider the whole amount which contains reimbursements. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your appropriation was $2,135,000. That should be 
added to $209,500, which would make it $2,344,000? 

Mr. Dunuap. Plus $500. 

I think I computed the Federal share as $217,000 less the amount 
we are absorbing. 

Dr. Overnotser. Might I explain, Mr. Chairman, to refresh the 
memories of the other members of the committee, a large part of the 
share of the cost of St. Elizabeths is met by reimbursements from other 
sources which are by the act appropriated to our use. The $2,520,000 
does not represent the cost of operating the hospital. A large amount 
comes from the District and certain other Federal sources—the In- 
terior Department and the Veterans’ Administration, for example. 


POSSIBILITY OF OPERATION BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Focarry. Some of us think the District of Columbia should 
take over St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Dr. OverHo.tser. May I say, if the Congress is interested in main- 
taining the standards of St. Elizabeths Hospital, I should hope that 
would never happen. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a pretty sad commentary on the District of 
Columbia. 

Dr. Overnotser. It is, sir; but I think it is warranted by the sad 
experience of the institutions of the District. 

r. Bussey. Doctor, if it should ever come to pass that the District 
of Columbia would get home rule, don’t you think they would more 
or less demand to take over St. Elizabeths Hospital and that they 
should assume responsibilities along with privileges ¢ 
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Dr. Overnouser. I have not heard any loud cry from the District 
asking to assume that additional responsibility. As it is at the present 
time, although they complain sometime about the cost, they do not 
complain about the care which the patients receive. They further- 
more have a pretty good bargain in that the capital outlays are taken 
care of by the Federal Government. The buildings are cared for by 
Federal appropriations. Although, at the present time, 75 percent of 
our load is District load, there are many different Federal agencies 
which depend upon us. 

Mr. Busser. But the District appropriations are provided for by 
the District Committee, of course ? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should we have various committees appropri- 
ating for the same institution ? 

Dr. Overnoxser. I should like to see a consolidated budget in which 
Congress would make the entire appropriation and any receipts re- 
turned to the Treasury and, actually, that has been proposed to the 
Bureau of the Budget on one or two occasions and turned down. It 
leaves us sometimes in a very uncomfortable position when the District 
runs short at the end of the year. 

Mr. Bussey. As I understand it, you have to go before the District 
Committee to justify certain appropriations ? 

Dr. Overnouser. No, sir. The District goes before them on that; 
the whole matter is worked out and adjusted with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Denton. In this appropriation there is something like $10 mil- 
lion for operations. Is that reim‘-ursable by the District ? 

Dr. Overnoiser. Part of it is. The greater part of it. We also 
receive reimbursements from Federal sources. 

Mr. Denton. Does that item show up twice in the budget? 

Mr. Dun tap. It will show up in our reimbursements. It is appro- 
priated for the District of Columbia for payment to St. Elizabeths. 

Mr. Denron. It will show up as $10 million in round numbers, ap- 
propriated twice ? 

Mr. Duntar. Not by receipts; that is reimbursements. 

Mr. Den'ron. We do not appropriate the amount here; do we? 

Mr. Duntar. You do not do that. That is what causes confusion 
all the time in trying to explain the Federal share and the District 
share. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Denton. Where do these other people come from? In that 
connection, you spoke about veterans. Isn’t there a plan of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to take care of them? 

Dr. Overnotser. The nearest mental hospital of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to Washington is Perry Point, Md., 75 miles away. 

Mr. Denon. Compared with the distances in many States, that is 
not great. 

Dr. Overnotser. But there are a good many veterans living right 
in the District. 

Mr. Den'ron. At home they have to go 200 or 300 miles. 

Dr. Overnotser. I take it they are not happy about it. 
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Mr. Denton. They are much more anxious to go there than to the 
State insane hiniel 

Mr. Focarry. I have the same situation in Rhode Island. They 
have to go to the State hospital or wait to get into the veterans’ hospital 
in a neighboring State. 

Aren't the veterans making plans to take care of that in their own 
hospitals ? 

Dr. Ovrrriotser. Yes, and they do pretty much. The number we 
have from the Veterans’ Administration is only around 350. 

Mr. Srernens. Page 13 is a complete breakdown. 


HOSPITAL CARE FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PRISONERS AND NON-RESIDENTS 


Dr. Overnotser. I should be glad to discuss any of these groups. 
You will see that a great many of them are Federal beneficiaries of 
some sort. I maintain the District ought to pay us for the District 
of Columbia prisoners we receive. We have 337 of them. But it has 
been ruled they do not have to. We have Virgin Islanders to the 
number of 160; and District of Columbia nonresidents, 168. 

These are persons—most of them—who come to the District because 
it isthe seat of Government. They are often mentally ill patients who 
come to make appeals and are recognized as mentally ill. They are 
sent to St. Elizabeths. Then it is the duty of the District of Columbia 
to try to get them back to the State where they belong. Too often they 
have not a State to claim residence in, 

Mr. Denon. The District of Columbia is no different than any 
other government in that respect. 

Dr. Overnotser. This is the seat of the United States Government 
and therefore it has more of them. 

Mr. Denron. Every State has the same problem. 

Dr. Overnotser. To some extent. But Congress used to make the 
District reimburse St. Elizabeths for those patients who did not have 
local residence. About 3 years ago they ruled they would not have to. 
So now it comes out of the Federal contribution. 

Mr. Focarry. What can we do to get the District of Columbia to 
pay more of their share in this responsibility ¢ 

Ir. Overniotser. It all depends on what their responsibilities are 
assumed to be. The question of the District’s nonresidents, for ex- 
ample, is a matter of a simple legislation enacted by the Congress. 
Congress said they would not be liable to St. Elizabeths for non- 
residents. 

Mr. Denton. Why is the District not reimbursing for the cost of 
their prisoners sent to St. Elizabeths ? 

Dr. OvernorserR. That is a legal question and based on the decision 
of the Attorney General years ago. I would be delighted if we could 
collect from them for the care of District prisoners. I think we 
should. Their care certainly is a District responsibility. I do not 
think there is any argument on that—just as much as the District 
jail is their responsibility. 

Mr. Srepnens. These District nonresident patients are covered by 
the law that was passed in 1949. Joe Bloakes comes in from Tennes- 
see or Texas and the court commits him to St. Elizabeths and Congress 
ruled that he could not be charged against the District of Columbia. 
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If he is a resident of a year or more that would be different. So many 
of these transient people enter the District and within 30 to 90 days 
they are picked up and moved to St. Elizabeths. The District does 
try to get them back home. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have many from Arlington, Alexandria, and 
Montgomery County and other nearby counties in Maryland? 

Dr. Overnoxser. No, sir. Most of them are drifters from a dis- 
tance. 

Mr. Denton. If a nonresident comes into my home town and goes 
insane, I should not expect the Government 

Dr. OverHotser. In your town he may be attracted by the charms of 
the town. Here he is attracted by the fact that this is the seat of the 
Federal Government. 

There are a number who come to the hospital through the Secret 
Service and police after making nuisances of themselves. At one 
time at St. Elizabeths we received within a very short time not less 
than three badly deranged persons picked up in this very building who 
were carrying firearms. 

We think, and the public thinks, that it was the intention when 
Congress passed that law that in cases like that, public officials of 
the United States Congress are entitled to a certain amount of pro- 
tection at the public expense—at the expense of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. On the record. 





RATIO OF EMPLOYEES TO PATIENTS 


Dr. Overnotser. The increases in the appropriation for this year 
are proportionate to the increase in the estimated number of patients. 
Our ratio now is about 1 employee for every 2.7 patients. Only a few 
years ago it was 1 to 2.35. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the average throughout the country for 
hospitals of this type? 

Dr. Overnotser. I think Dr. Duval has been making some studies 
of this. What is the average ratio of employees? 

Dr. Duvat. It is a very difficult question to answer. The principal 
confusing factor is that you are dealing with an acute intensive treat- 
ment part of your hospital or a continuous treatment part, or your 
medical and surgical division. So, when you talk about one ratio 
for the entire hospital it is almost entirely impossible to give you a 
figure. 

“The American Psychiatric Association’s standards ratio for physi- 
cians is 1 to 30 patients for receiving service and 1 to 150 in a con- 
tinuous-treatment service and the same variation is true for attend- 
ants, nurses and so on. In the over-all, I figure it that we are about 
20 percent under the standards as we now operate at St. Elizabeths. 

Dr. Overnotser. That, of course, is not to say that many State 
hospitals are not further under the standards. 

Mr. Focarry. I know many of them are much worse than St. 
Elizabeths, especially the State hospitals. 
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PROBLEM OF COMPLETELY UTILIZING NEW BUILDING 


Dr. Overnorser. We are hoping with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget to pha somewhat our dietary, but the food costs 
will go up so we will not be able to do what we would like to do on 
that. The amount allowed for personnel service would cover 32 new 
positions. 

We have a new building open for old people—a geriatrics build- 
ing—a building which we have not completly opened because of lack 
of personnel. We are very badly crowded but that will come up 
later when we are talking about an item for a new building. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a new building and you cannot staff it? 

Dr. Overnoiser. We have not the funds for full use of it. 

Mr. Foearry. If you had the funds could you staff it? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, except that I am not sure about all the phy- 
siclan items. When it comes to nurses for instance, we have no 
great difficulty and we are not having any great difficulty in attend- 
ants. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not having difficulty getting nurses? 

Dr. OverHotseR. That is a curious thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. It seems to me that just about every nursing organi- 
zation and every hospital is crying for nurses and cannot get them. 

Dr. OvernHotser. That is quite true everywhere else. A good many 
of our nurse positions are being filled here by the wives of service- 
men who are stationed here. We pay more than the hospitals in 
town; some of them are in a serious state. I do not mean to say we 
are typical. We are not. 

Mr. Fogarty. What facilities have you in this new building that 
you are not using? 

Dr. OverHouser. There is one floor that is not open. That means 
about 125 beds. There are four floors for patients in the building. 
The situation in the other hospitals—the State hospitals and other 
hospitals in the country—is very serious. We are getting our own 
patients out fairly well. Our discharge rate last year was 60 percent 
of our admissions, but the old people are coming in older and staying 
a longer time. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they serious cases ? 

Dr. Overnotser. That again depends on what one means by the 
word. Many of them need a great deal of constant attention in that 
they are nursing problems. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I asked was that many have relatives 
who just do not care about them and would like to have them in an 
institution like that rather than give them the care they should have. 

Dr. Overnotser. I regret to say there is some truth to that suspicion. 
There are instances in which that is true. In Washington I think 
there are a large number of instances in which the economic and social 
situation of the family would not permit home care as it would were 
they living inaruralarea. This is an apartment area and, besides, the 
husband and wife are often both out working and feel they must work 
to keep things going, so there would be no one at home in the day time 
to look after the elderly member of the family. But there are some 
who could be cared for under different circumstances. We have sent 
a number to Blue Plains who are nursing problems. 
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Some elderly patients come in greatly disturbed and then, once 
you.get them on a regular diet, they improve. The confused delirious 
state may be followed by the state where the patient has little memory. 
He is untidy and perhaps restless but orcbatty not in need of constant 
psychiatric attention. Nevertheless, he is a nursing problem. 

This whole problem of the aged is one that will have to be met sooner 
or later. It is causing a lot of gray hairs for the administration of 
every State hospital in the whole of the United States. 

Mr. Fogarry. You still have one floor not occupied in the new 
building? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And the main reason is lack of staff? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Did you request the funds a year ago? 

Dr. Overuoxser. I think we requested them in the original esti- 
mates, 

Mr. Dunuap. We requested them the last 2 or 3 years. After the 
ceiling was imposed on us we got part. This year they gave us 109 
positions of which 95 were for the new building. 


BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES FOR NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Foearry. What did the Bureau of the Budget allow you in new 
positions ¢ 

Dr. Overnorser. A year ago, 109, of which 95 were for the new 
building. 

Mr. Focarry. This committee gave-— 

Dr. Overnorser. This committee gave us what we came in for. May 
I say this committee has always been very considerate. 

Mr. Stepuens. We felt proud about that. St. Elizabeths was one 
place in which there had not been any change from the Bureau of the 
Budget estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. Does this year’s budget include funds to staff that 
building? 

Mr. Dunuar. We asked for 117 positions and the Bureau of the 
Budget gave us 117 new positions. But with the absorption of part of 
the Pay Act increase, the so-called savings from annual leave and 
absorbing the within-grade promotions, we wound up with a net of 
32 positions for our budget year. Again, in absorbing the Pay Act 
increase this year we had to drop back 35 positions. So, as a result, 
we have a lot of positions but no gain. 

Mr. McGrarn. I notice your budget indicates a gain of 117 posi- 
tions for 1953 but the increased money is only $150,000. 

Mr. Dunuap. The Budget Bureau gave us the money for the posi- 
tions—117 additional positions and then lapsed off funds for all but 
32 of them by charging the hospital with absorbing within-grade in- 
creases and the savings they say will result from the Leave Act. So, 
we have added 117 to our gross and 32 to our net. In 1952, the year 
we are operating in, we had 2,428 net positions, that is after lapse 
before the Pay Act. But when the Pay Act increase absorption gets 
through with us we have 2,393 positions and the 32 only offsets the 
loss for this year. 
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EXPLANATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 






Mr. Focarry. What about your proposed supplemental for 
$209,000 ? 
q Mr. Dunwar. That is for the portion of the Pay Act increase we 
' cannot absorb for this year. : 
4 Mr. Focarry. How much are you absorbing this year? 
Mr. Dtnuar. From the direct appropriation around $7,000, but 

the total absorption from the entire cost of the Pay Act is $85,000. 

> There again we have reimbursements and the direct appropriation. 
3 Mr. Fogarry. Why is it $85,000? 
3 Mr. Duniap. We might say it this way. The total Pay Act is going 
' to cost: us $694,000. je 
q Mr. Fogarry. Let us keep to the Federal share of this. 

Mr. Duntar. On the Federal share then we are only losing a couple 
| of positions. We have nothing to complain about on the responsibil- 
' — ity of the direct appropriation except the effect that it has on reim- 
'  bursements and our total funds available. 

4 Mr. Focarry. What can we do about it? 
‘ Mr. Dunuar. Congress can do three things. They can say, “You 
need even less people and we will cut your direct appropriations and 
the reimbursements will be cut accordingly.” 

Or, “We will go along with you.” 

Or, “We will increase your appropriation and reimbursements will 
be increased accordingly to put on more people.” 

When we are talking about direct appropriations that is one-fifth 
of everything. That is an important thing. 






















INCREASED PER DIEM RATE 










Mr. Fogarry. If what you say is true why can’t you do a better job 
than you have done with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Dunuap. The Bureau of the Budget seems to recognize our 
troubles and to be sympathetic. That is all we know. 

Mr. Focarry. They are just sympathetic? 

Mr. Dunuap. They seem to realize we have a problem. I do not 
know about Dr. Overholser, but I think the ow is getting to- 
gether on the reimbursable items and establishing a day rate. It 
seems to distort our picture all the time. 

Dr. Overnotser. At the present time the Bureau of the Budget sets 
the rate which the District must pay—the rate before the Pay Act 
had been set by the Bureau of the Budget at $4.48 per day. When 
the Pay Act went into effect they decided, after figuring how much 
could be absorbed, that the difference came to 28 cents per day and 
made that rate retroactive to July 1. So, the District now has to pay 
us on accounts, since July 1, $4.76 per diem. 

Mr. Focarry. And what does it cost you per day ? 

Mr. Dun.ap. Some years it will cost us a fraction more and in some 
years a fraction less. If we have a rough time and prices go up our 
issues from inventories will exceed our obligations. The next year 
it may run a cent or two the other way. The actual cost is always 
within 1 cent or 2 of the net. If it comes to a little less in 1 year we 
try to restore our inventories. They are in pathetic condition at the 
present time. 
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Mr. Foearry. It only costs you $4 and some cents to take care of 
these patients ? 

Dr. Overnotser. $4.76. We are doing that, not doing everything 
we would like to do but we are giving them pretty fair food. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. In the budget you have before us, you show an in- 
crease of 32 positions for 1953. 

Mr. Dunuar. We are going to need the 32 positions for 1953. 

Mr. Foearry. Will that enable you to staff that fourth floor of the 
new building? 

Dr. Overnoxser. I think not; no, sir. 

We have moved some wards intact from less desirable locations to 
the new building. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does the Bureau of the Budget know you cannot 
operate that floor? 

Dr. Overnotser. I have tried to make myself clear to them. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do they say? 

Dr. Overuotser. I realize the Bureau of the Budget has their diffi- 
culties, too. They listened and then came up with these figures. 

Mr. Duntar. And gave us a gross of 117 positions. 

Dr. Overnotser. They admitted we needed 117 new positions at 
least. 

Mr. Dun ap. In our green sheets and in the personal services por- 
tion of the budget you will find a gross of 117 positions but the lapse 
rose from 97 to 182. 


ESTIMATED COST OF ABSORBING WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Dr Overnotser. The absorption of the within-grade promotions 
is a new policy. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much does that amount to? 

Mr. Dunuar. Our within-grade promotions will average close to 
$100,000 a year; $95,000 this year and $104,000 next year. My esti- 
mate on that is just about correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have not absorbed that every year? 

Mr. Duntar. From now on. 

Dr, OverHotser. Not in previous years. 

Mr. Duntar. I understand the $85,000 over-all cut was this year’s 
portion of savings from the new leave regulations rather than within 
grades. Next year these within-grades plus leave regulations will 
amount to about $370,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What would the savings due to the leave regulations 
amount to? 

Mr. Dunxap. Leave regulation $179,000 ; in-grade promotions $191,- 
000. Part of the amount we put in for this year was added to next 
year’s. So next year we will have $191,000. 

Dr. Overnotser. Ultimately there will be savings in these leave 
regulations. I am afraid the estimate at the moment is a bit high. 
I do not think we can tell at the moment. There will be some savings 
as time goes on. 
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AVERAGE PATIENT POPULATION 


Mr. Fogarty. How many patients do you have now? 

Dr. OverHotser. What is the last census? The average for the 
year is 6900, an increase of 125, say 7,025, for the next year and even 
if we hold to the ratio of 1 to 2.7 and I think it ought to be something 
like 1 to 2.8, that would mean just apply that formula to around 50 
or 60 new positions. 

BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell us about the building program. 

Dr. Overnorser. That, sir, I look on as something quite important. 
Page 14. The Congress 2 years ago made an appropriation for plans 
BP furnished an authorization for starting construction; that was 
before Korea. Everyone appreciates the fact that the building situa- 
tion was very much clouded by. the Korean developments; so, the whole 
scheme was canceled for the time being. The proposal is to build 
these two buildings, or rather a twin building of about 400 capacity 
to replace 2 buildings which certinly have to come down. They are 
not only old, although age of a building does not necessarily mean it 
is not usable; we have a building 100 years old that is excellent and 
we are happy to use it. 

These buildings are firetraps. There are a lot of winding corridors 
and if there were ever a fire in either of them there would be some 
unhappy consequences. Furthermore, we cannot take proper care of 
the patients, particularly in Oaks Building. That is a very, very 
lamentable situation. I oak on this as extremely important and I was 
happy that the budget was allowing us to present that to the com- 
mittee this year. We are ready to start on the Ist of July if Congress 

ives the word. We have the plans and we have a representative of 
ublic Buildings Service if you wish to question him. 

Mr. Focarry. At page 198, the contract authorization for the con- 
struction of the building at St. Elizabeths is reduced by $115,000. 
What does that mean ? 

Mr. Dunuap. We had $115,000 that we did not need to use. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are the plans complete? 

Mr. Witson. About 70 or 75 percent complete. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you expect them to be completed? 

Mr. Witson. Public Buildings says in June. 

Mr. Fogarty. June of this year? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And what has been appropriated for plans? 

Mr. Duntar. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in 1950 and $100,000 in 1951 when 
they gave us $1,500,000 and took away $1,400,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. When was this item gotten up? 

Mr. Dun.apr. It was for the 1953 budget so it was some months ago. 
April 20, 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you still think you can build it for the $6,125,000 
requested in the budget? 

Mr. Witson. Public Buildings estimates say that is the trend of 
current market value. 
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Mr. Foearry. That would replace two buildings. These two old 
buildings were erected in 1890? 

Dr. Overnoiser. One was a little earlier than 1890. 

Mr. Focarry. What are these buildings being used for? 

Dr. Overnouser. Female patients. The Oaks Building for very 
disturbed women and the Toner for convalescents and infirm. 

Mr. Focarry. When would this building be completed if you get 
the money for it ? 

Mr. Witson. Our estimate is probably 2 years or a little longer, de- 
pending on the availability of materials. 

Mr, Focarry. Would that require any increase in personnel ? 

Dr. Overnouser. Yes. It would to some extent because it is de- 
signed to utilize this building for the reception of new patients which 
always calls for a somewhat heavier personnel. 


MAJOR REPAIR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for $185,000 for repairs this year. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars for rewiring the center building. 

Dr. Overnotser. Each year we take a bite at the cherry and it is a 
large cherry and a large building. 

Mr. Focarry. It has been started but never completed ? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. They are fragmentary jobs. 

Mr. Focarry. Then this will complete it? 

Dr. Overuorser. No, sir. Is there any final estimate on the whole 
building, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Witson. $151,000. 

Mr. Foearry. Your justifications take—— 

Mr. Dunuar. The center building is part of the area. 

Mr. Witson. It is referred to as the center building for identifica- 
tion purposes. It is the Kirkbride type of building which runs on 
and on. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for $50,000 for remodeling the 
creamery. 

Dr. OverHorser. We are buying our milk and do not have a dairy 
there. We pasteurize and bottle the milk and make ice cream. The 
machinery is pretty well gone. It is quite important for the health 
of the patients to be able to refrigerate the milk properly and see 
that it is properly treated. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for $60,000 to repair a steam boiler. 
What is that? 

Dr. Overnotser. We have a central heating plant. I think Mr. 
Wilson can explain best the problem involved. It is a question of 
having one of our boilers converted so we can throw it into operation 
immediately in the event of something happening. Our boilers now, 
with the expansion of the plant, are under a heating load and in the 
wintertime something could happen and one boiler go up. Then 
we would have no spare boiler to use. 

Mr. Witson. Our steam plant uses four reasonably modern boilers. 
Four old boilers, however, are there in stand-by position. The steam 
situation is such that the four modern boilers are all required to carry 
the load. If one of these needs repairs or should anything unfore- 
seen happen we would be in difficulties. We were planning to remove 
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one of these other stand-by boilers and have it ready to pick up so that 
the hospital would not be embarrassed. Then we will have oppor- 
tunity to fire the stand-by boiler quickly and more cheaply than if we 
used it as a coal stand-by type. 

Dr. Overnorser. But the cost of putting it in shape for either coal 
or oil is about the same. 

Mr. Denton. Do you use oil in the new boilers? 

Mr. Witson. No. They are coal-fired. 

Dr. OverHotser. Automatic stokers. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HOSPITAL 


Mr. Denton. When was St. Elizabeths founded ? 

Dr. OverHoiser. 1855. 

Mr. Denron. In the beginning did it take care of Government 
patients or mostly District patients? 

Dr. Overnorser. It was founded through the activity of Dorothea 
L. Dix, a New England woman, the greatest friend of the mentally ill 
this country has produced. She wrote a bill for the benefit of the 
mentally ill of the Army and the Navy. At that time the District 
was a small village and somehow or other the District was tacked on 
to the bill, but her interest was in the mentally ill of the Army and the 
Navy. From the very start residents of the District were eligible and 
then the District grew and the responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment grew and a lot of other activities were given to St. Elizabeths 
like the Virgin Islanders and the Indians. 

Then, in 1946, the Army and Navy were deleted from the bill by a 
reorganization act which was passed by a bare majority in the Senate, 
and so from that time on we have not received direct admissions from 
the Army and Navy. Such veterans as we get are residents of the Dis- 
trict from the Veterans’ Administration. Up to 1946, we received the 
Army and Navy men direct. During World War IT about 5,000 Navy 
patients passed through the hospital and we discharged almost all of 
them. They could be sent to us while on active duty status. Their 
papers were processed there and they were ultimately discharged and 
the most of them went home, well over 80 percent of them quite 
promptly. { 

Perhaps I should modify that—as soon as their papers were proc- 
essed—which is not always very promptly. Since that time the Navy 
has had the use of one place or another without any great satisfaction. 
It is a matter of regret that the Navy is not permitted to use our 
facilities. 

That is the history in a nut shell. The hospital was originally de- 
signed primarily for the benefit of the military. 

Mr. Denton. When did the District start to pay for their patients? 

Dr. OverHotser. Some time in the present century. The arrange- 
ments made originally—I do not like to use the words “more gener- 
ous”—but probably the arrangements were more generous than they 
are now. The Federal Government was much more paternalistic 
then. There has been more and more done to treat the District like a 
child growing up. 

Mr. Denvron. It started out as an Army and Navy hospital and 
evolved into practically a District hospital. It seems to me it ought to 
be a function of the District of Columbia to run it. 
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Dr. Overnotser. There are a good many odds and ends. We have 
a total of over 20 sources of patients for St. Elizabeths Hospital. The 
bulk of these being Federal. In fact, all but the District being Federal 
in some way or ether: There would be a large assortment of miscellan- 
eous groups who would have no place to go. The Public Health Serv- 
ice sends us a fair number of patients from Baltimore. Their two 
mental hospitals are primarily for drug addicts. 

Mr. Denton. If you took out the Army, Navy, and Public Health 
patients, the only ones you would have left would be the Indians and 
the Virgin Islanders and the United States prisoners. 

There would be very few left. - 

Dr. Overnorser. There are a fair number of veterans left. There 
is this to be said on a broader range point of view and amplifying 
what I said to the chairman at the start which sounded ungracious to 
the District, but nevertheless true. The District does not now and 
never has for a long time had ample facilities in its public institutions 
and a good deal has been left to be desired in some of those institutions. 
Iam very much afraid that the standards of St. Elizabeths would not 
be kept up to their present ones if the District had to operate it. As it 
is, St. Elizabeths is probably the best hospital of its type in the country 
and one of the finest in the world. We have visitors come here from 
all over the world and one of the reasons for that particular eminence 
has been the fact that it was for many years the only mental hospital 
operated by the Federal Government. It is one of the best hospitals 
of its kind in the United States and, indeed, in the whole world. 

I should hope very much to have the Congress want to see that there 
was at least one hospital in this country that the States can aim to try 
to copy. At the present time a good many of the States are a long 
way from coming anywhere near where we are. I think the United 
States Government owes something in the line of providing an example 
for the States. 

I will say, in general, that the State of New York has done the best 
job of any of the States. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about Rhode Island? 

Dr. Overnoxser. I think Rhode Island does a ‘. job. You have 
only one hospital. It is a good hospital. Of the big States, however, 
New York is outstanding. Many of the small States, like New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont do an excellent job, but those are single units. 
They all know about what the Federal Government is doing to main- 
tain standards of mental hospital and at this time that is a problem 
in the minds of administrators. The last Governors’ Conference di- 
rected the Council of State Governments to come up with a further 
report on what could be done to develop research in mental diseases 
and to train personnel. 

Mr. Denton. The States’ difficulty is financial. 

Dr. Overnotser. Of course, and there are a lot of things you cannot 
do if you do not have the finances. That is not the whole problem, 
but it is important. 

Mr. Denton. Do you work with Public Health Service? 

Dr. Overnotser. According to the law setting up the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, St. Elizabeths is authorized to arrange with 
them for patients to go there, and there will be a joint effort of that 
sort. 
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Mr. Denton. Have you noticed any improvement on treating insane 
since the Mental Institute has been established ? 

Dr. Overnotser. So far all their work is done in the States because 
the building itself has, as you know, not been completed. There is 
a good deal going on in the way of training personnel at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. They have accomplished a great deal 
in grants to the States in encouraging research in mental diseases. 
One cannot expect to accomplish a great deal overnight, but progress 
is being made and money for that purpose is well spent. 


RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. Denton. When the Mental Health Institute was here last year 
they told us that they hoped there would be a very important dis- 
covery. There was a new discovery in the body chemistry related to 
dementia praecox. 

Dr. OverHotseEr. It is an interesting line of attack. At Worcester 
something has been going on. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are contributing to that. We had Dr. Hoagland 
and some others down a few years ago. 

Dr. Overnotsrer. The physiological approach is going to bring 
forth some things. They have discovered that there are deficiencies 
in the excretion of certain very complicated substances which have to 
do ultimately with the adrenal glands. The pendulum swings from 
a study of the physical basis of mental disorder to the psychological 
basis. I suspect the truth lies somewhere in between. Just now, 
we are getting a swing back to the chemical and physiological ap- 
proach which ma re ioeinip out something. 

Mr. Denton. Except for your senile people, those with hardening 
of the arteries, the great majority of your patients are dementia 
praecox. 

Dr. OverHotser. That is correct. The shock therapies 

Mr. Denon. That is about all you have so far. 

Dr. OverHouser. There is also a good deal in group psychotherapy, 
which we are using with the sexual psychopaths and with our psy- 
chotics. We do not think as we did 25 years ago if we make a diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia and the patient gets better that we are making 
a wrong diagnosis. 

Mr. Dawron. I remember a newspaper article on making grants 


for research projects. One of them was about kid goats reactions. 

Dr. OverHotser. I did not see it, but there might be some relevancy 
to knowing why the young of some of the higher mammals act in the 
way they do, some relevancy to why human youngsters act the way 
they do. You can study animals in a controlled situation but you 
cannot a human youngsters that way. 


This is why white rats, guinea pigs, and hamsters help you out in 
controlled situations. 

Mr. Focarry. A great many people thought Walter Reed was crazy 
when he claimed mosquitoes aan yellow fever. 

Dr. OverHouser. Yes, indeed. And I can remember reading a case 
that went up to the high courts of England 100 years or so ago. There 
was discussion among the experts as to how close it was safe to get 
to a building in which there was smallpox. It was thought that 
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some of the eflfluvium, whatever that was, would carry a quarter of a 
mile or half a mile. Now we know that is carried by something that 

same into contact with the pustules, not by the air. ‘So, also with the 
mold of cheese and other things today. Who would have thought that 
one could get help from things like that to cure infections? And yet 
that is what penicillin is. There are many things that tie in with these 
questions. 

Mr. Fogarry. You think, Doctor, we are making some headway in 
‘aring for the mentally ill? 

Dr. OverHorser. Oh, yes; although there is still a long way to go. 

Mr. Focarry. You think there are more people being released tod: Ly 
than 10 years ago because of increased use of therapy and shock treat- 
ment ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes,sir, Another very important factor is a grow- 
ing appreciation on the part of the public of the nature of mental 
diseases, and a recognition of the fact that it is not something to be 

scared of and that a person in the hospital may be all right if he 
comes out. That is extremely important. The patients treated—most 
of them—have to go out in the community wondering what will be the 
attitude of their former friends. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. They do need to be understood. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, indeed. There is a greater receptivity. The 
war did a great deal for that. There are many unpleasant things and 
destructive things about war but a lot of good things have come out 
of war. It was true we learned a lot about the neuroses in World War 
I and we learned a lot in World War II. The fact that you do not 
have to be seared of a person because he is labelled “NP” is one. 

Mr. Focarry. And many have been affected because of the war. 

Dr. Overroiser. They were living testimonials in the community 
to the fact that you can have something like that and get over it. 

Mr. Fogarry. There is some hope now in the minds of people. Only 
a few years ago, once they were determined mentally ill or mentally 
disabled they never had a hope. 

Dr. Overnotser. It was thought that once you got in you would 
never get out and if you did get out you would be mighty queer. It 
made it difficult to get them out and to keep them out afterward. 

Mr. Foearry. But the Veterans’ Administration apparently does 
not have enough mental hospitals to take care of the mental cases 
today and they t tell me they are increasing every year. 

Dr. Overrorser. One of the features is that the incidence of mental 
disorder tends to go up rather rapidly past the age of 50. It isa curve. 
not astraight line. The chances of a person of 70 getting into a mental 
hospital are far, far greater than those of a person of 20. They are not 
proportionate to the difference in age. More people are involved in 
the old-age group. It is skewing all the statistics we had. 

Mr. Fogarry. In the case of schizophrenia, does that affect younger 
people? 

Dr. Overnotser. Schizophrenia is not a fatal disease, so these pa- 
tients may live to be old. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not fatal but it is disabling. Totally disabling. 

Dr. Overnorser. Disabling so far as social activities are concerned. 

Mr. Focarry. But that often affects a person at an early age. 
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Dr. Overnorser. Yes; but we are learning now that if they are 
brought in early a great deal can be done toward the recovery of 
schizophrenia or dementia praecox. During the war a lot of Navy 
men who came in would have been labeled in the old days dementia 
praecox—their disturbance was very acute, very violent, and very 
brief. 

Mr. Denon. What is that therapy? 

Dr. Overnotser. Baths, packs, group or individual psychotherapy. 
We are conservative about the shock treatment but in some cases we 
use it. We use insulin. We are extremely conservative about the 
use of surgical intervention—the lobotomies. That is something we 
will consider with a patient who has been with us 2 years or more and 
on whom we have used all the other indicated treatments. We look 
on that as a pretty serious operation. 

We appreciate the opportunity to express ourselves, Mr. Chairman. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Turspay, JANUARY 22, 1952. 


WITNESSES 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, COMMISSIONER 

WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it this afternoon Mr. Altmeyer and his 
staff to discuss the budget request for the Secial Security Administra- 
tion. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Altmeyer / 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes, sir. I think you have copies. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


As you know, I am Commissioner for Social Security and am 
charged by the Federal Security Administrator with the responsibility 
of supervising four different bureaus, each of which will appear before 
you separately to justify its particular part of the budget. I have 
prepared this statement to present to you because I thought you would 
like to have the background, particularly of the 1950 amendments, 
which do have an effect on the budget. 


EFFECT OF THE 1950 AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


As a result of the extension of Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to some 10 million additional persons, the program now covers 
about 77 percent of all paid civilian Jobs. 

We are sometimes prone to think of this system as providing only 
old-age retirement benefits. However, it also provides survivors bene- 
fits. The present face value of these survivor benefits is estimated at 
$200 billion. By the middle of 1952, it will have increased to more 
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than $240 billion. The present face value of all the life insurance 
written in the United States today, as I recall it, is about $250 billion. 
So that gives some idea of the magnitude of this social insurance sys- 
tem that has been established by the Congress, known as the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System. For the mothers and 
children in the United States this survivor protection means that three 
out of every four will receive monthly benefits if the family bread- 
winner should die. More than 1 million of the 4.4 million persons now 
receiving monthly benefit checks are young widows and orphaned 
children. 

The old-age and survivors insurance program is even more im- 
portant, numerically, for another population group—those aged 65 
or over. Some 3.3 million of the present beneficiaries are in this age 
group. They include retired workers and their wives or dependent 
husbands, as well as the widows, dependent widowers, and dependent 
parents of insured workers who have died. 


BROADENED ELIGIBILITY PROVISIONS 


The 1950 amendments not only extended the coverage of the insur- 
ance —— but also, by broadening the eligibility provisions, made 
benefits available to persons not previously eligible. Benefits are now 
payable, for example, to dependent husbands or dependent widowers 
and, in certain circumstances, children of insured women, and also 
workers who could not meet the eligibility requirements under the old 
law but can meet those under the new act. In addition, the amend- 
ments raised the ceiling on earnings in covered employment. without 
loss of benefit from $14.99 to $50 a month and eliminated the ceiling 
altogether for persons aged 75 or over. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Aside from the social value of these changes, they represent an 
administrative challenge of considerable magnitude. In the fiscal 
year 1953, for example, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance expects to record some 233 million reports of earnings to the 
appropriate social-security accounts of more than 85 million indi- 
viduals. It expects to process more than 114 million claims for 
benefits, to authorize monthly payments for over 514 million bene- 
ficiaries, and to make more than 3 million changes of address and other 
adjustments in the beneficiary rolls. 

In addition, by increasing the amount of the monthly benefits, the 
amendments brought the benefit payments into a more realistic rela- 
tionship to the increased cost of living. The 75-percent increase in 
the average benefit in 1950 brought the benefit back to the purchasing 
power it had in 1940. Unfortunately, however, the increase in the cost 
of living since then has again thrown these benefits out of line. 

These changes in the insurance program have had a direct. effect 
on the public-assistance program. As a result of the liberalization of 
the eligibility bn mr the number of aged insurance beneficiaries 
is now greater than the number of persons receiving old-age assist- 


ance, and many persons who would otherwise be forced to apply for 
public assistance when their earnings cease can now qualify for insur- 
ance benefits. Moreover, the increase in the benefit amount has re- 
duced the number of insurance beneficiaries who required supplemen- 
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tary assistance because they could not live on their benefit or in other 
instances has reduced the amount of assistance necessary to supple- 
ment the inadequate insurance benefit. 


RESULTS OF THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


In addition to the effect of the changes in the social insurance pro- 
visions, the amendments to the public assistance provisions of the act 
are enabling that program to care more adequately for needy groups 
in the population. The new program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled is now in operation in 32 States, with Federal financial 

articipation, and four others have submitted plans for approval. 

e program of aid to dependent children has been greatly strength- 
ened by the increase in the maximum payment to include the needs 
of the mother or other adult relative in the family. Federal grants 
are now being made under all four assistance programs to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, where need is widespread and where the fiscal 
resources of the islands have previously been able to meet only a 
fraction of the need. By making Federal funds available to States 
that wish to make payments on behalf of assistance recipients directly 
to the doctors, hospitals, and other suppliers of medical care, the 
amendments have given the States more flexibility in bringing needed 
medical care to needy persons. Similarly, Federal funds are also 
helping States make — to needy persons who are patients in 
certain public medical institutions. 

Larger appropriations under the increased authorization for Fed- 
eral grants to States for maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, and child welfare services have made it possible 
for States to expand their programs into additional communities and, 
to some extent, into new areas of service. The extent of these advances, 
however, has been limited by rising costs of personal services, hospital 
care, and other items. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The appropriation estimates for the Social Security Administration 
for 1953 total $1,173,677,000, exclusive of $62,100,000 for the admin- 
istration of the Federal program of old-age and survivors insurance. 
The amount requested is $11,573,000 less than the comparable figure 
for 1952 after taking into account estimated supplemental requests of 
$235,000 to cover part of the costs of the recently enacted pay increase 
for Federal employees. 

The budget estimates before you are associated with five major 


purposes : 

(1) Grants to States to cover the Federal share of the cost of State 
programs of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The amount 
requested for these public assistance programs is 97.1 percent of our 
total request for funds. 

(2) Grants to States for maternal and child health and child wel- 
fare services. 

(3) Part of the cost of chartering, supervising, and examining more 
than 5,900 Federal credit unions in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Panama Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. 
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(4) The cost of the Federal administrative functions for these 
programs and other statutory responsibilities of the Social Security 
Administration. 

In addition to the estimates for appropriations from the general 
fund of the Treasury, there is an accompanying estimate for an 
advance of funds from the Federal old- -age and survivors insurance 
trust fund for the costs of administering the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. 

The individual Bureau directors will explain the details of the 
various Bureau appropriation items which have been furnished you 
in the formal badant submittal, and I will discuss the estimate for 
my unmediate office. However, I shall be glad to furnish the com- 
mittee with any additional information which I can provide. 

Mr. Focarry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foecarry. Let the record show I asked what effect the Fergu- 
son and the Jensen amendments have on the OASI and the Federal 
credit unions and asked that pertinent information be included at an 
appropriate point in the record. (Information appears on pp. 368- 
369.) 

BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Focarry. I notice that this estimate contains the cost of 
examining and supervising more than 5,900 Federal credit unions. 
Is that under your appropriation ? 

Mr. Aurmryer. That is one of the Bureaus under my supervision. 

Mr. Focarry. The Federal Credit Union Bureau itself? 

Mr. Aurmryer. Yes. 

Mr. Steruens. That Bureau, Mr. Chairman, was assigned as part 
of the group to the Commissioner for Social Security for over-all 
supervision. 

Mr. Denton. We have been told that they have a plan for making 
that self-supporting. 

Mr. Auttmeyer. There are two bills in now, one introduced in the 
Senate and one in the House which will enable that Bureau to make 
itself self-supporting. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available wt wag obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate____- 3, $200, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 15, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: Federal old-age 

and survivors insurance trust fund _. F Sila DAE 
Reimbursements from other accounts __ 





Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 





Obligations incurred a J 335, 051 
Comparative transfer from ‘“ ‘Salaries and - expenses, “division 
of service operations, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Basie thy AR i ik a LA Lcd en eektaee 19, 145 








Total ObMPROS. ooo ie A oe chest 354, 196 
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Obligations by activities 





ey 
Description | 
‘3 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





1. Direction and coordination of the social-security program 
2. Appraisal and development of the social-security program_- 


Pe I ie ok a 





Obligations by objects 


1951 actual 


Object classification 





tn 


Total number of permanent positions......_.___- Se 57 
Average number of all employees : r 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


jl Personal services: 
Permanent positions. -- . 
Part-time and temporary positions q 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -_- 


298, 107 
5, 983 
540 

4, 790 


Total personal services _- 


Transportation of things panes 

Communication services_...........--. 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services_____.-.-- 

Supplies and materials_______...__- Ake poe : Zs 
Equipment-- i byte 26d Santos bie pea sepet—4 


909 
2, 224 


po | Se Agar tet te eee nS 354, 196 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year $28, 693 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 189 
r 


Obligations incurred during year : ; Biicinees | 335, O51 


364, 23° 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. - - ee St! 113, 7 
Unliquidated obligations end of y year . 39, 2° 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current appropriations... _._.- 
Out of prior appropriations ae 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplement: al for pay increases 


$182, 096 | 
| 172 
Fee 
| 


100 | 


3! 354, 196 | 


$5, 239 | 
GS-8. 2 | 


40, 606 | 


996 | 
Taxes and assessments.._---_- Bech at iiadbcashis a 41 | 


$167, 064 
165, 936 


333, 000 


1952 eatinate | 
51 
48 


$6, 112 


GS-8. 8 


$298, 841 | 


300, 07 70 
4, 000 


4, 850 | ee 


1952 estimate 


$39, 231 
~ 333, 000 
372, 231 


118, 000 
40, O81 


214, AE 50 


162, 000 
37, 900 
14, 250 


333, 000 


$167, 064 
165, 936 


333, 000 


1953 estimate 


$6, 120 
GS ee, 


$298, 863 
"1 207 
300, 070 
4, 000 

“4, 850 
21. 430 
935 

1, 500 
170 

45 


33, 000 


1953 estimate 


$40, 081 
333, 000 
373, 081 
118, 000 
41, 781 
213, 300 


174, 000 
38, 550 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGET REQUESTS FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. Are you going to justify the appropriations for your 


own office ? 
Mr. Aurmeryer. Yes. 


Mr. Focarry. You had available $ 


$200,000 in 1952 


ing for $215,000 in 1953, which 1 is an incre: ise of $15,000. 


Mr. Wyn xoor. Yes, sir. 
the Pay Act legislation. 

Mr. Foearry. No change in positions? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. No, no “change at all. 


and you are 


ask- 


That is entirely due to the enactment of 
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Mr. Focarry. You estimate a transfer from the OASI Trust Fund 
of $118,000, which would give you a total of $333,000. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you be carrying on the same work as you are 
doing in 1952? 
Mr. Atrmeyer. No change. 
Mr. Focarry. Are there any supplementals anticipated ? 
Mr. Aurmerer. No, sir, except for part of the costs of the Pay Act. 











POSSIBLE LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 









Mr. Focarry. Do you anticipate any change in the law and benefits 
during this session of Congress? 

Mr. Aurmryer. We hope that there will be an increase in the bene- 
fits under old-age survivors insurance. 

Mr. Focarry. Have any bills been introduced this session ? 

Mr. Avrmeyer. I don’t think there has been a bill introduced yet. 
I noticed in the paper that a group of Senators have announced they 
are going to introduce some legislation, including an increase in old- 
age survivors insurance benefits, but I haven’t seen a bill yet. You 
will recall that the President also mentioned in his budget message 
yesterday that he recommended that there be additional Federal 

ants to the States to raise their public assistance benefits and put 
$100 million more in the budget for that purpose. There hasn’t been 
any legislation presented yet to effect that this year. 
May I just make a statement about this office? 



















REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 










You will recall back in 1946, it was a pretty large office. We had 
1,130 employees but in 1947, 1948, and 1949 the office was drastically 
reduced, so that we now have an average of 48 positions this year, and 
that is what we are asking for, for next year. Not all of that reduction 
of 1,130 to 48 represents an elimination of positions. There was a 
transfer of 681 positions but there was an actual elimination of 392 
positions. 

Mr. Focarry. From 1946 to 1952? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes, sir. While we are not asking for an increase, 
I must say I think that we are not really doing the job that we should 
do in a number of fields, where Congress has been asking for informa- 
tion and where real problems are involved. Take, for instance, the 
growth of private health and welfare plans. We have tried to get 
some information on those but we have very little information col- 
lected; then there is the question of health insurance—how much of 
that problem is being met by voluntary health-insurance plans. We 
get some information out on that but it isn’t as complete as it 
should be. 

Then there is the problem of coordination of all social insurance 
with the Federal old-age and survivors insurance. For example, 
there is railroad retirement—that is a real problem—and coordina- 
tion with the Civil Service Retirement System. You read a great 
deal, I am sure, in the papers about the problem, but I don’t think 
the problem is being explored as fully as it should be. 
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I really want to state that I think we are in a situation where we 
are not fully meeting our responsibilities. In 1950, Congress 
included as one of the responsibilities of the Commissioner for Social 
Security, that he shall act as secretary of the board of trustees under 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System and placed 
an additional responsibility upon the board of trustees to undertake 
to coordinate that system with other social insurance systems. Take, 
for instance, tke unemployment insurance which is now over in the 
Labor Department. I think Congress had in mind that that board of 
trustees, since it consisted of the Secretary of Labor, and the Federal 
Security Administrator and the Secretary of the Treasury, would be 
a good instrument to bring about the coordination between various 
forms of social insurance. Well, we have been unable to do anything 
on that at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. You haven’t the personnel ? 

Mr. Atrmeyrer. No. We haven't been able to do anything on that. 
We are in a tight spot so far as the carrying out of the responsibilities 
of the Commissioner’s office is concerned. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO OASI BY RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Denton. When the Railroad Retirement Board was here, they 
said that they needed extra funds in order to compute social security 
benefits because of the new provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
I believe Mr. Ewing said that Social Security Administration needed 
extra funds for the same purpose. I wonder if there isn’t going to 
be a duplication of effort there. Couldn’t that be coordinated some- 
what so that both wouldn’t have to have funds for this same purpose ? 

Mr. Aurmeryer. The funds we are asking for are primarily for 
processing thegadditional volume of claims that we will get by reason 
of the fact that this new railroad retirement law made a drastic 
change in less than 10-year railroad employees. If a person works 
in a railroad industry less than 10 years and dies or retires, then his 
whole claim is turned over to and processed by the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System. 

Mr. Denton. They said, though, that the benefits for a person with 
less than 10 years railroad service have to be computed for social 
security, too. 

They also had this provision, that if a man is under the Railroad 
Retirement System—I think it is from January 1, 1937—they have 
to figure how much his benefits are after that date and his social 
security. They said they will figure it both ways in order to deter- 
mine under which he gets the most. It would seem to me there is 
a duplication of effort there. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Well, there is no question that our estimate of 
$227,000 is based on the actual increased volume of work that will 
be turned over to us that would otherwise be handled under the 
Railroad Retirement System. 

Whether they have had additional responsibility placed upon them 
by this new legislation, what those responsibilities are and the volume 
of work connected with it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Denton. I just wanted to be sure we weren't appropriating 
money to two of you to do the same thing. 


94652—52—pt. 1——-15 
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Mr. Atrmeyer. It is pretty complicated a proposition and I think 
under this law, there is some other provision, not in connection with 
these 10-year transfer cases that makes certain that nobody is going 
to suffer by reason of the new law as compared with the provisions 
of the old law. They may have to calculate on more than one basis 
in order to determine which yields the most. 

Mr. Denton. Couldn’t something be worked out so that you com- 
pute the social security and send it over to them, so that they wouldn’t 
have to figure it too? 

Mr. Autrmeyer. Here is Mr. Pogge. 

Mr. Poser. I am prepared to make a more complete statement on 
this. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Could you take up with the Congressmen this par- 
ticular point ? 

Mr. Poaer. We were advised the first time yesterday by the Bureau 
of the Budget that there was something like $114,000 in the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s budget for 1952, and, if I understood it correctly, 
it was for reimbursement to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance for work which it will do. That came as a surprise to us. 
We didn’t have any understanding that we would be reimbursed by 
them for any of the work that would fall upon us as a result of these 
amendments, but rather that it would be borne by the trust fund by 
reason of the operation of the new amendments to the law. The Rail- 
road Retirement Board does reimburse us for some of the work that 
we do for them in connection with their accounting work which is 
not required by law, and, therefore, the trust fund should be reim- 
bursed to that extent. But my understanding of it is that the Bureau 
of the Budget is now looking into the question as to whether or not 
there is a possible duplication as between the item that,it included in 
this item allegedly for reimbursement to the OASI. 

It is possible that the Railroad Retirement Board may have had this 
in mind. Before the law was actually passed, they came to us and 
asked us to do some work in connection with our wage records in 
order that they could more fully estimate the effects of the proposals 
that they were making. That would have run into a considerable 
amount of money and we turned them down, saying we were not in 
position to do that unless they could reimburse us for that. 

Once the law was passed, however, whatever we do is in strict con- 
formity with the law. We did not contemplate a reimbursement. 
If this item is’in the nature of a reimbursement for work that we are 
required to do under the new statute, then there possibly is some dupli- 
cation there. 

Mr. Denton. What do you think ought to be done? 

We ought to just take that item out? 

Mr. Pocar. It seems to me it would be cleaner for the OASI to 
include that in its budget. It is in a better position to estimate what 
those costs will be for the work that will actually be done. If there 
is to be any adjustment made, that adjustment might be made at a 
later time as between the two trust funds because you will recall, Mr. 
Altmeyer, there is a provision in the law as well for an adjustment 
in connection with the contribution and the benefit payments. 

Mr. Denton. How far along are you in working out the reimburse- 
ment that they are to make you for paying those benefits ? 
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Mr. Poger. You mean reimbursement for the benefits themselves? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Poger. That is some time off. If I remember correctly, the 
law provides simply a report shall be made to Congress as to the 
amount of contributions that would have been paid into the fund. 
You see, the law, as I recall it, calls for two things. It proceeds on 
the theory that the trust fund, the OASI trust fund, would have been 
in the same position as if all the railroad workers had been covered 
under the social security law and had paid the rate of contributions, 
required by the Social Security law. That would be treated as in- 
come to the fund theoretically, and as against that, any benefits that 
the Railroad Retirement Board will pay, they would compute the 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits and would get the credit for 
that amount, the same as if old-age and survivors insurance had paid 
the benefits. ; 

Mr. Denton. Another thing about that, an employee under social 
security pays in 114 percent of his wages, and under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, he pays in 6 percent. A man works less than 10 
years for the railroad and he is paying in 6 percent during that time 
but gets the same benefit as a man who has not worked for the railroad 
and who has paid in 11% percent. That is the way it works out, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Pocer. That is the way it works out. 

Mr. Denton. So the Railroad Retirement Board on that man makes 
a profit of 414 percent. 

Mr. Poser. You have, of course, to keep in mind that the retire- 
ment benefits are substantially higher, not the survivors benefits but 
the retirement benefits. 

Mr. Denton. If he works over 10 years, 

Mr. Poeer. That is right. 

Mr. Denon. What is done for the man that works under 10 years 
and pays into Railroad Retirement 6 percent of his income for re- 
tirement benefits he can have for 114 percent? 

Mr. Poaer. If I remember correctly, I think the Social Security 
Administration recommended that the Congress might consider mak- 
ing a refund of the difference in taxes between what the man paid 
under railroad retirement and what he would have been required 
to pay under social security. Of course, you know, the social-security 
tax will go up to 3 percent. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. eferring to your question about what should be 
done, in an adjustment of this appropriation, as I understand it, no 
adjustment is necessary in respect to the estimates in 1953. The ad- 
justments come up in connection with the calculation of a supple- 
mental appropriation for 1952 which will be submitted subsequently 
by the Bureau of the Budget. So any possible duplication will be 
involved in the supplemental appropriation of this year. 

Mr. Denton. The Railroad Retirement Board asked for money to 
make these added calculations, I know that. They spent considerable 
time in justifying it. 
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Mr. Mrrcneti. Mr. Pogge, do you recall, there is some provision— 
Mr. Altmeyer explained it—that there is a provision of the Railroad 
Retirement Act which requires that the highest of the two benefits be 
paid. In order to determine which is the higher, both of them have 
to be calculated. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, that is what they said. 

Mr. Mrrcue.w. Your position is, if it has to be calculated, why can’t 
we do the calculating ? 

Mr. Denon. Why can’t one of you, not both of you? 

Mr. Pocer. In those cases where they would be calculating the old- 
age and survivors benefits and the railroad benefits, we would simply 
shift the wage record over to them and they would do the calculating. 
So there is no actual duplication in the calculation itself. The claim 
wouldn’t be filed with us. The claim would be filed with the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. These are the over 10-year cases and there 
would be only one computation. So we wouldn’t both be spending 
money. 

Mr Denton. That would only be a case, then, of a man who drew 
benefits, based on service prior to January 1, 1937? 

Mr. Pocer. And over 10 years. 

Mr. Denron. And over 10 years, and those under 10 years, you 
would be the only one 

Mr. Pocer. The case automatically comes to us. The file is filed 
with us and the Railroad Retirement Board simply transfers the 
wage record that the man may have had with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board over to us; we join it with the wage record we have under 
old-age and survivors insurance and just make one computation. So, 
in terms of work, there is no actual duplication. There is, as I see it, 
a possible duplication in a request for funds here due to possibly a 
misunderstanding but I understand the Bureau of the Budget is now 
aware of that. 

I might say, incidentally, too, that it is possible, after the discussion 
that we had with the Bureau of the Budget, yesterday—when we 
were considering the amount of work load and the difficulty of esti- 
mating how much of the work load is going to fall on us in 1952— 
that it is possible we may be able to get along without the $327,000 
supplemental request. 





TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. $1514 billion, as I remember, is in the trust fund now. 
How much has that increased over last year ? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. I think it increases at the rate of about $2 billion a 
year under the new rates. Of course, the benefits have already shot 
up. By the end of this fiscal year, there will be about 51/4 million 
beneficiaries as compared with about 4 at the beginning of the year. 
So you have a steep slope to the increasing benefit load. This table 
shows an increase of $2 billion in the fund since the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. Do you consider the fund self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. It is more than self-sustaining. It is not on the 
same actuarial basis that a private insurance company uses the term, 
because as they use the term, they want to have enough money in the 
till at times so that they can re-insure their obligations with an- 
other insurance company. In a Government plan, which is going to 
operate indefinitely, it is not necessary to collect more than sufficient 
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to maintain the system on a self-sustaining basis in perpetuity. We 
are confident that the rate schedule put in the law in-the 1950 amend- 
' ments is more than sufficient to maintain this fund on a self-sustaining 
basis. That is why, as the President pointed out in his message, it will 
be possible to increase the average benefits $5 per month and still be 
on a self-sustaining basis. 









DECREASE IN OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Denron. How much have the old-age assistance rolls dropped 
in the last year? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Here are figures from January through November. 

Mr. Aurmryer. That is 1951. The figures I have here run back to 
September 1950. In September 1950 it was 2,809,537. That is the 
_ number of old-age assistance recipients and it dropped by November 
1951 to 2,705,000. That is a 104,000 drop from September 1950 to 
_ November 1951—14 months. 

Mr. Denton. That isn’t very much of a decrease, is it? 

e Mr. Aurmeyer. No. The trouble is that you have a large number 
_ of people on old-age assistance, to begin with, most of whom have 
' never worked in insured employment. The average age is 74. They 
- — never will work again and never will acquire insurance rights. There- 
fore they don’t benefit to any appreciable extent by any liberalization 
of the benefits of the insurance system. 

Mr. Denron. It seems to me the mortality must be high and more 
and more of the ones reaching that age group will be under social 
security. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. I am always amazed at the persistency of life of that 
age group. As I recall the life expectancy of a woman at age 65 is 
about 15 years; for a man, it is about 121% years, and so even without 
new people reaching the age of 65, a large number will continue on 
old-age assistance. 

You have a life consistency. 

Mr. Denton. Do you find that many of these old-age assistance 
people have income from other sources, or have relatives who could 
take care of them ? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. There must be taken into account any other income 
and resources that a person has in determining how much he shall re- 
ceive under old-age assistance, but the State laws vary a great deal 
as to the liability that is placed upon relatives. In Indiana, I think 
you do have liability placed upon relatives, but out in California, 
there is no liability placed on relatives. In fact, the administrative 
agency is prohibited by law from even asking the relatives to con- 
tribute. There is nothing in the Federal law that says that the rela- 
tives must contribute, so it is up to State law to determine how far 
they will go. 

Mr. Denon. That phase of it is all up to the State governments? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes; when relatives do contribute or when there is 
some other income, then the Federal law does require that that be 
taken into account in determining the monthly grant of assistance. 
This is a rather startling diagram, showing how the number of old- 
age and survivors insurance beneficiaries has been going up. You 
can see the old-age assistance is a much flatter curve. Really, what 
that diagram shows is that the chief effect of old-age and survivors 
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insurance has been to put a stop to this otherwise steeply increasing 
old-age assistance load that we would have had in this country. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, old assistance was sort of makeshift. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Denton. When the law was passed, people hadn’t built up a 
social-security reserve. A great many people had reached the age 
where they were in need of assistance and never could get it under 
the social-security system. It was humane that they should be given 
assistance and, of course, be taken care of until social security came 
into play. 

Mr. Avrmeyer. That is right. There are two things that prevent 
the insurance system really having the effect hoped for in 1935. That 
was that the level of benefits was pretty low, very low, as a matter of 
fact, in the light of the increasing cost of living, and the coverage was 
not iniversali the rural groups particularly were not covered. So 
the insurance system didn’t have the effect on the old-age assistance 
rolls that we had hoped. As I say, it did have the effect of at least 
preventing them from shooting sky high, and I think now with the 
extension of coverage and the better benefits, we can expect a con- 
tinual substantial decline in old-age assistance. 

Mr. Denton. It looks like the time is rather good, too. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes; that is right: ' 
Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 


EFFECT OF 1950 AMENDMENTS ON STATES 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Altmeyer, have you any figures to show how 
these 1950 amendments have helped individual States in a financial 
way! 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes. I haven’t them with me. 

Mr. Foearry. I am inquiring as to whether the States’ programs 
have dropped off. 

Mr. Atrmryer. Yes. These amendments have helped the States in 
two ways. It has enabled the States to take persons off of the public- 
assistance rolls, or to reduce the grant to those who had to remain on 
the public-assistance rolls. When Miss Hoey appears, I will make 
certain that she has those figures for you. And then the 1950 amend- 
ments have helped the States by adding an entirely new category—the 
permanently and totally disabled. ; 

Mr. Fogarty. All States are not operating in that program; are 
they ? 

Mr. AutMEryeER. No; 32. 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you have the list of States that haven’t taken ad- 
vantage of that program? 

Mr. AurMeyYeER. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put it in the record ? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled, number of State plans approved as of 
Dec, 31, 1951, and estimated year for receipt of other State plans 


















































North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio. 

Oregon. d 
Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 















Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

Puerto Rico. 

Virgin Islands. 
Subtotal... -_._- 32 
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STATE PLANS SUBMITTED 


Arkansas. 
New Jersey. 
Oklahoma. 
Rhode Island. 
Subtotal. -_____- 4 


BUT NOT YET APPROVED, 


FS Estimated year in which other State plans will be submitted 
Si Later this fiscal year Fiscal year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954 or later 
* | 
BR 
é STATE PLANS APPROVED 
= AS OF DEC. 31, 1951 
Be 
uy Alabama. Massachusetts. California. Alaska. 
: Colorado. New Hampshire. Georgia. Arizona. 
Ee Delaware. Kentucky. Connecticut. 
« District of Columbia. Florida. 
a Hawaii. Indiana. 
be Idaho. Iowa. 
o Illinois. Maine. 
x Kansas. Minnesota. 
& Louisiana. Nebraska. 
8 Maryland. Nevada. 
be Michigan. Tennessee. 
e Mississippi. Texas. 
Be Missouri. 
# Montana. 
ie New Mexico. 
New York. 
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fund ? 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the reason they are so slow? 
Mr. Atrmeyer. The legislatures have not acted, as yet. 

Mr. Focarty. That was true a year ago. 

Mr. Aurmerer. Those legislatures that meet now will undoubtedly 
take action; I would think most of them would. 


Mr. Autmeyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. How much of that $1,173,000,000 actually comes out 
of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. All of it. 

Mr. Foearry. Just the salaries and expenses come out of the trust 
fund of the OAST? 


TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Foearty. Your total request is for $1,173,000,000. That does 
not include the estimated $62 million to be transfered from the trust 
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Mr. Atrmeyer. In addition, to the $62,100,000 for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance shown here in our administrative budget. It is esti- 
mated that there will be coming out of the trust fund over $2 billion 
for old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments. 

Mr. Poger. $21, billion. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. That is automatically appropriated out of the trust 
fund, but the reason this $62,100,000 is shown here is because, as you 
know, this committee acts in approving the transfer from the trust 
fund for administrative purposes. It does not have to act to approve 
the payment of benefits. 

r. Fogarty. Under the Bureau of Public Assistance, there isn’t 
any administrative control. The States put up money and the Fed- 
eral Government, under the law, has to match it. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Mircnexy. If you exclude title 5—title 5 is the children’s title. 

Mr. Avrmeryer. Titles 1, 4, 10, and 14 are public-assistance pro- 

rams. 
. _ Fogarty. You have an anticipated supplemental of $320,000 for 
1952 % 

Mr. Autrmeryer. That is the one we were talking about in connection 
with the Railroad Retirement. 

Mr. Fogarty. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SrerHens. You spoke a little while ago about the Jensen 
amendment. In my opinion, the Bureau of the Budget, if its present 
thinking continues, will not send up that $327,000. Mr. Pogge was 
was over there yesterday. One of the reasons it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to send it up is because of the limitations imposed by the Jensen 
amendment. The Bureau of Old Age and Surivivors Insurance can- 
not do some of the things it should do, and consequently had enough 
money left, the Budget thinks, to do that $327,000 worth of work. 

Mr. Focarry. You wouldn’t be able to do that work then. 

Mr. Poger. I think, Mr. Chairman, we will be able to do the work. 
It may be that the Bureau of the Budget will recommend a language 
change to permit us to exceed the Jensen ceiling by a slight amount. 
It is possible that we will have adequate money for 1952 even to pay 
for the cost of the additional work, but we wouldn’t have enough for 
personnel ceiling under the Jensen amendment. The limitation on us 
is the Jensen amendment here rather than the available funds. 

Mr. Foreaty. Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Autmryer. No. 

Mr. Foreaty. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, JANUARY 16, 1952. 


BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


WITNESSES 


CLAUDE R. ORCHARD, DIRECTOR 


JOSEPH P. BLOMGREN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
MRS. VIRGINIA B. DAW, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


ADMINISTRATION 


W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND Exprenses 


Amounts available for obligation 









































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate: 
EE alc aaditidetasakwudsoennacuenasaewenincas $250, 000 $175, 000 $226, 000 
en REINO 5. 55 ho) ea ies do i db 58 lac cc debie- 589, 879 852, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Supervision of Federal credit unions, Social 
Security Administration,” pursuant to Public Law 759- - nO OU ie oe ea A 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -___..-_...-- i ined 760, 892 764, 879 1, 078, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases-_-_.......-...----}..-...-..--.-- OF, OOO Tah ck ek. 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Supervision of Federal credit 
unions, Social Security Administration,’’ pursuant to 
SE es, mania acbpnnamnmdaeinnes éesmanen oe 26, FOB Niknnp scan navnc 
> A SIO kins cn davinwebigvoteaadsout 760, 892 847, 671 1, 078, 000 
Obligations by activities 
| | 
Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate | 
| 
1, Chartering of Federal credit unions__-_.......-.--..----.--- $21, 989 $24, 582 $26, 950 
2. Examination and supervision of Federal credit unions-_---- 690, 315 773, 076 7, 150 
Bj OI 6 nb Glclig gd sided $bho hd soesace ntsc piedene we 48, 588 50, 0: 13 i" sel , 900 
Gitigations theartet 6 oie ose osc 847, 671 | ‘4,078 078, 000 





760, 892 | 
| 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate | 


1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_-.-.-.........-.--------- 
Average nuinber of all employees. -....---.-.-.--------------- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
uD I eS ea Ce pai wal 
la eh aduminan snkean net 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions--_......-.---.------ chain cays 
Regular pay in exeess of 52-week base _........-.-..--- 
Payment above basic rates. ..........---------------- 


Total personal services_............-----------.- tle 

02 Travel 

03 ‘Transportation of things... -......-.-..------------------ 

04 Communication services.............--------------------- 
06 Printing and reproduction _- is be aac ape air latdel a 
07 Other contractual Oy Se See sheen Sak 

Services performed by other agencies._....._.---...-.-.- 

ok ”si(‘(<‘(‘“‘é (NS Re 

09 Peat. g ae Me ale soe ok ot os ei puecwes pees 
































154 153 190 

14 | 140 181 

$4, 093 $4, 661 $4, 534 
GS-6.8 GS-7.1 GS-6.8 
$597, 743 $678, 125 $825, 206 
EPs Biba 8: 2, 611 3, 275 
1, 910 2, 184 2, 269 
509, 653. 682, 920 830, 750 
124, 430 131, 500 192, 500 
1, 583 1, 500 4, 000 

3, 204 3, 500 3, 500 

17, 802 18, 396 20, 000 
5, 476 | 6, 169 7; 787 
184 | 186 213 

826 1, 000 1, 000 

7, 524 2, 000 17, 250 
210 500 | 1, 000 

760, 892 1, 078, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 

















1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Unliquidated obligations, start of year__.___.......-...-22 2-2 $43, 483 $67, 507 $77, 000 

Obligations incurred during the year___._-_.._--_--....-----.. 760, 892 847, 671 1, 078, 000 

ae ey 804, 375 915, 178 1, 155, 000 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year._............-_- 67, 507 77, 000 97, 000 

Total eupondiseiie <6 ss ock l 736, 868 838, 178 1, 058, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations...._........-...-...-..---.. 693, 462 723, 378 985, 800 

Out of prior authorizations... ..._.......---...-..-------. 43, 406 60, 000 70, 000 

Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases___.}.............. 54, 800 2, 200 














Mr. Denton. Mr. Orchard, will you explain your request for ap- 
propriation and tell us about the functions of your department ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orcuarp. I prepared a little presentation here and brought 
some charts which may help, I hope, to speed up the presentation. 

The support and encouragement Congress has given to the develop- 
ment of the Federal Credit Union System over the past 15 years has 
helped a great many people. 

It has made possible the establishment of 5,400 Federal credit 
unions with a total membership of over 2,400,000. "These members 
have savings of more than $450,000,000 in their credit unions at the 
present time. In the calendar year just ended, small loans amounting 
in the aggregate to over $500,000,000 have been granted to these mem- 
bers, all at a rate of 1 percent per month or less. 

The credit union is now widely accepted as a useful and effective 
instrument which has a recognized place in the economic and social 
structure of the country. It carries on a program which is leading 
increasing numbers of people to save consistently from current earn- 
ings. It is developing greater skills in the handling of individual and 
family finances. 

Charts have been prepared to show the progress of Federal credit 
unions and to project their future growth. These charts, I believe, 
‘will make it possible for me to quickly convey to you the story of 
the Bureau up to this time and the results which may reasonably be 
expected in the years just ahead of us. 

1 have these charts. I would like to show three of them all at once 
if I may. 

NUMBER OF CREDIT UNIONS 


The first chart covers the number of Federal credit unions begin- 
ning with 762 at the end of 1935. That number increased quite 
rapidly until the beginning of World War II. Then all our attention 
went in other directions, and we slowed down a little bit. Growth 
has again moved up beginning in the year 1947. We have moved 
from 3,845 in that year to 4,058 in 1948 to 4,984 in 1950. We have 
slightly over 5,400 at the end of 1951. All the returns are not in 
as yet. 

Now, we feel that if the rate of growth which has been in effect in 
the last 3 years—and there are forces that we believe will make the 
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growth more rapid—we will have about 8,000 credit unions in opera- 
tion at the end of 1955. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE® 


This chart has to do with the number of members. You will notice 
the number of members started out at 119,000 at the end of 1935 
and moved up at a very regular rate. Then, because of dislocations 
during the war and people moving from here to there and things of 
that sort, it went down: just slighely to 1,217,000 at the end of 1945. 
At the end of 1950 we had 2,127,000. We are quite confident that at 
the end of 1951 we had 2,440,000. 

0 tiated Why did you change the bars from dark to shaded 
in 1951 % 

Mr. Orcuarp. We do not have figures for 1951. It takes about 3 
or 4 months to get our reports in. These are all estimated figures. We 
do think we will have over 4,000,000 members at the end of 1955 if the 
present rate of growth continues. Save for war or a serious depres- 
sion or recession, we think that is a reasonable expectation. 


AMOUNT OF ASSETS 


In assets the story has been a little different. We started out with 
very little—two million and a half at the end of 1935. There has 
been a steady rise even during the war years while the number of . 
members went down. The savings continued, and we had at the end 
of 1950 a little over $405,000,000 which people have saved. 

We confidently expect if the present rate of growth continues—in 
fact, we do not need to grow quite as fast as we have—that we might 
reach a billion dollars in shareholdings by the end of 1955. That is 
the opinion on which our estimates have been based. 

Some of this growth is due, of course, to increased numbers of 
credit unions, but there is a steady increase. This chart shows the 
average number of members per credit union. You see, we started 
out very small. Under the law, it only required seven people to start 
a credit union; so, we start with little or nothing and grow. The 
average membership in the Federal credit unions has increased from 
the 156, at it was at the end of 1935, to 427 at the end of 1950. 

We are quite confident, because our midyear figures show a con- 
tinuation of that upward trend, that we are moving toward an average 
of 500 members. 

At the same time that the average number of members increases in 
the credit union, the average savings per member moves up. It is 
rather regular—20, 30, 40, 47, 56, and so on—until at the end of 1950 
the average assets of each member in each credit union were $191. 

There will be a limit to that, probably 300 to $350, but that is 
what makes up our workload—the number of credit unions, the num- 
ber of members, amount of assets. 

The job of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is wrapped up 
in these three words: chartering, supervision, and examination. Each 
of these functions must be well done if we are to have credit unions 
that are financially sound and well managed and provide the type 
of service which we believe was intended by the Congress. 
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The staff we now have is capable, well trained, and hard working, 
but I must admit that the Bureau is unable to provide to all Federal! 
credit unions at this time the services which are needed. 


LOSSES TO MEMBERS DUE TO DEFALCATIONS 


During recent months certain defaleations with considerable loss 
to members have been uncovered. These unfortunate incidents have 
resulted in some criticism of the Bureau and much unfavorable pub- 
licity for credit unions. 

I would like to add at this point that we had one shortage in a 
department-store credit union in Pittsburgh where they supposedly 
had about $600,000. One of the higher officials of the store was the 
treasurer of it, but he and some other people in collusion with him 
stole about $340,000 of that money. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have that covered by bonds? 

Mr. Orcuarp. It is not covered by bonds, but we have a very high 
bonding schedule, but in that case about $25,000 or $30,000. Our 
bond schedule is higher than the bond schedule which is recommended 
by the American Bankers Association for banks, and yet the bond 
coverage only gave a very little relief; I think not over $30,000 in 
that case. 

Mr. Denton. How often do you inspect those credit unions? 

Mr. Orcrarp. Well, we would like to inspect them every year. We 
agg like to examine them every year. We have not been able to do 
that. 

Mr. Denton. How was that much shortage covered up? 

Mr. Orcrrarp. Well, in this case there was collusion, and they used 
forged note papers. There was considerable manipulation of the 
books which were in the hands of the people. 


EFFECT OF PERSONAL SERVICE LIMITATIONS 


During fiscal year 1951 our examiners numbered 83. Through close 
application and considerable uncompensated overtime—and we aver- 
aged about 10 percent overtime—these examiners succeeded in com- 
pleting the examination of 82 percent of the operating Federal credit 
unions. That is the best we have done for several years. Personnel 
ceilings for 1952 have limited the Bureau to an extent that has per- 
mitted but 73 examiners. That is what we have at the moment. The 
workload has increased at the same time that the number of workers 
decreased, and it appears now that we will be fortunate, indeed, if 
more than 72 percent of the credit unions which should be examined 
this year can be reached. 

It should be mentioned here that examination fees can only be 
assessed against and collected from those Federal credit unions that 
are actually examined. In a bureau which depends, as we do, on fees 
for financing such a large part of the program, the fixing of personnel 
ceilings at anything less than a realistic figure will automatically 
slow progress toward a self-supporting status. 

Credit unions are operated almost wholly by volunteers. The very 
nature of the credit union results in frequent management changes 
and brings us face to face with the necessity of dealing for the most 
part with inexperienced or inadequately trained officers. 
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I might inject the thought here that in this case in Pittsburgh we 
were dealing with people who were too well informed. In other 
words, there was an individual who was an expert accountant and 
an expert manipulator. 

Shares in Federal credit unions are not insured. Lack of proper 
care and diligence in chartering, in supervising, or in examining these 
institutions quickly results in increased problems and in increased 
hazards to the safety of the savings of members. 

Adequate examinations at reasonable intervals and supervision 
when needed will progressively lessen the number of problem cases. 
On the other hand, a less effective program will be followed by a rapid 
accumulation of trouble. 

For fiscal year 1953 we are, therefore, requesting funds sufficient, 
together with fees to be collected, to finance an examiner staff which 
can perform a 92 percent examination program and provide proper 
supervision to our Federal credit unions. 

{r. Denron. How many examiners are there? 

Mr. OrcHarp. We have 73 at the moment, and we are asking 117 
ie 1953. We will have more work, you see, at that time, and we need 
117. 


REVENUE AND LEGISLATION TO MAKE CREDIT UNIONS SELF-SUPPORTING 


The principal sources of the Bureau’s revenue are the examination 
fee and the supervision fee. 

There is authority in the law to charge cost for examinations. The 
examiner day rate of $56 per day approximately covers that cost. The 
supervision fee is limited by law to $10 for each Federal credit union. 
That is after one full calendar year of operation. This amount is 
insufficient to pay the costs of supervision. Efforts have been made 
since June 2, 1950, to obtain legislation to increase the supervision fee. 

The Credit Union National Association—which is the United States 
chamber of commerce of credit unions, Federal and State—which 
heretofore has not been favorable to the idea has recently announced 
that it will sponsor and actively work for the passage of a bill which 
will provide for a material increase in supervision fees. 

Prospects for favorable action on this legislation at an early date 
appear to be very good. 

I wonder if I could inject here this circumstance. The represent- 
ative of the Credit Union National Association, I am told, asked 
Senator Maybank day before yesterday to sponsor this legislation to 
increase supervision fees. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you propose to increase it? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We propose to increase it the first year about $140,000. 

Mr. Denton. How much would that be per union? 

Mr. Orcwarp. Well, we have 5,400. We will have about 5,800 credit 
unions. So it will be about $25 more than they are now paying, though 
it is proposed to do it on a graduated scale. 

Mr. Denton. If we put anything in the appropriation bill, it would 
be legislation, would it not? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I think there would be some problem. You see, a 
request has been made by the agency. That has been one of our prob- 
lems. I think the whole Appropriations Committee and this sub- 
committee have been favorable to the legislation but there has been a 
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hesitancy, as I observed it, to take on controversial legislation the last 
year or two with the great load that the oe has had to carry. 
And this was controversial legislation. In other words—— 


OBJECTIONS TO AN INCREASE IN SUPERVISION FEES 


Mr. Denton. Is there much objection to increasing the fee? 

Mr. Orcnarp. There has been a great deal. We have been working 
very diligently. 

Mr. Denton. From whom does the objection come ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. From the organized movement. But they, as I say, 
just now have made representations to the chairmen of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee in the last 2 days offering this legislation as 
their legislation and agreeing to support it, so there will be no con- 
troversy this year. In other words, the organized movement is for 
it, and the Government is for it. The Bureau is for it. 

Mr. Den'ron. And the credit unions are for it? 

Mr. Orcuarp. The individual credit union people have never been 
too much opposed to it. They are working people, and they are 
willing to pay their way. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, both the House and the Senate re- 
ports last year asked that we get behind and sponsor legislation per- 
mitting them to do what he said now the association itself is agreeing 
to sponsor. We had heretofore in the House and the Senate a reluc- 
tance to even start it because of the opposition from the Credit Union 
National Association, which has as its members both 

Mr. Denton. They are not opposing it now ? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir. They have agreed to go along now, and 
we have every hope for the passage of that legislation during this 
session of Congress. Without opposition it should be easy and simple. 

Mr. Orcuarp. It has not been easy and simple up to this time. 
We have had some discussions with these people. 





PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Denton. You have 73 examiners? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You want to raise it to 117? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. How many do you have in the supervisory force ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Just at the moment we have a total force of 140 people, 
73 of whom are examiners. 

Mr. Denton. That leaves 67. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. You see, we have a great deal of typing work 
and things of that sort to do. 

Mr. Denton. Do you propose to increase the personnel in that 
field ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Very slightly. Very little. It will take about one 
more girl in each region anyway. We have eight regions. Maybe 
one and a half, or,something of that sort. 

Mr. Denon. For the chartering work? 

Mr. OrcHarp. That is right. We will take care of that with what 
we have. What I mean is the chartering work. That we do mostly 
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here in Washington. We are not proposing to add but one or two 
people in the Washington force. 

Mrs. Daw. That is right. Three people. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Three people. You see, our workload increases here 
with the number of credit unions. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Denton. Now I'd like to discuss this proposed legislation a 
little more. Is there any opposition from the credit unions organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. It is an interesting thing that a great group of peo- 
ple through their organized movement would say, “We are willing 
to pay more taxes.” That is not a very common thing, and this group 
has done that. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you know we have talked about that sev- 
eral times, that this this ought to be self-supporting. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. They are under certain pressures 
to make that decision. But I would say in our discussions with the 
individual directors and committeemen of individual credit unions 
we have not found the opposition that we found among a few of 
the officers of the organization. I think that is true generally. They 
are a little slower to go along than are the people who pay the bill. 

In this case we have found a fine spirit. I would like to say, too, 
that we have held a great many meetings with individual directors 
and committeemen of credit unions over this country discussing this 
very fact of the need and the advantages to the credit-union move- 
ment of being self-sustaining and self-respecting. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

EXAMINER FEES 


Mr. OrcHarp, Now, I have two more charts here. This chart gives 
you an idea of what we have done with the fees which we can control. 

Je started out at the time we were made a bureau with a day rate 
of $25.72. That had been continued for some time. It had been con- 
tinued because at that time we were part of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and appropriated funds were not concerned 
because our expenses over and above what we were collecting were 
paid at that time out of the funds of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Later on, Congress did reimburse them for what they had spent. 

In April of 1949—we were a bureau then less than a year, a little 
over one-half of a year—we raised the fee to $32.08. On January 1, 
1950, we raised it to $34.24; on July 1, 1950, we raised it to $47.20; 
and on July 2 of 1951 it was increased to $56. That is a pretty sharp 
increase. 

EXAMINERS AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Denton. How much are those examiners paid per day ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. They are grade 7 and grade 9. They average about 
$4,000 a year. For 220 days, that would be around $18 a day. We 
have included in this, you see- 

Mr. Denton. Where does the rest of that money go then? Travel 
expenses, I suppose. 
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Mr. Orcwarp. Yes. We have $9 a day for travel, and they are on 
the road a great deal of the time. We have been paying $8 a day 
most of the places. And then we have the men who supervise them, 
and a certain percentage of our Washington office is charged against 
examination—typing the reports and things of that sort. 


INCOME COMPARED TO OPERATIONAL COST 


Now, the other chart has to do with what we have accomplished 
in an over-all way in the business of collecting from the credit unions 
the cost of operating our bureau. 

In 1949 we were collecting about $200,000, and we were spending 
over $600,000. In other words, the Treasury was putting in about 
$400,000. In 1950 we had increased that to a little less than half. In 
1951 you see we had raised it to $450,000 out of a total of $660,000. 
In 1952 we pushed it up a little higher, although due to the increase 
in salaries this is not as marked as it otherwise would be. In 1953 
under this that we have proposed, we collect 79 percent of the total 
cost of operating this bureau. 

Mr. Denon. Do you have any table we can put in the record to 
show that? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; we have this reproduced to go into the record. 

Mr. Denton. Will you put that in the record, then ? 

Mrs. Daw. We had planned to ask that these two be put in the 
record. 

Mr. Orcuarp. These two charts. 

Mr. Denton. It is expensive to put a chart in the record. Could 
we put them in as a table? 

Mr. OrcHarp. We will provide tables for those two and get them 
over here promptly. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Assets of Federal credit unions, Dec. 31, 1935-65 


[In millions] 





Percent Percent 
increase increase 
over 
previous 
years 
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1 Estimate. 
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Total revenue from fees and total expenditures of the Bureau, fiscal years 1949-53 





Total ex- Total reve- | Ratio of fee 
penditures nue from revenue to 
fees expenditures 





Percent 
30.9 


$652, 274 $201, 613 
618, 858 288, 531 46.6 
760, 892 517, 249 68. 0 
847, 671 589, 879 69. 6 

1, 078, 000 852, 000 79.0 














1 Estimate. 


Mr. Orcuarp. In these charts you will notice that the fee over 
which we have control—the examination fee—has been increased con- 
siderably. It is now covering examination cost. 


CONTEMPLATED APPROPRIATION DISCONTINUANCE 


With continued Federal aid from Treasury funds in fiscal year 
1953 of $226,000, which includes pay act costs, and with present pros- 
pects for enactment of legislation to increase the supervision fee 
charged to Federal credit unions, it is contemplated that we will ask 
for no further appropriation after this year. 

Enactment of the supervision fee legislation will permit a sharp 
increase in revenue during the latter part of fiscal year 1953. This 
fee will not be available for use until the latter half of the fiscal year. 
The way this bill that has been introduced is drawn, we get no money 
from that until after the Ist of January. 

Mr. Denton. Half the fiscal year? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; half the fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. Why are they doing it that way? Why not make it 
effective the 1st of July? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, we have now a law where we collect a similar 
fee or a smaller fee—— 

Mr. Denton. The first of the calendar year? 

Mr. Orcuarp. In December. It was the idea to soften the thing 
so that we throw those two together and carry through. 

It is our present thought that no more than $10 per operating 
Federal credit union will be used during fiscal year 1953 and that all 
or almost all of the increase will be carried over to help defray fiscal 
year 1954 operating expenses. Approval of an appropriation of 
$226,000 from Treasury funds for fiscal year 1953, along with a relax- 
ation of present personnel ceilings, will permit examiner staffing of 
the Bureau so that examination fee collections will be the maximum 
possible. We can then start fiscal year 1954 with an examiner staff 
large enough to collect maximum examination fees. The carry-over 
of a large part of 1953 supervision fees will then be available to finance 
the Bureau during the early months of fiscal year 1954. 

Added to this carry-over 1954 supervision fees and examination fees 
the Bureau should have sucient funds with which to operate fiscal 
year 1954. This would make the program self-supporting in fiscal 
year 1954 but would leave no funds available with which to pay 
month-to-month expenses during the first quarter of fiscal year 1955. 


94652—52—pt. 1——-16 
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PROPOSAL FOR A WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


To meet this problem, the Bureau of the Budget has indicated that 
it will propose to the Congress in 1954 a grant to the Bureau of a 
working capital loan of approximately $250,000, to be repaid by the 
Bureau over a period of years. This working capital loan would be 
available to pay month-to-month expenses for the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Denton. That is to be for next year, though ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. We do that next year. 

Mr. Denton. You are not asking for that this year? 

Mr. OrcHarp. No. We are simply putting you on notice that that 
will be necessary in order for us to become wholly self-sustaining 
after this year. 

At the end of the first quarter it is contemplated that a considerable 
backlog of examination fees will have accumulated and by adding 
these accumulations to the regular monthly collections the total should 
be sufficient to cover expenses during the last 9 months of the fiscal 
year. 

The $250,000 working capital fund would then be replenished from 
supervision fees collected in the spring of 1955 and would be available 
to cover month-to-month expenses during the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1956. The supervision fee income will be based upon assets of 
credit unions, and we believe that these assets will grow sufficiently 
to furnish enough annual supervision fee collections so that the loan 
can be repaid over a reasonable period of years. 

I should like to point out that this plan has three major assump- 
tions: 

1. That the supervision fee legislation will be enacted so that col- 
lections under the increased rate will be available for fiscal year 1954. 

2. That assets of credit units will increase over the years; a war 
or a depression would surely adversely affect anticipated growth. 

3. That the Bureau be financed so as to begin fiscal year 1953 with a 
full examiner staff. Examination fees arise from work done by ex- 
aminers. By far the larger portion of the income of the Bureau is 
derived from this source. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


Mr. Denton. What are your total estimated receipts for the cur- 
rent year? Can you give me the chartering fees, supervising fees, and 
examination fees? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I have those here. 

Mrs. Daw. They all appear on the tables. 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Do you not have it on page 1? 

Mr. Sreruens. In the 1952 column, Mr. Chairman, you see three 
figures—25, 57, and 589. 

Mr. Orcuarp. The breakdown would be in the neighborhood of a 
little under $15,000 for chartering, and we have 5,400 operating credit 
unions at the end of this year so we can expect $54,000 in the super- 
vision fees as the law is now drawn. That would give us $69,000 in 
chartering fees and supervision fees. The rest would come from 
examination fees. 

Mr. Denton. Could you give me a table for the record showing 
that ? 

Mrs. Daw. For 1952 and 1953? You want also collections for the 
year ? 
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Mr. Denton. That is right. 
Mrs. Daw. Actual collections? 
Mr. Denton. Yes. 


Mr. Orcuarp. And our contemplated collections during 1953. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


Bureau of Federal Credit Unions—Estimated fee collections, by type 








Estimated 
1952 


Estimated 
1953 








ek eld Ao Coals wun aiidaendahgnbhiepoaues daa ~agdabigese Ganems 
Bee OS Le Se 
Examination fees 


Total estimated fee collections. _____. 





$15, 000 
50, 000 
524, 879 


589, 879 





$15, 000 
55, 000 
782, 000 


852, 000 





Mr. Denton. Now, you propose an increase of $313,171 ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Of that, $51,000 is to be appropriation, and the bal- 
ance, $262,171, is an estimate of the increase in fees under the indefinite 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Orcwarp. That is right. Most of the money in this increase 
will go to pay the salaries of examiners who in turn collect more than 
their actual salaries. 

Mr. Denon. There has been a pay increase. How is that going to 
be taken care of for the current year ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Sir, unless we can get a supplemental we are ruined. 


REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Denton. Are you asking for a supplemental ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Weare. 

Mr. Den'ron. How much of an increase do you propose there ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. $57,000. 

Mr. Denton. This request for 1953 would be $6,000 under your 1952 
amount, if you get the supplemental appropriation ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 


SELECTED OPERATING STATISTICS 


Mr. Denton. Let us put in the record the table at the top of page 5 
of the justification. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 





| Actual December | Actual, December | Estimate, Decem- | Estimate, Decem- 
1949 1950 ber 1951 ber 1952 


‘ 
Per- 
cent! 


Per- 
cent ! 


Per- 


| 
Amount Amount = jpont 1 


Amount Amount 


Operating credit 
unions. 4, 495 8 4, 984 
Number members... , 819, 606 ; 2, 126, 823 
Amount assets._...._| $316,362, 504 | ¢ $405, 834, 976 
Loans outstanding..| 186, 218,022 263, 735, 838 
Man-days requir-d | 
per examin:.tion ..| 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 
| 


5, 484 5, 984 

2, 440, 000 ; 2, 800, 000 
$495, 118, 671 $604, 044, 778 
290, 900, 000 364, 943, 632 



































! Percent of increase over previous year. 
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COMPARISON WITH PRIVATE LENDING AGENCIES 


Mr. Denton. From the table, it is pretty obvious that the number 
of credit unions is increasing and that also the average size is in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do you see any danger that these credit unions will 
become big business $ 

Mr. Orcuarp. Not under the law as now drawn. We have some 
that are going to be fairly large. 

Mr. Denton. How much are the total assets of the larger ones? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have one that has over $6,000,000, but it is strictly 
not big business, in that it is owned by its members, controlled by its 
members, and it only does these simple things of encouraging thrift 
on the part of members and making small loans to them. This largest 
one operates in an area in perfect harmony with other financing in- 
stitutions. I see no—— 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any complaints from banking institu- 
tions or from commercial loan organizations ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. Very, very few. In fact, we have credit unions serv- 
ing employees of banks in this country—a number of them. 

Mr. Denton. What interest rate do you charge? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Our interest rate is fixed by law as a charge of 1 
percent a month on balances. It is a little less. I think the average 
would be 10 percent a year. One percent a month on balances is 12 
percent a year, but, taking it by and large, about 10 percent is the 
rate. 

Mr. Denton. That is what it averages? 

Mr. Orcuarp, What it averages. 

Mr. Denton. And the limit of the loan is how much ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. There is no limit except in individual credit unions. 

Mr. Denton. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Orcuarp. There is a 3-year limit. 

Mr. Denton. How is the amount limited ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. There is no top limit under the law. As a mater of 
fact, very few loans are made over $1,800 or $2,000, because there are 
not many people who can pay back that much in the 3-year period. 

Mr. Denron. Your competition primarily would be with so-called 
petty loan companies ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. The small-loan companies are the major competition. 
Since credit unions were established, banks have gone into the small- 
loan field more generally, but the overlapping is very, very little. 

Mr. Denton. They charge a very much higher rate of interest ? 

Mr. OrcHarp. Small-loan companies? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Their last statement on that which I have seen was 
made before one of the committees here in Congress. It was made by 
the secretary of their association, and he said that their charges aver- 
age 214 percent per month over the United States. 

Mr. Denton. But these credit unions make money or at least are 
self-supporting, on this small rate of interest? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, as a matter of fact, they are subsidized often- 
times by the employer. They are subsidized sometimes by churches— 
rent, light, and heat given free. Under our law, credit unions among 
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Government employees are permitted to have rent, light, and heat 
free if they are made up wholly of Federal employees. 

Mr. Denton. That is, facilities for operating are furnished by the 
employers? 

‘Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; oftentimes—in fact, under the law, too—direc- 
tors and committeemen may not be paid as such. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that is a small percent. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yet there is a good deal of valuable time that goes 
into these credit unions. 

Mr. Denton. But they are self-supporting on this small rate of 
interest ¢ 

Mr. Orcwarp. On the basis of that, yes. They actually pay some 
dividends. They pay 2, 214, some 3, 31/, and 4. 

Mr. Denton. On that smaller rate of interest ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; they have advantages in that they are close- 
knit. They deal with people who know each other pretty well. They 
have the advantage of payroll deductions oftentimes. About 35 per- 
cent of our Federal credit unions enjoy payroll deductions from the 
commons which employs the group. Employers like them, and they 
help. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think they tend to keep the interest rate down 
on these small loans? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I canot see any connection or any effect. The small- 
loan companies, according to the Federal Reserve reports, are growing 
proportionately more rapidly in their loans outstanding than we are. 
They now have $1,200,000,000 out at an average rate of 30 percent per 
year, according to their own statements. Credit unions both Federal 
and State, have something over $500,000,000 out in loans at an average 
of 10 percent. 


EXPLANATION OF PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASE 


Mr. Denton. I think I asked this question, but you propose a per- 
sonnel increase in the supervisory and chartering department of how 
many men ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Three people here in Washington, and it is about 11 
or 12 people in the regional offices to type the reports, because we 
will have a considerable increase there. 

Mr. Denton. About 14 people? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; there will be about 15 people. 

Mr. Denton. Look at page 1 of the justification. That shows an 
increase of 37. 

Mr. Orcuarp. On page 1 of the justification ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. On the application of funds. 

Mrs. Daw. The way your budget structure is, the 1952 number of 
positions were the iaeal coinber filled at any time during the year, 
and we started the year with 83 examiners, for one-quarter of the 
vear, so the difference in number of positions filled in 1952 and to 
be filled in 1953 is not the difference between 73 and 117 but between 
83and 117. We have had to let examiners go. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have 140 people all told now. 

Mr. Denton. How many examiners? 

Mr. Orcuarp. There are 73 examiners at the moment. 

Mr. Denton. But on your records you show 83 there. 
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Mrs. Daw. We have had 83 there—— 

Mr. Orcuarp. We started the year with 83, you see. You see, this 
salary limitation made us lay off 10 examiners. 

Mr. Denton. You mean the Ferguson amendment? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. It made us lay off 10 examiners immediately 
after it was passed in order to live within our budget, and we have 
reduced along other lines until we are down now to 140 people. 

Mr. Denton. I do not believe I quite understand that chart yet. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, that 153 is what we started the fiscal year with 
on July 1. 

Mr. Denton. Yes; and then during the year you have had to lay 
off how many? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We reduced our force 13 people. 

Mr. Denton. You propose to increase it 37, which would be 24 
more than you had last year at the start of the year? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We propose to raise our force 37, above what it 
was at the beginning of | last year, from 153 to 190. 

Mr. Denton. Which makes it 47 more than you have right now? 

Mr. Orcnarp. And it makes it 50 more than we have right now. 

Mr. Denton. I do not quite get that. 

Mr. Orcnarp. You see, we only have 140. There are 13 less. 

Mr. Denton. You have 140 now? 

Mr. Orcuarp. And we are proposing to raise it to 190 people. 

Mr. Denton. You have 140, and you propose to raise it to 190. 
Now, that is an increase of 50. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. And of that number, to get that again, approximately 
15 are supervising and chartering? 

Mrs. Daw. Of the 50? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. Of the 50, how many are examiners? 

Mrs. Daw. Forty-seven. We are planning three increases in de- 
partmental staff. All the rest are examiners. 

Mr. Orcnarp. All the rest are examiners, except are we not pro- 
viding for additional girls in the regions? 

Mrs. Daw. We have not taken that into consideration. 

Mr. Orcnarp. We are hoping to increase the amount of mechanical 
reproduction of these reports. We are doing it with a system in 
some of these regions now, and that is the only way I think 

Mr. Denron. That is, you propose 47 examiners, which practically 
pay their own way 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. And three in supervision and chartering? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mrs. Daw. Three on the departmental staff, and 47 in the examiner 
staff. The examiners do chartering work, supervision work, and 
examining work. They do all three of our activities. They super- 
vise credit unions. They do not supervise people. 

(The following summary was subsequently submitted at the request 
of the committee :) 
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Position increase 




















requested 
Employ- | Present | Positions Aa 
ment, July | employ- | requested, | Over em- Ov 
1, 1951! ment 953 ment July | \Yer em- 
1, 1951- ployment 
ny January 
Nov. 30, 
1951 ’ 1952 
Wane WO on nce tee 21 20 24 3 4 
Field stafi: 
Regional representatives_...__....____- 8 8 Ra ART sth eae ae 
Principal examiners. -_._._.._.___- 9 8 By eS a ee 1 
SERENE Mee tee as 83 73 117 34 44 
Clerks and typists_.......-.......-.... 32 31 | a a 1 
50 











ytel positions... | 153 140 190 37 | 


1153 positions were filled through September 1951 (first quarter of fiscal year 1952) at which time personal 
service fund limitation required reduction of staff to 143 positions. Jensen amendment has since limited 
employment to 140. 





EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


Mr. Denton. Then, this increase you are asking for is really be- 
rause of the pay bill? 

Mrs. Daw. That is right. 

Mr. Den'ron. The pay increase? 

Mrs. Daw. That is right—pay increase as far as program money 
is concerned. 

Mr. Denton. Why would you not charge that against examination 
fees, too? 

Mrs. Daw. We have charged part of it against examination fees. 

Mr. Denton. How much? 

Mrs. Daw. The total cost was $75,000 for 1953 Pay Act money, and 
we have charged $66,000. We are asking for $66,000 Pay Act money. 

Mr. Den'ron. Sixty-six out of seventy-five sounds high, since about 
80 percent of your budget is to come from fees. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We are going through a very delicate operation of 
moving toward self-sustaining, and with tremendous effort we have 
gotten support of the organized credit union movement for this thing. 
It would seem to me that from our standpoint or from the stand- 
point of long-time thinking an increase in this examination fee first 
would hardly be justified because we have pushed that up very high 
in order to live. We have no choice. And if we had to go out and 
increase it now I suspect we would immediately find some serious 
opposition to the thing which we have finally gotten in shape so it 
looks like it is going to work. 

Mr. Biomeren. Could I add there that our present rate on examina- 
tion fees collects approximately the cost of that function. There- 
fore, it would be a little difficult to get more fees from examinations 
without stretching that a little bit. 

Mr. Denton. There is no proposal in this new legislation to in- 
crease that, is there? 

Mr. Bromecren. No; but we have authority, and that is the only 
way we can increase our income. 

Mr. Orcwarp. It is the only thing we can control—the day rate 
for examiners. It is the only way we can do it. 


AT 
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Mr. Denton. Of course, your proposal is to raise the annual fee 
from $10 to $35. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We are proposing to raise the supervision fee of 
some of the larger credit unions from $10 to $1,200 or more a year. 
It is really a sharp increase. Some of the smaller ones will not be 
raised much. But as they grow larger the proposal is to do it on a 
pro rata basis according to their assets. And in some of these credit 
unions it will be a very, very sharp increase. 

Mr. Denton. I understood they were all going to be just raised 
from $10 to $35. That is not right ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. If I gave that impression, I was wrong. It will 
average around $25 more per credit union, from $10 to $35, but it 
will mean that some of the small ones will pay no increase, and the 
large ones will all pay a very sharp increase. In fact, the rate will 
be at $300 for the first million in assets. 


OPERATION OF STATE CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Denton. There are a great many State credit unions, are there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. More State-chartered than Federal. 

Mr. Denton. How do they operate? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Almost wholly without any relation between the 
charge for supervision and examination and the cost of those things. 

Mr. Denron. What I am trying to get at is this: Is the super- 
vision paid for by the State in those cases or by the credit unions? 

Mr. Orcuarp. The State of Illinois, for instance, has a charge of 
$25 for examination and 1 cent per thousand of assets. It is $25 re- 
gardless of size and 1 cent per thousand. That is only a small pro- 
portion of what we are actually collecting now. That is $25 for the 
whole examination. In the State of Michigan the examination is 
$25, and they have one credit union under State law in Michigan 
which has $10,000,000, where it takes them several days for several 
men. $25 is the law. 

Mr. Denton. Are they generally self-supporting, these State credit 
unions, or are they supported by the State treasury ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, they operate without any State funds, but 
they are subsidized in considerable measure by the States through this 
business of not sufficient charge. There are a great many States that 
have no charge whatever comparable to our supervision fee. There 
are not many that have that. 

Mr. Denton. The State legislatures appropriate money for these 
State credit unions? 

Mr. Orcuarp. They do. And, taking the State of Michigan, they 
do not. There the banks and the other financial institutions pay a 
certain fee to the State banking commissioner, and they actually 
have to pay the difference between what the credit unions fail to pay, 
which I think is not quite right. 

That is true in the District. We have a District law here. There 
are 17 credit unions operating under it. At the present time the fees 
from those 17 to the Comptroller of the Currency, who is responsible 
for their examination, amount to about $1,000 a year, maybe $1,100 
or $1,200. It probably costs him $4,000 to examine them. 
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What happens? He collects enough fees from the trust companies, 
the banks, and the building and loan associations, that he examines 
in the District, to make up that difference. 

Mr. Denton. In these other States the department of financial insti- 
tutions pays it and they collect their money from other institutions ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. There is only one State I know of where they try to 
make the examining of credit unions wholly self-sustaining, and that 
is the State of Wisconsin. And there, their fees are growing very 
nearly like ours. They get more supervision fee than we are pro- 
posing from credit unions under $100,000, ; 


COMPARISON BETWEEN FEDERAL AND STATE CREDIT UNION OPERATIONS 


Mr. Denvron. Is there any advantage in having a Federal credit 
union rather than a State credit union ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, modesty might slow me a little on that one, but 
we think we have an advantage. You see, we are now supervising 
5,400 credit unions. Illinois has 1,000. There is no other State that 
comes anywhere near that. And we have more experience and I think 
do a better job and are more consistent in it, although we have not 
examined them as frequently as we should. 

Now, there is a great variation in the way the States do it. It runs 
all the way from no supervision or examination to frequent examina- 
tion. In general, there is little relation between the cost of the oper- 
ation and the fees that are collected. 

Mr. Denton. Would anybody else like to add anything? 


COOPERATION RECEIVED IN DIRECTION OF SELF-SUPPORT 


Mr. Mircuen. Yes; I would like to make this statement, Mr. 
Denton. I think we should pay our respects in some way to the coop- 
eration that we received from the Credit Union National Association 
and the people in the movement to aid us in moving in the direction 
that the committee heretofore has recommended so strongly—that is, 
in the direction of self-support, self-sufficiency. 

We had two meetings with the officers and directors of the credit- 
union movement during the course of the past year. They were busi- 
ness meetings where we laid out all of the facts and figures of this 
situation. Everyone spoke very frankly about the pros and cons of 
the direction in which we were proposing to move. I would say that 
very statesmanlike consideration was given to these facts, with the 
result that at the second of these two meetings attention was primarily 
given not to discussing the controversial issues but rather to the type 
of formula that would be needed in order to provide the money suf- 
ficient to finance an organization to do those things that both the 
credit-union movement and the Bureau felt needed to be done to give 
adequate protection to the credit unions and to foster their develop- 
ment on a sound basis. 

Being rather new in the field, since the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions came into the Social Security Administration only about 3 
years ago—was it not, Mr. Orchard 

Mr. Orcuarp. 1948. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I found this a very constructive and stimulating ex- 
perience. I feel that this was a cooperative arrangement that wae 
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based on facts and figures, with most of the emotion taken out of the 
situation. And I think emotion to a large extent dictated the failure 
to make progress in the past years that we have been trying to do this. 

Mr. Orchard has indicated the results. The organized movement 
has now undertaken actively to get behind the legislation and_has 
visited committees in Congress that have responsibility in this field. 

So I think that in a very sound way we are now on the threshold of 
an adjustment of the problem that will satisfy everyone, including this 
committee. 

The other point that I thought we should underline is this: There 
is an inconsistency in establishing in the appropriation law a limita- 
tion on the amount that can be spent for personal services when 
financing of operations is done very largely through fees. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, this committee didn’t put in those personal- 
service limitations. 

Mr. Mrrouetu. Yes, sir. I was going to recognize the fact that the 
limitations applied to all appropriations. Nevertheless, I wondered 
if that general legislation was accepted because there was not an 
appreciation of the fact that certain types of appropriations made its 
application very inconsistent. If there is a full appreciation of that 
situation in connection with this year’s appropriation bill, in any 
effort made to have across-the-board language in respect to limita- 
tions on salary expenditures, there might be certain exemptions 
worked out for agencies to which such limitations would not properly 
apply. I think the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is one of that 
type. 

I know that Mr. Fogarty appreciated the situation when it was up 
before because he talked with me about it two or three times over the 
telephone. But I realize that there were a great many things that had 
to be done by a great many people the last appropriation year and 
thus refinements like this fell by the wayside. I am hoping that if 
there is full understanding in advance and a further attempt is made 
this year to apply limitations on salaries, there could be some excep- 
tions worked out. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WITNESSES 


OSCAR C. POGGE, DIRECTOR 


RICHARD E. BRANHAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


JANUARY 22, 1952. 
BUREAU OF OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


JACK S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH 
WILSON JONES, CHIEF, FISCAL PLANNIMG SECTION 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SSA 
ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SSA 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


























1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Limitation or estimate_-.-.......-- teks Gaines chee wiad $56, 988, 000 | $58, 000, 000 $62, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -_.........-..-..|-....-- 2, 270, 000 |. 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources-_.-._.._.-.-...---- 43, 305 15, 858 
Reimbursements from other accounts___................------ 23, 335 a A) ecpati 
Total available for obligation. --_._.-....--.......-..--- 57, 054, 640 60, 285, 858 
Unobligated balance of limitation or estimate-_-.........__-. re in Caine arena 
SESE ig ee a ae pee Se eR IE RE 54, 363, 086 60, 285, 858 62, 100, 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources consist of payments for statistical compilations au- 


thorized by Public Law 734, 8lst Cong. 


Obligations by activities 














Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct obligations 

1. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings - -| $15,886,127 | $19, 098, 565 $17, 708, 852 

2. Development, determination, and certification for payment 
of claims for insurance benefits_...............--.---.---- 25, 980, 734 26, 398, 639 28, 220, 641 
3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims---.._.........--.- 5, 956, 349 7, 677, 722 9, 006, 828 
Nae a a penmiiciwiommibcrh ants 273, 212 346, 110 48, 300 
ee ee eens enn eee ck pccamccesebancous 73, 337 81, 678 81, 988 
Sy I G20 GS tae ee eu ee 6, 169, 992 6, 683, 144 6, 733, 391 
ERE CEIRUEE CUEUINEIOUE. «goo nek ntnccenncccatsewaccsess 54, 339, 751 60, 285, 858 62, 100, 000 

Obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 

1. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. - - -_-.-.---- ye SE at OS GSAS papas 
I ie eos a San aes 54, 363, 086 60, 285, 858 62, 100, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates..............-.......--.-------- 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of Reimbursements from other accounts 
01 
05 


06 
08 


PW OR iia isk: ci ions sgn Simard ingee Maite iaatan ohio 
SeUEe GE SUNN UE IO oan Lh cdedaccandccoccsuaee 
Printing and reproduction 

UUs CRUG Se a i tinal 


Total reimbursable obligations..................-.------ 


Obligations incurred 


“14, 273 
52 
12, 976 


14, 703 
4 
14, 269 





$3, 256 
GS-41 


$3, 697 
GS~4.5 





$42, 122, 930 


2, 119, 071 


$52, 393, 262 
» 152 

204, 542 
439, 833 





44, 363, 050 


53, 046, 389 





44, 344, 051 


1, 342, 192 
260, 546 
754, 911 
374, 581 
257, 120 





54, 339, 751 


62, 100, 000 





18, 999 
1,173 
599 


2, 564 








23, 335 














54, 363, 086 60, 285, 858 





62, 100, 000 





REIMBURSEMENT TO OASI Trust Funp 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 


$3, 694, 000 


Obligations by activities 


3, 734, 000 





Description 


1951 actual 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





1, Repayment of benefits paid to survivors of World War II 
veterans: 
(a) Monthly benefit payments__-...-.......-.....----- 
(6) Lump-sum death payments fs 
(c) Interest... -- 
2. Administrative expenses 


Obligations incurred 


160, 000 











3, 734, 000 | 





Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


$3, 694, 000 


3, 734, 000 





timate 


14, 703 
4 
14, 269 


, 393, 262 


2 OL 
204, 542 
439, 833 


, 046, 389 


, 046, 389 
, 196, 017 


14, 000 
34, 000 


stimate 


14, 000 
34, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Obligations incurred during the year ¢ $3, 694, COO $3, 734, 000 | 


Expenditures out of current authorizations 3, 694, 00C 3, 734, 000 | 




















Mr. Foearry. The committee has before it the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. Mr. Pogge, as the Director do you have 
a statement for the committee ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Poccr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement that might be 
inserted in the record; also if the committee wishes, I will be glad to 
make an oral statement. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Pogge is as follows:) 


OPENING STATEMENT FOR 1953 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


For the fiscal year 1953 the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance re- 
quests authorization to expand from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund $62,100,000. The amount requested is based on a substantial 
reduction in the cost of doing business in 1953 compared to 1952. The requested 
appropriation amount will require that the Bureau decrease its unit costs by 
4.9 percent in 1953. 


STATUS REPORT ON THE PROGRAM AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


1950 Social Security Act amendments—1951 Railroad Retirement Act 
amendments 


As you know, the Social Security Act amendments of 1950 confronted the 
Bureau with substantial administrative problems which had both an immediate 
and a continuing impact and increased the size of the Bureau’s operations. 
During fiscal year 1951, with considerable effort the Bureau completed on time 
the large job of recalculating the amounts of the benefit checks for the more 
than 8,000,000 beneficiaries then on its rolls, and the processing of about 70 
percent more than the normal number of claims for benefits resulting from the 
liberalization of eligibility requirements. In addition, coverage was extended 
to many of the groups not previously covered: Self-employed persons, domestic 
workers, farm laborers, employees of State and local governments, some em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, employees of charitable and nonprofit insti- 
tutions and the people of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. In 1952-53, the 
Bureau is faced with challenges to its administrative ability in the form of mak- 
ing fully effective the extension of coverage to the self-employed, of revising 
and simplifying agreements with State and local units of government, of meeting 
a peak load of recomputations of benefit amounts, of developing simple but 
adequate techniques for computing benefits economically in conformity with the 
new legislative provisions which provided for an additional computation before 
making a determination of the benefit amount payable, and coordinating its 
record-keeping and claims activities with the Railroad Retirement Board so as 
to earry out efiiciently and economically those provisions of the railroad retire- 
ment amendments of 1951 which affect the Bureau. 

Fiscal year 1953 marks the first year in which all phases of the amended 
program will be fully operative. There will be a gradual shift of emphasis 
from the registration of the additional coverage groups (some 10,000,000 people ) 
to their complete integration into the program. During 1953, too, claims will 
be payable for the first time on coverage acquired exclusively under the amended 
program. 





Some problem areas existing 

The Bureau met the challenge stemming from the amendments by getting 
the job done which had to be done. As was to be expected, the amendments 
imposed some problems which still remain. Some examples of these are the 
definition of “substantial services” in connection with the self-employed group; 
the matter of agreements with State and local coverage groups, and the ex- 
tension of coverage to, and the administation of the program in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Incidentally, agreements with 31 States have been 
concluded so far, and 5 are in process. The Bureau is making progress to- 
ward the resolution of these problems and will make more progress as it acquires 
more experience with them. 


The social-security program is growing up 

The passage of the amendments was a long step forward in making the pro- 
gram a significant factor in the economy of the country. The Congress will be 
pleased to know that the lusty infant of 1937 has entered into adulthood. There 
are many evidences that the secial-security program has grown up. About 
75 percent of the Nation’s civilian employment is now covered by the program. 
Better than three out of four of the mothers and children in the Nation are now 
assured of monthly benefits if the principal wage earner in the family should die. 
The face value of this current protection is now about $200 billion and next 
year it will be about $240 billion. Significantly, the emergence of the program 
as the major protection against the economic upsets of old age and death has 
resulted in a shift from old-age assistance payments to old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits as contemplated when the amendments were passed. For the 
first time, in February of 1951, there were more aged individuals on the insur- 
ance rolls than on the public assistance rolls. Since the passage of the amend- 
ments there has been a moderate but steady decline in the number of aged 
persons receiving assistance despite the growth in the aged population of the 
country. On the other hand, the Bureau’s program has shown a steady increase 
in beneficiaries. Moreover, total benefit payments by the insurance system 
to aged persons are now higher than those for public assistance. 


Administration of the amended program 

During 1952, the Bureau was able to achieve almost a current status by 
liquidating most of the backlogs which had developed during the initial impact 
of the amendments. Registration of newly covered groups including the self- 
employed will be well along the way although continued effort along these lines 
must be made in order to enroll all persons covered by the act and to obtain 
complete and correct reports of earnings. The Bureau has made a good start in 
appraising, analyzing, and reviewing its policies, procedures and methods in 
order to operate as efficiently and economically as possible. 

The Bureau has a sizable training problem. This problem stems from two 
things—the changes arising from the amendments and the high rate of turn-over 
the Bureau is experiencing. During the immediate postamendment period, it 
was inevitable that there would be some loss of quality in the operations per- 
formed if the Bureau was to successfully cope with the very sudden and very 
large increases in its work loads. The Bureau has recovered part of the loss in 
quality. It hopes to effect full recovery through a vigorous training program. 
Reinforcing this need for training is the fact that the Bureau is experiencing high 
rates of turn-over. During calendar year 1951, the Bureau lost 3,265 employees 
by resignation or transfer as compared to 1,676 during calendar year 1950. 
About 85 percent of these losses were in grades GS—4 and below and about 14 per- 
cent were in grades between GS-5 through GS-9. These grades encompass the 
bulk of the Bureau’s direct operating personnel. This substantial loss of 
operating personnel has tended to offset some of the gains in productivity and, 
in addition, has increased the Bureau’s training requirements. 


THE BUREAU’S RECORD FOR EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


The Bureau has throughout the years shown steady improvement in its opera- 
tions. In 1953, 50 people will do the work performed by 52 in 1952, by 60 in 1950, 
and by 100 in 1941. Units of work produced per man-year are another way of 
showing the improvement in efficiency. Per-man-year’in 1953, 154,000 wage items 
will be completely processed as compared to 143,000 in 1952, 130,000 in 1950 and 
81,000 in 1941. 
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These improvements are possible because the Bureau has had a management- 
improvement program from its very beginning and because it constantly strives 
to make its operations more efficient. Such improvements as the simplified proc- 
essing of single-page employer tax returns, the mechanical preparation by the 
Bureau of letters to employers concerning incompletely reported wage items 
rather than the manual preparation of such letters by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the issuance of a combined check to one member of a family for all 
children drawing benefits, the use of an electronic machine to compute benefit 
amounts, and many other money-saving procedures, devices, and methods have 
recently been adopted. The Bureau is always striving to make the best possible 
use of mechanical devices. It is currently keeping abreast of developments in the 
field of electronics so as to make further application of electronic machines to its 
record-keeping activities should this become feasible and economical. 

Great advantage would derive if the central offices of the Bureau were housed 
in one building instead of six separate buildings. A building, specially designed 
for the Bureau’s operations, would pay for itself through (1) improved efficiency 
stemming from a smoother and simpler flow of operations, (2) the elimination 
of premium payments for night-shift work, (3) the elimination of currently un- 
avoidable duplications of supervisory and servicé staffs necessitated by a night 
shift and the occupancy of six buildings, (4) increased employee production, (5) 
improved employee morale, (6) the recruitment of better qualified personnel 
attracted by better working conditions, and (7) the reduction of the current high 
losses of trained personnel who leave partly because of the unattractive physical 
environment in which they work. 

Because of its av. reness of the situation which cunfronts the country, the 
Bureau has absorbed all but $2,270,000 of the $4,656,585 it requires for the pay 
raise. This absorption was made through curtailments and short cuts and at 
some sacrifice in the quality of the work to which we believe our clientele is 
entitled. The savings embodied in the $2,386,585 of the pay act costs in 1952 
which the Bureau absorbed, are projected into 1953. Additional savings, stem- 
ming basically from increased productivity, are also included in the 1953 esti- 
mates. Thus, the 1953 request provides for additional funds at a rate which is 
only 50 percent of the workload increase. A comparison of the 1953 request 
with actual expenditures for fiscal year 1950—the year before the amendments 
were enacted—is even more revealing. The Bureau’s workloads are estimated 
to be 56 percent greater in 1953 than they were in 1950. If the Bureau had used 
its 1950 operating experience in preparing its 1953 request, it would have had to 
request about 19,000 positions compared to the 14,703 contained in the present 
request. Moneywise, if the Bureau had used its 1950 operating experience in 
preparing its 1953 request, it would have had to request almost $72,000,000 
instead of $62,100,000. Thus, the Bureau has been able to lower its operating 
costs by almost $10,000,000 in 1953 as compared to 1950. 


THE CONTINUING GROWTH IN THE BUREAU’S WORKLOADS 


The Bureau’s budget request provides for a minimum level of service necessary 
to maintain effective administration of the program. The Bureau’s program 
is still growing. It has not yet reached maturity. Its workloads are not con- 
trollable by the Bureau. Rather, they are dependent upon the demands of the 
public as shaped by economic conditions, birth rates, death rates, retirement 
rates, marriage rates, etc. In the light of both the short-term and long-term 
consequences, the factors of efficiency and economy of operations and the 
effective implementation of the program indicate the undesirability of accumu- 
lating additional backlogs or of deferring additional areas of work, because 
reasonably effective and economical operations are entirely dependent upon 
maintaining a current and smooth flow of work. 

As previously stated, the Bureau’s program is still growing. In 1953, it is 
estimated that the Bureau’s workloads will be 8.3 percent greater than in 
1952 on an annual basis. Because of decreases in the leave allowances and 
because there is one less holiday in 1953, the number of workdays in the year 
will be more than in 1952. This has the effect of lowering the 8.3 percent work- 
load increase to a 6.0 percent increase on a daily basis. 


RELATIONSHIP OF 1953 REQUEST TO WORKLOAD AND 1952 REQUEST 


To handle this increased workload the Bureau is requesting $62,100,000 in 
1953 as compared with the $60,270,000 for 1952 which includes the anticipated 
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supplemental appropriation to finance the pay raise. The 19538 request is 
$1,890,376 more than the 1953 base. Of this amount, $1,783,456 is attributable 
to the increased workload. This is slightly less than 3.0 percent of the 1952 
amount. Since the workload increase is 6.0 percent, the Bureau is asking for 
additional funds at a rate of only about 50 percent of its growth in workload. 


OPERATING METHODS NOT YET SETTLED 


Although great strides have been made in that direction, the Bureau’s program 
and operating methods cannot be considered as settled. Many operating prob- 
lems arising from the amendments have not yet been felt. The Bureau has 
evaluated and will continue to evaluate, appraise, and revise its policies, proce- 
dures, and methods in order to improve and simplify its operations to make 
the administration of the social-security program more economical and effective. 
The request for $62,100,000 has been made after consideration of all possible 
ways of improving operations and is designed to provide a minimum level of 
service to the public consistent with the objectives of the program and the 
President’s request for strict economy. We will strive to offset the unfavorable 
impacts of the extraordinary necessity, imposed by the times, to reduce expendi- 
tures by finding better and cheaper ways of providing the high quality and 
prompt service which our clientele is entitled to receive. 


Mr. Poecer. In these oral remarks, I thought it might be well io 
speak about three main things, first, to give you a thumbnail sketch 
of the 1953 budget and, second, to report, perhaps a little bit more 
in detail than Mr. Altmeyer did, on how those 1950 amendments 
have actually worked out; third, a few observations as we see them on 
the road ahead. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES REQUESTED AND ESTIMATED WORKLOAD 


In 1953, the Bureau is asking authority to spend $62,100,000 out of 
the trust fund. In a unit-cost basis this request reflects a 4.9-percent 
reduction in our cost of doing business as against 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. How does it compare with 1950 and 1949? 

Mr. Pocer. I will show you in a few moments. 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. 

Mr. Pocer. In 1952, we expect to spend $60,270,000. In 1953, we 
expect that our workload will increase by 8.3 percent as against 1952. 
We would like very much to be in a position of being able to come 
up here, particularly being a nondefense agency, and not ask for 
more money in these times, but I think it is significant to note that 
long-term growth is inherent in this program of old age and survivors 
insurance. 

There are two significant factors that control our long-term growth 
and workloads. The first of these, since the program is still not ma- 
ture and until it does mature, is the continuing growth and the in- 
creasing number of persons who are insured, or become insured under 
the program. As people are longer exposed to coverage in old age 
and survivors insurance and build up insurance protection, there will 
be an increase in the number of people who will be covered under 
old age and survivors insurance. 

Secondly, the number of people drawing benefits will continue to 
increase year after year. That constitutes a substantial part of our 
workload. In addition to these two main factors, of course, our work- 
load for any one year is also beyond the Bureau’s control. Our werk- 
load for any given year, while it will be increasingly larger for many 
years to come, is bound to be affected by economic and population 
factors, such as the level of covered employment, labor mobility, the 
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death rate, retirement rate, marriage rate, and other factors. There 
are two factors which tend to offset in part this 8.3 percent increase 
in our workload if you put it on a daily basis; The first is our leave 
experience. By reason of the operation of the new leave law, it will 
provide us with more working days. While the absolute increase 
is 8.3 percent in workload in terms of the volume of work, we will 
have more working days to do the job, because the people will be on 
the job a few additional days each year on account of the leave regu- 
lations. Secondly, in 1953, there will be one less holiday than in 
1952. And these two factors combined enable us to reduce the effect 
of the 8.8 percent annual increase in workload to a 6 percent increase 
in workload on a daily basis. 

Mr. Focarry, What holiday ? 

Mr. Pocer. I have forgotten which it is. It falls on a Saturday. 
In our business, where all our operations are measured in daily output 
and production, and practically all our people are on a production 
basis, one day makes a substantial difference. So that we then have 
a 6 percent effective increase in workload in 1953 as against 1952. 

Now, as against that 6 percent increase in workload, we are asking 
for only 3 percent more money in 1953 as compared to 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, out of the trust fund ? 

Mr. Poger. All this is out of the trust fund; yes, sir. 

Our ability to do this 6 percent increase in workload with only : 
3 percent increase in money is, I believe, characteristic of the progress 
that we have made over the year in achieving improvements and 
economies. 

For example, in 1952, by savings in economies, we are going to be 
able to absorb about half of the pay increase. Getting back to our 
earlier question, for example, if we compare production rates that we 
project in 1953, as against those we experienced in 1950, 3 years apart, 
on the basis of the 1950 experience, instead of asking for $62,100,- 
000 for 1953, we would have been required to ask for about $72,000,000, 
thus the 1953 request represents about a $10 million saving bet ween the 
two experiences. 

Putting it another way, the simplifications and the economies and 
the improvements that we have made over the last 10 years will enable 
us to do in 1953 the same amount of work with 50 people which would 
have required 100 in 1941. Putting it another way, instead of the 
fourteen-thousand-some-odd people that we are asking for in 1953, 
based on our 1941 experience, we would have had to ask for 28,000 
people. Obviously, the volume itself has helped but along with it 
we have streamlined our operations and our functions. We have put 
into effect management improvements; we have been able to increase 
productivity, decrease unit costs; and we have been able to find better 
ways of doing the work. 

In terms of the total administrative costs of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, the Social Security Administration and the 
Federal Security Agency which are chargeable to the trust fund, and 
which represent the total charges within the Federal Security Agency 
for administration of the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
only 114 cents out of every dollar of taxes that is flowing into the trust 
fund in 1953 go for administrative expenses. 
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I say these things humbly and hope that I won’t be misunderstood, 
but I do feel that our people are entirely deserving of a good deal of 
credit for continuing the improvement job they have done in the 
administration of this program. Incidentally, I believe that we will 
be able to accomplish even further economies if we were better situ- 
ated in our central operations in Baltimore, if we had one single 
building better designed for doing our work. 


POSSIBLE USE OF TRUST FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. Do you know whether or not the building could be 
built with money out of the trust fund ? 

Mr. Pocer. We don’t have any doubt about the legality of that. 

It may require an authorization. 

Mr. Focarry. Some question has been raised in the past as te 
whether or not that could be done. 

Mr. Poecr. It would require the authorization, of course, of the 
Congress to spend that amount of money, but we see no basic inhibition 
in the law against us using the funds. 

Mr. Aurmryer. May I interpolate there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fogarry. Certainly. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. I think the question was whether the term “admin- 
istration” should be construed to cover the construction of the building. 
That is the language of the law. If Congress made an appropriation 
for that express purpose out of this trust fund, I would think that 
that would negate any doubt in that respect. I might say that we 
realize the difficulties with materials and that sort of thing. That 
is why we haven’t asked for it. It went through this House 2 years 
ago, but I am sorry, frankly, that we didn’t at least ask for an appro- 
priation to prepare the plans and specifications so that we could save 
about a year when and if the materials do become available. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the estimated cost, $14 million; wasn’t it’ 

Mr. Furrerman. The last cost, Mr. Chairman, was $19 million. 

Mr. Poaer. Of course, we still think it would pay for itself in a 
reasonable period of time. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it would, too. 

Mr. Poacr. Secondly, as to how these amendments have actively 
worked out, some of the things that Mr. Altmeyer said, perhaps de- 
serve repetition but I will try to state them in a little different way, too. 


EFFECT OF 1950 AMENDMENTS ON WORKLOAD 


Certainly, the impact of the amendments was significant and will 
continue to be significant program-wise for a long time to come. The 
first. job that hit us after the 1950 amendments was the necessity for 
recalculating the amount of benefits that were then being received by 
over 3 million beneficiaries. Congress provided a new table of benefits 
for the people already drawing benefits, besides changing the benefit- 
formula for those coming on the rolls afterward. We had only 36 
days to do that job, if we were going to get. the benefits to the people 
on their first due day. Incidentally, we wanted to do that very badly, 
because that would have been the cheapest way to do it; otherwise, we 
would have had to make an adjustment for back benefits. We got 
the checks out by dint of hard work and a lot of overtime and a little 
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advance planning and cooperation of the Treasury Department’s dis- 
bursing office. Those checks went out on schedule. es 

The second big job we got resulted from those new provisions of 
the law which su aay liberalized the eligibility rules. Mr. 
Altmeyer mentioned those. For example, there were about half a 
million people over 65 who had done some work under old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage, but they had not worked long enough 
to be eligible under the old rule. This new law made about 500,000 
of those people eligible. As Mr. Altmeyer said, a number of those 
people were receiving old-age assistance. In some cases the old-age 
assistance agencies were able to take them off the rolls because they 
became eligible for old-age insurance. In other cases, they were able 
to reduce the amount of public assistance. That job increased our 
volume of claims by about 70 percent over our normal annual work- 
load. 

The third impact of the amendment stemmed from the extending 
of coverage to about 10 million more people, the necessity for register- 
ing those people, issuing social-security numbers, and getting their 
accounts established over in Baltimore and explaining to them their 
rights and responsibilities under the new law. 

Perhaps some of these statistics might be significant. At the end 
of 1950, for example, we had a little over 3,000,000 men and women 
receiving benefits. During that year we paid benefits amounting to 
about $700 million; at the end of 1953 we expect that there will be 
5,700,000 people drawing benefits and those benefits over the year will 
amount to about $214 billion. In terms of the size of the individual 
benefit, the average benefit for the retired worker in 1950, before the 
amendments, was $27. The present average for all beneficiaries now 
receiving retirement benefits is $42. Incidentally, the benelits for peo- 
ple now coming on the rolis for the first time will be higher than this 
$42 because they will have had the benefit of a higher wage level, and 
the retired worker benefit there is expected to be more nearly around 
$55 as against the present average of $42 for all retired workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Would the increase in cost of living since 1940 to 
1952 offset that? 

Mr. Poaer. Yes; it does. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Focarry. In that way, they are not much better off. 

Mr. Pocer. No; except we would have been in lots worse shape 
otherwise. 

In terms of one of our principal workload items, the employee wage 
items that we record to the individual worker’s account—in 1950, for 
example, we received 10,700,000 employer reports containing about 
178,000,000 wage items, whereas in 1953, as against 10,000,000 em- 
ployer reports, we expect to receive 16,700,000 employer reports. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does the Bureau of Employment Security use these 
et: that you get ? 

Mr. Pocce. They don’t use the exact report, but in many States 
many employers are able to send a carbon copy. They use a earbon 
copy for the State report. 

Mr. Denton. You say 62,000,000 people are employed now and you 
have, of course, some 16,000,000-—— 

Mr. Pocer. Those areemployees. These 60,000,000 employees, but I 
am speaking of the employer reports. 

Mr. Denon. I sib big your pardon. 

Mr. Poecr. The 62,000,000 is more comparable to the 233,000,000 
wage items because they are reported quarterly; so, four times that 
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would give you about the same figure. In terms of claims in 1950, we 
received 950,000 claims. In 1953, we expect to receive a million and a 
half claims, or almost double that amount. 

Another result of the 1950 amendments was the acceleration of the 
maturing of the program. We used to feel and think in terms that 
some day old-age and survivors insurance will play a significant role 
in the economic life of the Nation, but that has been hastened by the 
1950 amendments. For example, today 75 percent of the Nation’s 
working force is covered by this insurance program, and 75 percent 
of all mothers and children in the Nation are protected by the sur- 
vivors-insurance features of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

There is $240 billion worth of life-insurance protection, as Mr. 
Altmeyer mentioned, and for the first time in February 1951, as Mr. 
Altmeyer said, the number of old people on the insurance rolls ex- 
ceeded the number of people on the assistance rolls. ‘The moderate de- 

crease in the assistance rolls occurred despite the fact that there has 
been an increase in the size of the aged population. Now, the 1950 
amendments won’t become fully operative until 1953. We have much 
work still to be done, particularly in 1953, in the area of the self-em- 
ployed. You see, although they are covered from January 1, 1951, 
on, their reports are being made for the first time in connection with 
their 1951 income-tax returns, which are due before March 15. 


HOUSE HOLD-WORKER COVERAGE 


Mr. Foearry. Wasn't there quite a bit of resistance to one of the 
amendments ? 

Mr. Poesr. Those are the housewives. Our reports from the 
domestic side exceeded our expectations at this stage of the game. 
There have been at this time over 700,000 housewives who have 
registered, 

Mr. Fogarry. I thought there was some movement against this 
down in Texas a short while ago. 

Mr. Poccr. Yes. As I understand it, they did protest to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but they did pay "their taxes and, I assume, are 
conforming to the requirements now. 

It is the only place where there has been any determined objection 
to the making of the reports and paying the taxes. We have been 
agreeably surprised by the response that housewives and domestic 
servants have made to this coverage under the program, and we have 
been agreeably surprised, too, by the quality of the reports. We de- 
signed, of course, a very simple form of reporting which is a combi- 
nation of the envelope and the return itself. It is almost self-execut- 
ing. The law defines the coverage of the household worker in terms 
of a regularly employed household worker, and “regularly employed” 
is defined to be one who works on at least 24 days and is paid at least 
$50 in a quarter, a 3-month period. In other words, on a weekly basis, 
that would mean that the maid who comes in and works on an average 
of 2 days a week would be covered because the 2 days multiplied by the 
13 weeks in the quarter would represent 26 days. 

M. Fogaury.,.l&a housewife employed a anaid.2. days a week, she 

quired, under the law, to pay the taxs.. ics 

pos Poccr. Yes. Each employer would,be- required 0 report if 
she hired a housemaid and paid $50. The $50 requirement is very 
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easily met at the prevailing wage rate. As I say, we have had over 
700,000 housewives who have registered as employers and who are 
making reports for the domestic servants. 


STATES PARTICIPATING ON VOLUNTARY BASIS 


We will have more work to do, too, in 1953, with the extension of cov- 
erage to those States and local governments who choose to come in on 
a voluntary basis under the provisions of the 1950 amendments. 

As of this date, I believe, about 31 States have signed agreements 
with Federal Security Agency for voluntary coverage. That doesn’t 
mean that all of the employees in the 31 States and political subdi- 
visions are covered. In some cases, some States have much more ex- 
tensive coverage than others, and we will continue to be receiving 
amendments to State agreements extending coverage to municipalities 
and counties and other public bodies as they exercise their option to 
come in. In 1953, we certainly expect to continue to review and re- 
evaluate our organization, procedures, and methods to better cope with 
some of the problems that are bound to emerge from the increasing 
workloads, and the differing workloads in some respects, coming from 
these 1950 amendments. At the moment, statistically at least, we are 
current. We have no major crucial backlog, such as unpaid claims 
or unposted wage items. We are pretty current. That doesn’t mean, 
however, that in getting to that stage and in processing that enormous 
load that hit us all of a sudden, when we weren't able to recruit because 
we didn’t have the money available to hire anybody—it meant that it 
was necessary for us to put aside some work that we would have liked 
to have done and that it was necessary for us to cut some corners. 

We would hope to recoup a few of those losses in 1953; some of them 
we could never regain, but there is some work to be done in recouping 
some of the losses that we suffered. For example, we haven't had 
time to spend on training the employees, the amount of time we would 
have liked to spend to enable them to do a more efficient job. Secondly, 
we haven’t had time to do some of the clerical jobs that we would 
normally do. For example, the checking of our files in Baltimore to 
see that all of the reports are in strict numerical order. When we 
interfile, a clerk is apt to make a mistake and that is apt to be very 
costly, and we find it pays to go through those files making a sequence 
check and see that the files are in order as a preventive measure. We 
have had to forego some of that work for the pressure of the more im- 
mediate workload. 

Now, again, we touched on the railroad legislation which is going 
to make for some more work on us, which was explained. The prin- 
cipal workload there stems from the fact that we will now retain all 
of the claims of railroad workers, either both in the life and the death 
cases where they have less than 10 years of railroad service. Hereto- 
fore, we did pay a small number of death claims where the worker 
had the wage records under both systems, but that was inconsequential 
as compared with the workload that will flow from the new 1951 
rulroad system. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Just a few observations on the road ahead: We haven't cleaned 
up all of the problems that have emerged from the 1950 legislation 
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but we are well on the way to doing so. We can reasonably expect 
some more problems to emerge as we get further experience with, 
say, the self-employed and other areas, where the amendments 
haven’t taken full effect. Solving these problems in 1953 is perhaps 
going to be a little more difficult than it has been in the past by reason 
of the high turn-over rate that we are experiencing. For example, 
in the calendar year 1950, we lost 1,676 employees; whereas in 1951, 
the year just ended, we lost about double that amount, 3,265, and 
the trend at the moment seems to indicate that our experience in 
1953 and in 1952 will be more comparable with 1951 than with 1950. 

Mr. Focarry. Why are you losing these people? 

Mr. Pocer. There are better employment opportunities. Our aver- 
age wage is comparatively low. That is particularly true in Balti- 
more, where we have a number of low-salaried people and where we 
are laboring under the necessity of working about half our force on 
a night shift because we don’t have ample space. The night shift 
isn’t quite as good an attraction to employment as the day shift and 
the undesirable effects of our night shift are influenced, too, I think, by 
the fact that our buildings are located down there on the water front, 
an undesirable location, and we have a good many girls employed. 

Eighty-five percent of our losses are in the low grades, from 1 
through 4, the lowest GS grades. I suggest that that will require 
some extra effort on our part to solve some of these problems. None- 
theless, we will continue every effort possible to find better and cheaper 
ways to do the job. 


USE OF ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


As an illustration of that, we have had in operation now for some 
months an electronic computer in Baltimore that enables us to save 
a good deal in the way of manpower. This machine computes the 
amount of the benefits payable at the rate of 100 a minute. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you call the machine? 

Mr. Pocer. It is an electronic device where we feed a punch card 
into it. The punch card has the total wages that the worker has 
earned in social-security coverage. It has the number of years that 
have elapsed since the system began to the present time. The benefit 
is based on the average wage and the machine has built into it the 
benefit formula. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that the same type of computer that the Bureau of 
the Census uses? 

Mr. Poccr. No. It is a far more modest machine. This is a com- 
mercial machine that is used. It is used in several places. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you tried to find out if the one the Bureau of 
the Census uses would be adaptable to your work? 

Mr. Poser. Just the week before last we went up to Philadelphia 
and we ran our statistical problems on their machine in Philadelphia. 
My own reaction to it is that it is a little too early for us to suggest 
buying a machine of that type because it would require a substantial 
outlay and, secondly, I think that in our work we ought to proceed 
cautiously, nonetheless, alertly, to be sure that, when we do get a 
machine, it will be one that is pretty well stabilized. That electronic 
machine that they have up there now and are building now, I don’t 
think that they would claim that is the last word. The development 
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was awfully rapid. It does hold great promise for us and we are work- 
ing toward an adaptation of electronics to our whole record operation. 
If that is possible, it ought to afford us some economy. 

We have an arrangement with the Bureau of Standards. They are 
going to come into our shop and look over our problems and are now 
in the process of making a report on whether or not there is anything 
in the field today that could be applied, and we will continue to have 
that arrangement with them and will keep on the alert ourselves with 
our contacts with the manufacturers to be sure that we don’t overlook 
a bet in that respect. 

Finally, notwithstanding the fact that we are going to have some 
problems ahead, we are going to make every effort to provide the best 
and promptest service to the public within the money and the facili- 
ties that we have available. I will be glad to answer any questions 
the committee members might have. 


NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. How many employees do you have this fiscal year? 

Mr. Poaer. 14,372. 

Mr. Focarry. How many have you actually got on the payroll? 

Mr. Furrerman. 13,812. 

You see, the Jensen ceiling is 13,945. So we can’t exceed that, and 
it is awfully difficult to staff up just to 13,945, when you take into ac- 
count the fact that we have 509 field offices in this greatly decentralized 
organization. 

Mr. Fogarry. How many are you asking for in 1953? 

Mr. Poaer. An increase of 331. 

Mr. Foegarry. What will be the total number ? 

Mr. Poger. 14,703. 

Mr. Furrerman. Mr. Chairman, these position figures are some- 
what misleading as to the needs of an organization like ours. We com- 
pute our budget in terms of man-years, which represent 

Mr. Fogarry. Let’s keep as near as we can to positions. 

Mr. Furrerman. I merely want to indicate that the disparity in 
positions sometimes is considerably higher than the actual costs which 
will be incurred which is more accurately reflected by the difference in 
man-years. You see, the difference in man-years between 52 and 53 
will be considerably less than difference in positions. 





NUMBER OF POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. Why don’t you just give us briefly a rundown of 
your justifications following the order in which the items appear on 
page 14? 

Mr. Pocer. Yes, sir. 

Tn 1953 we are requesting 14,703 positions. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is an increase of 336 positions and $3,100,000. 
Now you have a supplemental for 1952 estimated at $2,270,000. 

Mr. Pocer. That will be in the general request made by the Budget 
Bureau for the pay raise. We have absorbed about half. 

Mr. Foearry. In other words, that pay raise amounts to about 
$4.5 million. 

Mr. Pocce. Yes. 
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Mr. Fogarry. Maintenance of acounts, employees, et cetera, you 
show a decrease there of 449 positions. 

Mr. Pocer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. A decrease of 449 there, but you show an increase 
of 424 in the next activity. What is the reason for the decrease and 
increase ? 

Mr. Pocer. The decrease in the maintenance of the accounts of em- 
ployees as compared to 1952 stems from the fact that we completed 
the big job of registering the newly covered groups in 1952. We will 
have an increase actually in earning items that are received from the 
new coverage, but this won’t fully offset the decrease in the establish- 
ment workloads. That job has been done and that permits us to 
make a substantial decrease in that function. 

Mr. Furrerman. There is a further decrease in jobs included in 
1952 which don’t have a counterpart in 1953. That accounts for a 
reduction of about 50 positions over and above the decrease in work- 
load. 

Mr. Focarry. Now would you explain the increase of 424 positions / 


RECOMPUTATIONS OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Pocce. That is in development, determination and certifica- 
tion of initial claims. Much of that increase is due to the necessity 
for making an additional recomputation in the claims process. First 
of all, in the 1950 amendments, which contain what is known as the 
“New Start” provisions effective January 1, 1951, there is a require- 
ment that an individual, after he has had six quarters of coverage 
under the “New Start” and that six quarters will be possible for the 
first time July 1, 1952, will be entitled to have his benefits recom- 
puted under the new formula. That will account for some of the re- 
computation that we will have to make. 

A second group and perhaps the most significant number of claims 
of recomputations that we will have to make, stems from an adminis- 
trative advantage that was gained in the 1950 amendments in this 
respect. Formerly before the 1950 amendments, the law provided 
that you had to include in the computation benefits—you had no al- 
ternative—all the wages up to and including the end of the quarter 
just preceding the man’s death or retirement. Let’s assume that the 
claim was filed today, the 21st of January. That meant that you had 
to include the man’s wages up to December 31 this past year. Over 
the years, that has caused us something of a headache, because ob- 
viously, well, that report wasn’t even in the collector’s office until 
January 31. So we couldn’t possible have had it recorded in our 
wage records. In normal times it took us about—there was a lapse 
of about 6 months between the end of the quarter and the time that 
we had his report posted in the individual account and available for 
the records. That meant that to comply with the law. we had to go 
to the employer and get a report for this 6-month lag. Well, that was 
a nuisance to employers. It was a workload item for us. So we 
recommended to the Congress and the Congress agreed and changed 
the law and said you can cut off the wage period at two quarters pre- 
ceding the quarter in which he files, but thev wanted to take care of 
all cases as well as to be sure that it wasn’t a deliberalization. So 
Congress did provide that an individual who has higher wages in that 
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last 6 months can come in and file an application and have his wages 
recomputed. 

Now, in this kind of a labor market there will be a number of cases 
where the last 6 months will probably be at the highest wage level, 
and it will be to his benefit to have those wages recomputed, and that 
accounts for a substantial part. Now, that stems primarily from the 
ever-increasing number of people drawing benefits. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE NOW DRAWING BENEFITS AND ESTIMATED INCREASES 


Mr. Fogarty. That number is going to go up? 

Mr. Pocer. That will go up. Well, today we have 4,600,000 on the 
rolls. That will be up perhaps to 18 to 20 million in the year 1990 
to 2000. 

Mr. Foearry. In 1990 you expect to have 20,000,000 ? 

Mr. Pocer. That is, with the present coverage. 

Mr. Bussry. Have you worked out a scale or chart for the coming 
years up until 1990 or the year 2000 to show what you estimate the 
increase for each year? 

Mr. Pocer. The increase in terms of the number of people drawing 
benefits ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Poecr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I think, Mr. Chairman, it might be a good idea to insert 
that chart in the record if it meets with your approval. I wasn’t think- 
ing so much of a graph, as I was the figures. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a table that you can put in the record ? 

Mr. Furrerman. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Please put that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated number of beneficiaries on the rolls, calendar years 1960-2000 * 
Number of 
Calendar year: bene/ficiaries 
<p Ree RapnSiea each abies : ae: he Nt Nien 7, 195 ,0O0 
10, 557, 000 
14, 142, 000 
17, 824, 000 
19, 872, 000 
1These estimates are intermediate-cost estimates, which are based on high-employment 
assumptions. The estimates are an average of the low-cost and high-cost estimates. Taken 
from actuarial cost estimates for the old-age and survivors insurance system as modified by 
the Social Security Act amendments of 1950, p. 16. 


Mr. Pocer. This chart will give you an indication of the increasing 
workload. It shows as well the change in the composition of the work- 
load. Now, we are speaking, for example, of maintenance of accounts 
of employers’ earnings. One of the biggest items is employees wage 
items. Well, that has reached this point here now [indicating] and 
we go up gradually, because we will have substantial coverage and that 
will only increase slightly and will level off here at about this figure, 
whereas claims received, people becoming eligible for benefits for the 
first time, continues to go up until about 1980 and then levels off. 
And the benefits in force goes up to here. We project it at close to 
20 million by the year 2000. It has a steady rise before that begins 
to level off. 
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EFFECT OF WORKLOAD ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the maximum number of employees you think 
your agency will need at peak load? 

In other words, what year do you anticipate your largest number of 
employees and what is your estimate of the total number? 

Mr. Pocer. That is a very difficult question to answer, but certainly, 
based on our experience in the past, we would not expect that the 
increase in the workload would call for a proportionate increase in 
either money or personnel. I think I have pointed out before Mr. 
Busbey came in that, for example, based on our 1941 experience, and 
if we had the same production rates and were doing business in the 
same way, instead of asking for some 14,000 employees now, we would 
be asking for 28,000 employees. We hope to continue to make im- 
provements. I mentioned the possibility of the application of the 
electronic machinery to our wage record keeping. 

Putting it another way, I can give you perhaps a better estimate 
in terms of how much out of the tax dollar the contribution dollar, 
insurance dollar, we take out for administrative expenses. 

Mr. Bussey. I wasn’t interested in that at this point so much as I 
was the total number of employees. That is about 28,000, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Poeer. No, we would have had to ask this year, 1953, for 
28,000 employees if our way of doing business was the same as in 
1941, and if we hadn’t increased our production rates, but as against 
that, we are only asking for 14,000. 

As I said, we certainly hope to continue to find better and more 
economical ways of doing business. The fact that the volume increases 
in some places permits us to effect some economies. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to ask one question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Denton. Have you ever prepared any statistics regarding the 
percentage of people covered under Government insurance pro- 
grams—State and municipal as well as Federal ? 

Mr. Poacr. We estimate that about 9 out of 10 are covered by some 
kind of a public retirement system. This includes in addition to OASI 
such systems as civil service and Railroad Retirement and State and 
local systems. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any further statement to make, Mr. 
Pogge? 

Mr. Poace. No. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, very much. 
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Wepnespay, JANuARY 23, 1952. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WITNESSES 


MISS JANE M. HOEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


GRANTS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 

Prior year balance available_- . 

Available from subsequent year appropriation . ri 
Available tm prior -yoar.:>. <<. .2.- sso. ccc. cles cece 4 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year_._-...---..--.-.-- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ---.--- eis Mes dk 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 280, 000, 000 | 


oot 276, 484 
275, 000, 000 
—260, 000, 000 


$1, 150, 000, 000 
92, 319, 57 

260, 000, 000 

—275, 000, 000 





1, 345, 276, 484 
92) 319, 572 
—75, 000, 000 


1, 227, 319, 572 


$1, 140, 000, 000 


— 280, 000, 000 








1, 177, 956, 912 








1, 140, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


} 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Disbursements by States during the fiscal year, chargeable to 
federal funds 


1. Payments to a 
(a) Old-age assistance SALAM TENCE ts 
(b) Aid to dependant eeieehe 28 
(c) Aid to the bli 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _- 


co BENE SRESS EES Fae ecg SOO wet Deng 


2. State and local eee: 
(a) Old-age ass’ 
(b) Aid to aoenas children 
(c) Aid to the blind 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _- 


cI SES Si FES Dae Qeapreee eri Se 


Total for all programs 
Adjustments for appropriation of prior and subsequent 
year based on Federal grant obligations. --__- < 
Adjustment for difference between State disbursements 
and Federal obligations 


Obligations incurred 





$794, 012, 867 
288, 793, 883 
24, 453, 293 
14, 481, 488 


$753, 165, 000 
271, 603, 000 
26, 950, 000 
34, 782, 000 


$757, 738, 000 
241, 410, 000 
28, 224, 000 
49, 128, 000 





1, 121, 741, 531 


1, 086, 500, 000 


1, 076, 500, 000 





38, 156, 329 
22, 879, 954 
1, 919, 106 
2, 339, 264 


37, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 





65, 294, 653 


63, 500, 000 





1, 187, 036, 184 
—27, 043, 088 
17, 963, 816 


1, 150, 000, 000 





77, 319, 572 











1, 177, 956, 912 


Obligations by objects 


1] 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


oe GORE eto 
1953. 


1, 227, 319, 572 | 


1, 140, 000, 000 


$1, 177, 956, 912. 00 
1, 227, 319. 572 
1, 140, 000, 000. 00 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year__- 
Obligations incurred during the year 


$142, 415, 866 
1, 177, 956, 912 


$134, 608, 856 
1, 227, 319, 572 


$182, 000, 000 
1, 140, 000, 000 





Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 


1, 320, 372, 778 
134, 608, 856 


1, 361, 923, 428 
1 


82, 000, 000 


1, 322, 000, 000 
182, VO0, 000 





Total expem@itereee iss iss as oie ss ge sn. ne ys 


1, 185, 768, 922 


1, 179, 928, 428 


1, 140, 000, 000 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - 
Out of prior authorizations 





1, 185, 763, 922 








SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 


1, 173, 374, 520 


6, 553, 908 





1, 140, 000, 000 





1951 actual | 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate ____- 

Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, ” defense “production 
activities, Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Public 
Law 253, sec. 1312 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate _- 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _---__-._._.------ 
Reimbursements from other accounts_--_--.-....--..---..---- 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ___-_._----- 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 463, 400. 


$1, 600, 000 


$1, 649, 000 











1, 485, 869 
—34, 791 





1, 451, 078 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Direct obligations 
. Develop and consult on program policies and standards. - 
. Review and approve State plans and grants, evaluate and 
advise States on operations... ...........-............-..- 
. Collect and interpret statistical and other data 
. Administration - 
a ee ry II ce ee on aan “ 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


. Participation in international social welfare activities under 
programs of the Department of State Tes a 


Obligations incurred 


$232, 506 


842, 615 
179, 512 
173, 976 


$297, 616 


982, 328 
209, 028 
179, 028 


$295, 049 


967, 265 
206, 846 
179, 840 





, 428, 609° 


22, 469 





1, 649, 000 











1, 451, 078 


1, 668, 000 | 
| 


1, 649, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





i 
| 
| 
Summary of personal services | 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 

Average salary Si ace ShGoae Rbk ye $4, $5, 3: $5, 336 

Average grade. : ; 8 i8-7.8 | a 8-7. 6 





Personal service obligations: } | 
Permanent positions : ‘ AES Ee $1, 262, 891 $1, 468, 750 
Part-time and temporary positions eee eccmkaee 43, 860 14, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- ae eee 5, 677 
Payment above basic rates 6, 485 | 5, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_____- i 4, 065 | a i, 523 





Total personal service obligations uke 1, 317, 301 


Direst obligations | | 
Personal services ‘ Baa ee , 295, 8é , 513, 750 | 1, 504, 950 
Travel : 76, 029 | 93, 1 90, 000 
Transportation of things - eae as Se | , 742 % | 3.000 
Communication serviees Gk eanae ae tN < | 2, 12, 000 
Rents and utility serviecs misty ; 25 | 5 120 

Printing and reproduction: } | 
Printing a Oe é ‘ = THe, 4, 902 &, 270 | 4,070 
Reproduction... - es j ° 5, 885 5, 680 | 16, 120 
Other contractual serviers poets . 247 } 600 
Services performed by other agencies sip , 96 , 595 | 6, 560 
Supplies and materials : Bas 4, 26° ae 4, 200 
Equipment bee , 248 | a3 1, 380 
fefunds, awards, and indemnities 19¢ , 000 | 1,000 
Taxes and assessments , 05 od | 2, 000 


Total direct obligations 1, $28, 609 1, 668, 000 1, 649, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
O1 Personal services 
2 Travel 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other »eeounts “a 22, 469 


Obligations ineurred Sud 1, 451, O78 1, 668, 000 1, 649, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $108, 110 | $126, 341 $172, 561 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 451, 078 1, 668, 000 1, 649, 000 


1, 559, 188 1, 794, 341 1, 821, 561 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations } 29, 469 
Unliquidated obligations e1 d of year 126, 341 72, 56 164, 811 
Adjustment in obligations of prior 5 ears 6, 541 
Obligated balance carried to ce rtifies d claims account s4 


Total expenditures é 1, 403, 753 1, 621, 780 1, 656, 750 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of evrrent authorizations 1, 305, 645 1, 404, 000 1, 490, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 98, 108 116, 530 | 160. 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases _- } 101, 250 | 6, 75 
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Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning Miss Hoey, Director of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Do you have a statement? 

Miss Horry. Yes; I do; and it isa little lengthy. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all right. Go right ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Horry. The Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for the 
administration of Federal grants to States for four categories of 
needy people—the permanently and totally disabled, under title 
X1IV—the new title—of the Social Security Act; and the aged; de- 
pendent children, and the blind, under titles I, IV, and X. 

The Bureau is requesting two appropriations—one for grants to 
States for public assistance and one for salaries and expenses for 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


DECREASE IN GRANTS TO STATES 


* 

The appropriation for 1953 is estimated at $1,140,000,000 for grants 
to States, which is a decrease of $10,000,000 as compared with 1952. 
At this time, we do not have sufficient information to determine 
whether a supplemental appropriation for the current year will be 
necessary. We are now obtaining the most recent expenditure data 
from the States and hope to have a Nation-wide analysis completed 
the latter part of February. 


DECREASE IN SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
1953 estimate of $1,649,000 is $19,000 less than the regular appro- 
priation for 1952, plus a proposed supplemental appropriation due 
to the pay increase. Information in support of these estimates is 
contained in the justification statement, and, therefore, I will not take 
time to go into the details of the estimates unless you have questions. 
Instead, I thought the committee might be interested in having some 
information on program trends, problems, and accomplishments. 
with particular attention directed to developments under the Social 
Security Act amendments of 1950. 


EFFECT OF NEW AMENDMENTS 


The 1950 amendments provided the most significant step since 1936 
in defining the role of public assistance in the over-all social security 
program. The expanded coverage and liberalized benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance emphasized that the average need of 
persons who have been in covered employment—and their families— 
can be met through contributory social insurance and that Federally 
aided public assistance should be only a supplementary resource to 
meet the needs of people whose benefits are inadequate to meet their 
— or whose needs arise from a risk that is not insur- 
able. 
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Thus, the Congress, in expanding the public assistance program to 
provide for Federal financial participation for needy groups not 
formerly aided, enabled the program to meet more adequately its 
basic objective of providing assistance to persons whose other income 
and resources are insufficient to meet their needs. 

Some of the effects of the 1950 amendments to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions were reflected in the actions taken by State 
public assistance agencies in the fiscal year 1951, to reduce or discon- 
tinue individual assistance payments. The assistance payments were 
reduced in 294,000 cases of old-age assistance, in 24,500 families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, and in about 1,300 cases of aid to the 
blind. In addition, assistance was discontinued for almost 45,000 re- 
cipients of old-age assistance, for approximately 7,000 families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, and for about 200 recipients of aid 
to the blind. On an annual basis, we estimate conservatively that 
this represents a saving of about $75,000,000 in assistance payments, of 
which the Federal share represents somewhat more than half. The 
increase in old-age and survivors insurance benefits will mean savings 
in public assistance in the future because supplementary assistance will 
be unnecessary for some people who would otherwise have received it, 
and for others, will reduce the amount of assistance that is required. 

The number of recipients of old-age assistance has declined each 
month since September 1950, and the trend in the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children has been downward since January 
1951. The decline in the number of recipients under these two pro- 
grams is expected to continue. In aid to the blind, the number of 
recipients increased markedly in February 1951 when a plan for Penn- 
sylvania was approved and again in October 1951 when the Missouri 
plan was approved. We believe that the number receiving aid to 
the blind will increase slightly in 1953 due to the exemption of earned 
income up to $50, which you know becomes mandatory in July 1952, 
and that the number receiving aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled will increase substantially as this new program develops. 

Average monthly payments are expected to increase under all pro- 
grams, since in manv States the payments are not now based on cur- 
rent price levels. The net effect of the changes in number of recipi- 
ents and average payments is a small rise in expenditures in ee 
assistance and aid to the blind, some increase in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and a sharp drop in expenditures for aid to de- 
pendent children. This drop in expenditures for aid to dependent 
children more than offsets the increase expected under the other three 
programs. 

We are estimating a decline in the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children despite the continued in- 
crease in the aged and child populations. Most of this anticipated 
decline is based on the assumption that current tight labor market 
conditions will continue in effect in 1953. As a result, some of those 
now receiving assistance and others who might otherwise apply for 
assistance will be able to find jobs that will support them in whole 
or in part. The 1950 amendments to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security Act, however, are respon- 
sible for a significant part of the decline that has already occurred— 
and for part of the further drop anticipated in 1953. 





PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FOR ADMINISTERING NEW AMENDMENTS 


Activities of the Bureau during the past 15 months were concen- 
trated on interpreting the public assistance amendments of 1950, 
developing policies, and assisting States to adapt their programs to 
these changes. Preliminary policy statements were prepared on all 
amendments effective October 1, 1950, for the immediate use of State 
agencies. In September 1950, State public assistance administrators 
and other State staff met with the Bureau to discuss proposed policies 
and standards related to the amendments. Regional staff activity, 
supported by consultation from the departmental staff, was directed 
to developmental work with State agencies on necessary State legis- 
lation and policy. 

The nature of several amendments necessitated close collaboration 
with other constituent units of the Federal Security Agency, national 
private organizations, and professional groups in the development of 
policy material and in planning for similar working relationships at 
State and local levels. For example, an interagency advisory com- 
mittee, including representatives of the various programs in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency concerned with medical care, provided techni- 
cal guidance in the development of policy for the medical care as- 
pects of the amendments. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the United States Public Health Service, and the Children’s Bureau, 
as well as such national voluntary agencies as the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the American Public Welfare Association, the 
American Bar Association, the National Legal Aid Association, and 
numerous other groups worked closely on problems of mutual interest. 
In all of the Bureau’s work, representatives of State and local public 
assistance agencies participated and gave generously of their time 
in working through problems of policy and practice. 

By the end of December 1951 the number of States that submitted 
new-plan material under the amendments was as follows: 36 for 
the new category of aid to the permanently and totally disabled; 
49 for including the needy adult relative in aid to dependent children; 
i4 to permit direct payments to vendors for medical service; 40 per- 
taining to assistance payments in public medical institutions; and 
\9 permitting exemptions up to $50 earned income in aid to the 
blind. 

An amendment, effective through June 30, 1955, permits Federal 
approval of a State plan for aid to the blind if the plan meets all 
other requirements except the one relating to consideration of income 
and resources; however, Federal financial participation is limited 
to payments made to individuals whose income and resources have 
been considered in determining need and the amount of the assistance 
payment. Of the four States which may have an aid to the blind 
plan approved under this temporary provision, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri now have approved State plans. Alaska has submitted a 
plan but not under the special legislation. 

Some comments regarding several of the amendments will illus- 
trate the nature of the planning and other work undertaken by the 
Bureau and State agencies in getting these into operation, 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. To qualify without 
delay for Federal funds for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, which became effective October 1, 1950, many States estab- 
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lished programs under existing laws and appropriations—usually 
general assistance—or made plans to request their legislatures for 
necessary legal authority and appropriations to do so in the near 
future. Alabama was the first State to have its plan approved. 
By the end of December 1951, 32 States were administering pro- 
grams with Federal participation in payments. 

Assistance under this new program is not limited to persons who 
are completely and permanently helpless, but includes also those 
who are now largely helpless but might be rehabilitated to some 
extent. The Bureau and the State agencies, therefore, recognized 
that the agencies would need to obtain competent medical and social 
work staff to determine eligibility and to develop close working 
relationships with agencies that provide medical and rehabilitative 
services. It was also clear that the determination of permanent and 
total disability must be based on a medical diagnosis establishing 
the existence of a permanent mental or physical impairment, and that 
the extent of the disability must be evaluated in the light of the social 
factors in each individual case. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion participated in developing tentative policy materials for use by 
State public assistance agencies in preparing State plans for the pro- 
gram and in laying the groundwork for constructive cooperation 
between State public assistance agencies and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. 

Operations under the new category have encouraged closer relation- 
ships among State assistance, rehabilitation, and health agencies. 
States have already observed with enthusiasm that benefits from the 
“team approach” in administering this program should be extended, 
when appropriate, to other categories. Cooperative working rela- 
tionships have resulted in making rehabilitation services available to 
persons who might previously have been thought te be unrehabili- 
tatable. 

Direct payments to vendors for medical care. Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of medical care for needy individuals had previously 
been limited to such costs as could be included in the money payment 
to the individual but not in excess of the statutory maximum amount 
set in each assistance program. Thus, the recipient could pay for his 
medical service out of his assistance grant, but payments made by 
the agency in behalf of recipients to doctors, hospitals, and other sup- 
pliers of medical care were not subject to Federal financial participa- 
tion, even though the total payments were within the statutory 
maximum. 

Although the amendment effective October 1, 1950, provided Federal 
participation in payments for medical care made by State public as- 
sistance agencies direct to vendors for medical care, it did not change 
the maximum limitation on Federal participation in the assistance 
payment. The maximum, therefore, still applies to the total of assist- 
ance, but it includes both the money payment and the payment for 
medical care supplied in the particular case. This amendment does not 
create a medical care program, but it does offer States the option of 
using the method of money payments to recipients or direct payments 
to vendors for medical care. 

State agencies have obtained information about existing resources 
for medical care and have identified the medical services people may 
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obtain from other sources, the needs for medical care that are still 
not met, and the part of the unmet need that can be included in the 
State’s definition of medical care. 


NOTICE TO LAW-ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 


The problems of desertion and and abandonment of families and 
the impact on the aid to dependent children programs were other 
areas considered by the Congress in amending the Social Security Act. 
The resulting amendment, effective July 1, 1952, requires that all 
instances when aid is provided as a result of desertion or abandonment 
of children by a parent be brought at the attention of the proper law- 
enforcement officials. The decision to file a complaint and proceed 
with prosecution rests with law-enforcement officials and the parent 
or other relative assuming responsibility for the children. 

‘To prepare for the administration of this amendment, which placed 
a new requirement upon State agencies for developing continuing 
working relationships with law-enforcement. officials, an advisory 
group of State staff and representatives of related programs and pro- 
fessions was established to consider the respective responsibilities of 
public assistance and law-enforcement agencies. The advisory group 
has met several times and includes representatives of State and local 
assistance agencies, family and children’s courts, the National Legal 
Aid Association, and the American Bar Association. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


In launching the four public-assistance programs in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, the distance from the mainland, the widespread 
need and inadequate resources, and the difference in language in 
Puerto Rico and in the background experience of both islands from 
that of the States intensified the problems normally encountered in 
setting up new programs. The insular agencies had been operating 
small assistance programs since 1943, but their payments had been on 
a flat grant basis and there were thousands on the waiting lists in 
Puerto Rico. There are still 50,000 on the waiting list in Puerto Rico. 
and incidentally we have a different matching scale for Puerto Rico, 
and the mother is excluded, as she is not, of course, on the mainland. 


INSTITUTIONAL STANDARD-SETTING AUTHORITIES IN THE STATES 


One of the 1950 amendments required, effective July 1, 1953, that 
a State plan, if it “includes payments to individuals in private or 
public institutions,” provide “for the establishment or designation of 
a State authority * * * responsible for establishing and main- 
taining standards for such institutions.” In preparation for the im- 
plementation of policy necessary to operate under this amendment, the 
Bureau held a meeting a few months ago of representatives of State 
public assistance agencies; of private national religious, fraternal and 
nonsectarian agencies working in the field of maintaining standards 
for private institutions ; of standard-setting authorities in State health 
and welfare departments; and of the United States Public Health 
Service. This advisory group will be called together again at the 
end of the year to analyze the results of the year’s planning and to give 
further consideration to problems that may arise in the implementa- 
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tion of thisamendment. Since many of the private agencies maintain 
homes that will be affected by this amendment, it is hoped that their 
interpretation to their local units will result in cooperation with State 


authorities establishing such standards. 


Very substantial work was required of Bureau staff on the other 
1950 amendments but I will not now take time to omment on this. 
I do, however, wish to point out that the enactment oi the amendments 
increased the workload of the Bureau by a minimum of 30 percent 


ona continuing basis. Drastic changes had to be made in the Bureau’s 


plan of operation so that available staff could be utilized fully in 
carrying out the intent of the Congress as expressed in the amend- 
ments. 

I should also like to comment on the Jenner amendment. As you 
know, section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951 made possible public 
access to disbursement or payment records if a State enacted legis- 
ation specifying the conditions under which such information would 
be made available. This amendment did not repeal the sections in 
the Social Security Act regarding confidentiality of information in 
public assistance records but modified these sections as previously indi- 
cated. Activity in the States related to this amendment has also in- 
creased calls upon Bureau staff for service in interpreting the Federal 
amendment and proposed State legislation and action related thereto. 


POSSIBILITY OF INELIGIBLES RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


You are also, no doubt, aware of the newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity about os om of public assistance. Questions have been raised 
in some areas about the eligibility of recipients for public assistance 
and the size of appropriations for the program. We have found, 
when facts were secured, that the articles on public assistance citing 
extreme cases of ineligibility have distorted and misrepresented the 
facts. Also, the articles often refer to general assistance, but the 
impression given is that they are federally aided assistance payments. 

Many of the articles are obviously biased and usually attempt to 
use individual situations to characterize the entire program. For 
example, publicity was given to a public-assistance recipient in one 
State who was alleged to own a $4,000 speedboat which he used for 
recreation while living on assistance. Upon investigation, it was 
found that he owned an old boat purchased for $800 about 12 years 
before he received aid. The boat had not been used for several years 
because of a hole in the bottom, and efforts to sell the boat for $50 
were unsuccessful. 

The highest percentage of ineligibility for public assistance that 
I have seen, based on actual studies, was less than 3 percent of the 
case load, and, as you know, there are many causes of ineligibility— 
including changes in State laws and administrative practices. The 
number of fradulent cases is very small. The Bureau, of course, does 
not condone the payment of assistance to ineligible persons and has 
worked continuously to help States develop adequate investigatory 
procedures and controls to prevent ineligible people from receiving 
assistance. The percentage of “chiselers” in the relief population is 
probably no greater than in the general population—that is, people 
who leave town without paying their bills, stint on the quality of their 
work or of their product. It is unfortunate that we have chiselers in 
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our society, but we only make a bad matter worse by concluding that 
they are concentrated at any one economic level. 

Because of a few ineligibles, it is often suggested that aid be denied 
to the many who need it, or that their families be reduced to sub- 
standard living through inadequate assistance. One low-income State 
has a family maximum of $50 a month regardless of the size of the 
family or itsneed. The national average in aid to dependent children 
is about $21 per person per month—less than 70 cents a day. This is 
exclusive of other cash and kind resources that may increase total 
income in these families to as much perhaps as $1 per day per person. 
You know what kind of food, clothing, shelter, and other necessities 
‘an be bought with $1 at today’s prices. 

The best, way to prevent ineligible persons from receiving assist- 
ance and to help those receiving aid to rehabilitate themselves as far 
as possible is to strengthen State and local administration. 

A recent study of qualifications of public-assistanee workers shows 
83 percent of the case workers have had no previous training for their 
jobs. This necessitates, on the part of Bureau staff, help to the States 
in planning and carrying out intensive in-service training programs. 
In addition to financial aid, some families need help in home manage- 
ment, in care of their children, and in changing antisocial behavior 
that frequently causes public criticism. To give such help to families 
requires knowledge and skills which many workers do not have. 


DECLINE IN POPULATION DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Contrary to popular belief, the proportion of the population de- 
pendent upon public aid is small and is steadily declining. A decade 
ago, about 11.5 percent of the population received some form of public 
aid. Today less than 4 percent are receiving assistance. This decline 
is all the more notable when we consider that the increase in our total 
population has occurred mainly through increases in the non-wage- 
earning age groups—preschool children have increased 55 percent 
since 1940 and the over-65 age group has increased 37 percent. 

Nevertheless, though numerically few, some public-aid recipients 
represent a manpower potential. If more employment opportunities 
were offered to disabled persons and to able-bodied recipients of old- 
age assistance—particularly those in the 65 through 75 age group— 
some labor shortages could be alleviated and public funds saved. 
Further savings in public assistance would likewise oceur if all em- 
ployed persons were covered by old-age and survivors insurance and 
if benefits were adequate to cover average basic need. 

As time goes on, the expanded old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram can be expected to provide income to meet the basic needs of 
most old people as well as the basic needs of children of insured 
workers who die. But today there are still many older people who 
have not worked in jobs covered by the insurance system long enong! 
to qualify for benefits, or whose benefits do not meet their basic needs. 

The resources of the Bureau in its field staff and departmental 
organization have been coordinated to focus on the policies and 
methods employed by the States in determining need within the 
framework of approved State plans. State and local situations are 
identified in which weaknesses in administration appear to represent 
potential danger spots and subject to public criticism. Specific poli- 
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cies or aspects of administration that are the subject of question and 


criticism are being given special attention. I believe that through 


sound regulations and vigorous, efficient, and positive administration 
ihe assistance rolls can be kept free of recipients who are not in need. 

I was talking with a State administrator recently who had a special 
investigating staff that he brought on at quite a good deal of expense 
to investigate the load, and he was saying how wonderful it was 
that they were finding people who were ineligible. I asked him what 
time he allowed for interviews of the regular case workers with the 
recipients, and it was 10 minutes per worker. I had to point out that 
what he would do would be to have this one clean-up for one period, 
but instead he needed to strengthen his permanent staff and allot 
more time for them to make more careful investigations. 

At previous hearings, the committee has expressed interest in the 
relationships between old-age and survivors imsurance benefits and 
old-age assistance. Included in the material we have made available 
to the committee members is a map—chart A—that shows for each 
State for June 1951 a comparison of the aged persons receiving benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program and under the 
old-age assistance program. 

The solid black bar shows how many aged persons out of each 1,000 
of the population 65 years of age and over are receiving insurance 
benefits and the light bar shows the rate for old-age assistance. The 
States that are shaded—21 in all, including Hawaii—are those in 
which more people receive old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
than old-age assistance. That is quite a change, you see from previous 
periods. 

This map clearly demonstrates the effect of the limitations on cov- 
erage under the old-age and survivors insurance program that existed 
prior to the 1950 amendments. Thus, in most of the agricultural 
South and West, rates for old-age assistance exceed those for old-age 
and survivors insurance. This contrast is even more sharply de- 
lineated in chart B, the next one, which is also available to the com- 
mittee. Here we show what the old-age and survivors insurance rates 
per 1,000 are for the six States with the highest old-age assistance rates 
and for the six with the lowest old-age assistance rates. The old-age 
and survivors insurance rate in the first group of States—those with 
high old-age assistance rates—is just about half what it is in the 
States with the lowest old-age assistance rates. The States included 
in each group are listed at the bottom of the chart. 

Beginning in the fiscal year 1953, some effect of the extension of 
coverage to individuals in occupations hitherto excluded—for example, 
domestic and agricultural workers—should be felt. As of July 1, 
1952, aged individuals in these occupations who have attained six 
quarters of coverage since January 1, 1951, will be eligible to draw in- 
surance benefits. We estimate that, of this new group of aged bene- 
ficiaries, a monthly average of about 35,000, who would otherwise have 
received assistance, will not be on the rolls, and that a like average 
monthly number will need less assistance than would otherwise have 
been required. 

We have also made available to the committee other charts and 
some information on work load and staffing of the Bureau. I will 
be glad to discuss any of these if there is any special interest. 
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I want to add, Mr. Fogarty, that I understand you asked Mr. Alt. 
meyer for some figures with regard to savings in State funds, and ] 
have some information on that which I will lad to give you. 

Mr. Foaarry. We will insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Apart from general economic conditions there were two major factors re 
sponsible for savings in State and local expenditures in 1951. There were the 
1950 amendments liberalizing the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act and the amendment to title IV authorizing Federa! 
participation in payments to the needy adult caretaker in families receiving 
aid to dependent children. These two factors are discussed below. 

The following table shows the estimated annual savings in assistance pay- 
ments from State and local funds attributable to the increase in OASI benefits 
and to new OASI benefits. These figures were estimated on the basis of the 
States’ experience from September 1950, when the first effects of the old-age 
and survivors insurance amendments on the assistance rolls occurred, through 
March 1951. Though some additional effect occurred after March 1951, the 7- 
month period on which these estimates are based reflects the major effect of 
the amendments on State and local expenditures. 


Old-age assistance and aid to dependent children—Estimated annual savings in 
assistance payments from State and local funds because of increased and new 
OASIT benefits! 


{In thousands] 


Old-age |Aid to de- Old-age | Aid to de- 
assist- pendent assist- | pendent 
ance children ance children 





| 








Alabama 
Alaska | t 
Arizona : New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
California 7, 317 ‘ New Mexico. .-...... 
Colorado. .........- 924 882 2 eg, SR ee 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware -_- 30 North Dakota____-__. 
District of Columbia. ig § Ohio 
PigtOa ec castes ‘ . Oklahoma 
Georgia } ) OF ee este EC 
awn 5 a : Pennsylvania 
Idaho ‘ Rhode Island____.__- 
Tilinois South Carolina. -_-.. 
—— | 665 South Dakota 
REESE ie ERS: 





Louisiana 

NE SR Caeae 
Maryland 5 Washington 
Massachusetts... _._- 7 Z West Virginia 
Wisconsin... _-_._.- 
Minnesota |} Wyoming... ---_--- 
Mississippi | 























1 Based on experience of State public assistanceagencies, September 1950 to March 1951. 


Prior to the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act there was no pro- 
vision for Federal financial participation in payments for the needy adult care- 
taker in families receiving aid to dependent children. The amendment, which 
became effective in October 1950, permitted Federal participation in such pay- 
ments at the rate of three-fourths of the first $12 per needy adult and half the 
balance up to a maximum payment of $27 in each individual case. The follow- 
ing table shows the annual rate cf expenditures from State and local funds in 
the quarter preceding the efiective date of the amendment and in the second 
quarter following the effective date. Not all of the change in State and local 
expenditures, however, is related to this amendment. The declines in State 
and local expenditures also reflect the drop in number of families aided that 
occurred in most States between the two periods; the extent of the drop varied 
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considerably from State to State. Where increases in State and local expendi- 


tures are shown, they always reflect increases in the average monthly payment 
per family. 


Annual rate of State and local expenditures for aid to dependent children prior to and 
after October 1950 when Federal matching became available for payments for needy 
adult caretaker 

{In thousands] 


| 
| 





Annual State and local 
expenditures 


Annual State and local 
expenditures 








| 
| 
| 


State | | 
| Prior to} After | 7 
cb yi _| Net 
amend- | amend- | change 


| 
. fi 
Prior to| After | Net |! 
amend- | amend- | change || 
ment! | ment? 7 ! ment! | ment | 
| 1] 





| 
| 
tal United | Missouri 592 | 
States - -. Monitana..::...:.-...| 1,305 
fm Nebraska.........-...| 2, 189 | 
Alabama... a ,6 ; +307 || New Hampshire-_-.-_- ‘ 
fy eee aa | ; 78 || New Jersey 
AYERS 5 <5 ok : Bey New Mexico____.__- 
California............ 35s 3,131 | , 221 || New York 
CRIME ous Lcecinas. 2, 918 2, 908 3 || North Carolina -_..-._| 
North Dakot 
193 "ARERR arene 
|| Oklahoma. -_---- 
\ . Oregon 
Georgia 3 , B5E 53 || Pennsylvania... .-- 
Idaho... e 71 2 || Rhode Island_- 
inoi | ; South Carolina. 
South Dakota_- 
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Total eontinen- ! Mississippi-.--._.__-. - | $1, 066 
iH | 
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i| Vermont..........- . 

| Virginia. - 

| Washington 

| West Virginia - 
Wisconsin 





Minnesota __.- 











1 Based on rate during July-September 1950. 
* Based on rate during January-March 1951. 





Miss Hory. Do you have any questions on these other charts? 

Mr. Focarry. In 1952 you requested $1,300,000,000 and you received 
$1,150,000,000 ? 

Miss Horry. That is right. 


1952 GRANTS ALLOCATED TO STATES THROUGH DECEMBER 1951 


Mr. Fogarty. How much of that $1,150,000,000 has been allocated ¢ 

Mr. Truretson. The obligations as of December 31 are $1,205,000,- 
000. That is the cash advances to the States. 

Mr, Fogarry. You must be talking about fiscal year 1951% I am 
asking about the current year. 

Mr. Denton. Only $1,150,000,000 was appropriated. 

Miss Hory. That figure is wrong. 

Mr. Truetson. As of December 31, obligations totaled $888,000,000, 
which leaves $262,000,000 unobligated. 

Mr. Fogarry. $262,000,000 unobligated? That is as of Decem- 
ber 31? 

Mr. Truetson. That is correct. 





EXPLANATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR GRANTS 


Mr. Fogarry. What do you anticipate will be obligated in the fiscal 
year of 1952? 

Mr. Trueison. The total requests? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Truetson. Around $1,150,000,000. 

Miss Hory. We are not sure, you see, of the last two quarters. 

Mr. Foearry. I know you are not sure, but what is your best 
estimate ? 

Miss Hory. We think that we may have to come back for a sup- 
plemental, but a small one, of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000, probably, 
at the outside. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1953 you are asking for $1,140,000,000, which is 
$10,000,000 less than was appropriated in 1952? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Now, you had about $92,000,000 left over from 1951? 

Miss Hory. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. That has been allocated ? 

Mr. Truetson. That was returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Fogarry. That was returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Truetson. Yes. 

Miss Hory. You see, with all the new amendments we were off some- 
what on our estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; I know. It was just a matter of guessing with 
you because of the new law. 

Miss Hoey. Yes. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished the com- 
mittee :) 

The $92,000,000 referred to ($92,319,572) is the balance left of the $275,000,000 
made available in June 1951 from the 1952 appropriation which was for grants 
for the first quarter of 1952, made in advance of the quarter. The budget shows 
an unobligated balance of $75,000,000 at the close of 1951. The unobligated bal- 
ance is what is returned to the Treasury. It is now estimated that this unobli- 
gated balance of 1951 to be returned to the Treasury will be about $78,000,000. 

Mr. Focartry. What are these deductions of $275,000,000, indicated 
as “available in the prior year”? 

Mr. Trueison. That is the result of the language in the Appropria- 
tion Act which permits our making payments for the next fiscal year 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year, so there is an overlap there 
between fiscal vears. 

Miss Hory. You see, many of the States need Federal money before 
they make the State payments. That provision enabled us to draw on 
the new appropriation to make the payment before the 1st of July for 
the beginning quarter of the new year. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarry. You anticipate an increase of $4,500,000 in old-age 
assistance for the coming year? Is that right? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought that was going down instead of up? 

Miss Hory. The numbers of recipients are going down, but the cost 
is going up because the States are trying to bring cost figures up to 
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current prices. So, the number of individuals goes down but the cost 
goes up slightly. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarry. You anticipate a decrease of $30,000,000 in aid to 
dependent children ¢ 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that because of the tight labor market ? 

Miss Hory. There are some interesting figures on that. In the last 
fiscal year 100,000 families were dropped. More than 44,000 mothers 
were able to earn enongh to support their children without further 
Federal aid. Almost as many fathers, about 41,000, took on support 
of the children who had previously been dependent. They included 
fathers who had either recovered from serious Cisabilities or who had 
been able to find employment in spite of their handicaps. Earnings of 
children helped to bring economic independence to over 6,000 families, 
and in 7,500 families adults in the home other than the child’s parents 
took on their support. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


Mr. Focarry. You show an increase of $1,274,000 in aid to the blind. 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. More States are taking advantage of this program? 

Miss Hory. You remember the Federal act was amended so Missouri 
and Pennsylvania could come in, and there were those two new pro- 
grams. Then, of course, the exemption of earned income of $50 in 
relation to the blind means a number of people who had previously 
not been eligible are now eligible. 


AID TO THE DISABLED 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $14,000,000 additional for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled ? 

Miss Hoey. Yes, because this is a new program. We have 32 State 
plans in operation, but four more plans that will be approved are 
in, and we expect other States that did not have legislative sessions in 
1951 will get legislation and will have plans this year. 


STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fo«arry. In State and local administration you show a reduc- 
tion of $500,000 for the old-age assistance program. 

Miss Hory. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is the cause of that reduction / 

Miss Hoey. The fewer number of cases to investigate. The States 
do not need as many workers, you see, with a decreased case load in 
both ADC and old-age. 

Mr. Foaarry. How does that compare with your increase of $4,500,- 
000 for payments to recipients under the old-age assistance program ¢ 

Miss Hory. Well, the investigation, whether they made higher pay- 
ments or not, would be the same. You would not need more staff to 
make higher payments. The $4,500,000 is for increased assistance 
payments, not for staff service to those individuals. 
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Mr. Fogarty. You show a decrease of $1,000,000 in administration 
of aid to dependent children. 

Miss Horr. That is again your decreased number of cases. There 
is quite a drop. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase of $1,500,000 for 
administration of the program for the permanently and _ totally 
disabled ? 

Miss Horry. The States had to increase staff because they took on a 
new type of program with which they were not familiar; so, they had 
to have the services of doctors and medical social workers that they 
did not have before. 


ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Focarry. What is this adjustment of $77,000,000% Where does 
that come from ? 

Mr. Trurxson. That is the type of adjustment I referred to earlier 
that has to do with using next year’s appropriation prior to the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in making advances to the States. 

Mr. Focarry. You want $77,000,000 out of next year’s appropria- 
tion available prior to July 1 of this year ? 

Mr. Truerson. That is what it will be. 

The following was subsequently submitted to the committee: 

The $77,000,000 is the net of +$92,319,572 +-$260,000,000 and —$275,000,000 
at page 266 of the budget. The amount wanted out of next year’s appropriation 
is $260,000,000, which will be used for obligations for grants for the first quarter 
of 1953, but made in June of this fiscal year. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you said in your statement, Miss Hoey, that 
for salaries and expenses for your agency the 1953 estimate of $1,649,- 
000 is $19,000 less than the appropriation for 1952. 

Miss Hory. Yes, with the supplemental. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is the supplemental request ? 

Mr. Truetson. The supplemental request for this year is $108,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Has the Bureau of the Budget allowed that yet! 

Mr. Trvetson. It is now under consideration. 

Mr. Stepnens. We have been advised unofficially that is the figure 
as of this week, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. If the Bureau of the Budget allows you $108,000, 
how much will you have for this work in 1952? 

Mr. Truetson. If you take the regular appropriation of $1,600,- 
000, less the transfer to the Agency of $40,000 for defense activities, 
it leaves $1,560,000. Adding the $108,000 supplemental, it would 
give a total of $1,668,000. 

Mr. Srerpnens. Page 40 in the justification, Mr. Chairman, will 
give you a little clearer picture of that. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of the pay increase costs do you expect 
to absorb in fiseal 1952? 

Mr. Truetson. The total costs of the pay increases for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are estimated at $120,000; so, we will be absorbing 
$12,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all you can absorb in 1952? 
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Mr. Truetson. Our obligations as of December 31 are $811,930, 
which would leave a balance of $748,070. With the absorption of 
approximately $12,000, it would leave about $736,000 for the last 
6 months. We estimate that we will need for the last 6 months about 
$844,000, which will leave a deficit of $108,000. 


SAVINGS TO STATES DUE TO NEW AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. You said on an annual basis you estimate that these 
amendments will represent a savings of $75,000,000 in assistanee pay- 
ments. 

Miss Horry. That is right for 1953. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of which the Federal share represents about half. 
How much would that amount to in savings to the States? 

Miss Hory. About $39,500,000 in State and local funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. $39,500,000 of savings for 1952? 

Miss Hoey. That is right based on the States’ rate of savings from 
September 1950 through March 1951. 

Mr. Focartry. Now, do you have a table showing the savings by 
States ? 

Miss Hory. Yes, but these notes are not in particularly good shape. 
I will send them up to you. I have the savings by States and can 
give you that. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the case of Rhode Island, the saving will be 
$316,000 ? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Would you explain how these savings are effected ? 

Miss Hory. Where the old-age and survivors benefits were in- 
creased. People who had a very low benefit before had to be supple- 
mented by old-age assistance. Their assistance payments were dis- 
continued or reduced; so the States saved money. Also, a lot of 
people did not have to come on the rolls. There were some other 
reductions that you might be interested in. You recall that the 1950 
amendment to provide Federal funds for the needy adult caretaker 
saved the States money because previously most of them were making 
payments and ineluding that person over the Federal maximum for 
the children. The States have saved about $38,000,000. 

Mr, Fogarry. Will you have those two tables put in the record 
either here or at the end of your general statement ? 

Miss Hory. Yes. I will give you both of those. 

(The tables appear on p. 276.) 


STATE SAVINGS AS RESULT OF PROGRAM FOR DISABLED 


Miss Horry. Then the States receiving Federal aid for assistance 
to permanently and totally disabled saved State money as a great 
many of those people were on general assistance financed entirely out 
of State funds. Now, these savings are a little more difficult to esti- 
mate, but reductions of 20 percent or more in State and locally fi- 
nanced general assistance programs were reported by 25 of the 32 
States and other jurisdictions that are receiving Federal aid for the 
permanently and totally disabled. In contrast only 6 of the 21 juris- 
dictions that are not receiving Federal funds for the new program 
reported reductions of as much as 20 percent in general assistance 
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costs between September 1950 and September 1951. September 1950 
was the month before the amendment went into effect. 

In most instances, the greatest reductions in State and locally 
financed general assistance programs have occurred in States that 
qualified for Federal aid earlier in the year. Therefore, further sav- 
ings in State and local funds can be expected as the new programs 
develop. Rhode Island does not have an approved plan as yet. 

Mr. Fogarry. For the permanently and totally disabled ¢ 

Miss Horry. Yes. They are working on it, but it has not been 
approved yet. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is causing the delay ? 

Miss Hory. Just preparing the plan, I guess, and we have been 
working on it with them. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put into the record the States that have not 
taken advantage of this program as yet? 

Miss Hoey. I will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

States that have not submitted plans for the program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled are: Arizona, California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Tennessee, and Texas. Also, the Territory of Alaska has not 
submitted a plan for this program. 

Miss Hory. As you know, Nevada has no approved plans for chil- 
dren, blind, and permanently disabled. They have only old-age. 


STATES PERMITTING DIRECT PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. There are only 14 States that have a program per- 
mitting direct payments to vendors for medical services? 

Miss Hory. Yes. Quite a substantial number of those 

Mr. Foearry. Only 14? 

Miss Hory. Fourteen. A number of them are trying to work out 
a plan by which they can allocate into a pooled fund a small amount 
like two or three or five dollars each month, and then pay out of that 
for the medical care when needed. We would count it an assistance 
payment when the money is paid into that pooled fund. If they can 
do that, they can take care of a good deal more medical care than 
they could otherwise. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put in the record the 34 States that have 
not taken advantage of that program ? 

Miss Hoey. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And also the nine that have not taken advantage of 
the program for assistance payments in public medical institutions? 

Miss Hoey. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. And the 30 who have not taken advantage of the 
exemption of up to $50 earned income in aid to the blind ? 

Miss Hory. That is not effective, you know, on a mandatory basis 
until July 1952. So we are working with them now. Some have just 
postponed compliance until that date. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

States that have not submitted plan material to permit direct payments to 
venders for medical service are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
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Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. These include the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia, The 14 States with approved plans—mentioned 
earlier—included the Virgin Islands. 

States that have not submitted plan material pertaining to assistance payments 
in public medical institutions are Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Lowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
thode Island, and Texas, The 40 States that had subm‘: ed plan material— 
mentioned earlier—inecluded the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

States that have not submitted plan material permitting exemption of up to 
$50 of earned income in the aid-to-the-blind program are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 
These also include the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


PROBLEMS IN AID-TO-DEPENDENT-CHILDREN PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. This problem of desertion and abandonment of fam- 
ilies has had quite an impact on the aid-to-dependent-children pro- 
gram, has it ? 

Miss Hory. Yes; but, you see, as the children whose parents have 
died go off assistance and are taken care of under old-age and survivors 
insurance, among the children who are left on the rolls, proportion- 
ately more are illegitimate or deserted or absent-from-home cases. 

Mr. Focarry. What can you do about that problem ? 

Miss Hory. Congress asked us to have these cases referred to law- 
enforcement officials. I have talked with States where they have had 
this procedure for a long time. They would have to refer cases to the 
sheriff in the county. He has no money to go after the man even if 
they know where he is. So it becomes just a gesture unless your law- 
enforcement people have the authority to pick up the person and the 
money to go after him and bring him back. 

The difficulty is that most of those people who do desert are people 
who have been unstable emotionally all along. They have been irregu- 
lar workers. Even if you bring them back it does not mean they are 
going to be self-supporting and maintain their families tomorrow. 

Mr. Focarry. In cther words, there is not much you can do about it ? 

Miss Hory. There is not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even in States where law-enforcement agencies have 
the power ? 

Miss Hory. That is right. 

(Remarks off the record. ) 

Miss Hoey. It is a very difficult problem for the States. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a problem up my way, and there is not much 
they can do about it. 

Miss Hory. These cases need long-time, intensive psychiatric treat- 
ment, which services most communities do not have. With staff, many 
of whom are untrained, you have people working with these cases 
who are wholly unequipped to handle difficult cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything you can do about that lack 
facilities ? 

Miss Horr. We are going to really try to work on this amendment 
and evaluate results, We have asked judges and all kinds of other 
qualified people to help us see if we can make this amendment effective, 
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to see if it works or not. I do not have a great deal of hope. If the 
occasional person who has gone away because he has been very dis- 
couraged because of some overwhelming odds were brought back 
and had a job, yes, that would be all right. That would be the ex- 
ceptional case; this I knew as I worked with these cases for years. 
It is not an easy problem. 
As to the numbers of illegitimate children on the rolls, there is a 
great deal of er:ticism on that score. The actual numbers that are 

etting assistance are only 1 out of 4 actually. The numbers of 
illegitimate children have increased; they always do after a war 
period. It takes time and skilled service to work with people like 
that and effect change. 

We expect some very good results from the establishment of stand- 
ard-setting for the institutions. You know how many old people 
have been burned in homes that are substandard. If the States really 
will work effectively on licensing and inspection that might do a 
great deal of good in preventing disasters and raising standards. 
That is why we got the agencies that are maintaining these homes to 
work with us on the standards so they will be more acceptable. 


PROBLEM OF CREATING EMPLOYMENT FOR HANDICAPPED AND AGED 


Mr. Focarry. You say if more employment opportunities were of- 
fered to disabled persons and to able-bodied recipients of old-age 
assistance some labor shortages could be alleviated and public funds 
saved. That is a big problem; is it not? 

Miss Hoey. A very big problem. 

Mr. Focarry. It is very difficult for people over 50 to get a job? 

Miss Horry. Even over 45. With women it is much worse. 

Mr. Focarry. What is being done about that? 

Miss Hory. We have had a group in the Federal Security Agency 
that has been trying to work on this problem. We have done a great 
deal in trying to educate people about the need for changing employ- 
ment practices. If more people are living to be much older, as they are 
through public health and other measures, and you have this enor- 
mous increase of people over 65; this coupled with the increase in the 
number under 18, makes it pretty hard on the group in between to 
support those two dependent groups. Therefore, it seems to me that 
people ought to be able to work as long as they are able to do so even 
if they have to shift jobs and take less responsibility. At least they 
can work while they are able to do it and be self-supporting. 

This would mean changes in insurance policies. The insurance 
companies have to be willing to have policies cover older persons ani 
handicapped people. Employers cannot continue to say today at 64 
you are a fine worker and tomorrow at 65 you are out, you are through, 
there is nothing you can do. | 

It is the whole community attitude that has to be changed. 

Mr. Focarry. Has any headway been made on this problem ? 

Miss Horry. We think some has. I participated just recently in a 
meeting where we brought in the employment manager of one of the 
big companies and asked him about it, and we are trying to get him 
interested in seeing that the employment policies in his company are 
pe He got quite interested. But it needs a great deal of public 
education. 
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Mr. Foeartry. Nothing constructive has been done up to this date ? 

Miss Hory. The Employment Service has been really doing a great 
deal. You need to do counseling with these old people. The worst 
cases, of course, are the manual workers who are not trained for 
anything. The man who is a skilled workman, the employers are 
willing to keep on. They will make concessions for him. They 
know him. They cannot replace him readily. But the man who is 
only an untrained, unskilled worker, particularly if he has a handicap, 
is the problem ; it is almost impossible to get him a job. If he gets out 
of a job, that is the worst. If you lose a job it is difficult getting a 
new one. If you are on a job it is not so hard to stay on. 

Mr. Fogarry. There are many industries and public utilities that 
will not employ a new man unless he is under 27 or 28. 

Miss Hory. That is right. Yet all the figures, all the studies made, 
show older workers lose less time than younger workers. They are 
not the people who are out because of sickness. They keep coming 
regularly. . They know how precious that job is. The employment 
experience of older and hatidioaaped workers is very good—if you 
could only get employers to listen to that. 


STATISTICS ON RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, on what you have designated as chart A, it 
shows that in Rhode Island 396 out of every 1,000 persons 65 and over 
receive benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And 138 out of every 1,000 receive old-age assistance. 

Miss Hory. Yes, and the national average is 220, so Rhede Island 
is way below the national average. 

Mr. Foearry. What is the average for old-age and survivors in- 
surance ¢ 

Miss Hoey. It is 247. You will see the States if you look at 
chart C. 

Mr. Focarry. How do those figures compare with figures prior 
to the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act ? 

Mr. 'Truetson. There is a table in the last year’s hearings which 
provides State-by-State detail on that. I do not have a copy of it 
here. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you get that table and put it in the record? 

Miss Horry. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And also a table which you can prepare from this 
chart, showing the number of recipients per 1,000 population 65 years 
of age or more. 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Number of aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and survivors insurance! and 
number receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 years and over in each 
State? June 1950 


if } 

| OAS bene- | OAA reeipi- || | OAST bene- | OAA recini- 
State ficiaries per | ents per 1,000 |) State | ficiaries per | ents per 1,000 
oe 1,000 aged | aged popu- || si | 1,000aged | aged popu- 

| population | lation i} | population | lation 

j | ; 

United States. | 170 | 226 || Maryland. __- ee | 148 63 
Wace ratte od Montana : 141 | 274 
Rhode Island __--- 301 | 150 Utah SN ae | 139 | 241 
Connecticut } 114 || Colorado. .....-.--...] 139 | 113 





Massachusetts 223 Idaho 127 | 226 
New Jersey 61 || District of Columbia _.| 125 | 47 
Pennsylvania 103 || Alabama ome 124 | 454 
New Hampshire 122 | Missouri 124 | 309 
Hawaii 126 |, Minnesota al 121 | 205 
Maine 160 || Louisiana cewk cdi 118 | 734 
°* New York 94 Virginia Re ERE ae 116 R5 
California } 309 |) North Carolina_.._.-| 114 | 284 
Delaware 65 || Kentucky._.--_-- 108 | 284 
Michigan 222 | Kansas. PES, 101 | 196 
Washington 332 || Georgia j 100 478 
Oregon 164 | South Carolina 99 383 
West Virginia 208 | lowa | 98" 175 
Illinois 168 || Tennessee __- : | 4 279 
Ohio 166 || Arkansas eo nial o4 521 
Nevada 241 Oklahoma _____- | 94 600 
Vermont 171 Nebraska 91 | 186 
Florida 297 Texas oa 88 | 420) 
Wisconsin 166 New Mexico 3 | 79 303 
Wyoming 265 || South Dakota | 62 225 
Arizona 234 || Mississippi | 60 469 
Indiana 132 || North Dakota ened 52 195 





1 Primary, wife’s, widow’s, and parent’s benefits in current-payment status at end of June. 
2 Pased on Bureau of the Census data on population 65 years of age and over, April 1950; data are from 
preliminary tabulations. 


Number of aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and survivors insurance ' and 
number receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 years and over in each 
State,2 June 1951. 


Old-age 


ers Old-age | ST he 
OAST bene- | OAST bene- assistance 


Sry assistance ead 
ficiaries per MEaStaNE ficiaries per 








State 1.000 aged gs oad a State | 1,000aged | ey rot ial 

population population population | population 

-_ - — —— -—— — }_ — 

United States_. 247 220 || Missouri-_- -- 309 
- ~ = Montana 230 
Alabama 189 448 | Nebraska 174 
Arizona s 233 319 |; Nevada. --. 252 
Arkansas 138 | 425 | New Hampshire 124 
California - 300 317 New Jersey | 57 
Colorado 208 416 New Mexico | 136 | 323 
Connecticut 358 112 || New York | 301 | a0 
Delaware 283 60 || North Carolina 1i6 | 273 
District of Columbia 196 50) North Dakota R85 187 
Florida : 283 | 292 || Ohio ebie } 263 | 158 
Georgia 151 463 || Oklahoma _----- | 139 | 506 
Hawaii | 320 121 Oregon eesSaakaed 311 | 174 
Idaho 199 253 Pennsylvania | 311 | 89 
Illinois 267 154 ||) Rhode Island 396 | 138 
Indiana 248 135 || South Carolina 148 | 373 
Iowa 154 179 || South Dakota_- 102 | 218 
Kansas 153 198 || Tennessee : | 154 280 
Kentucky 164 285 Texas f | 145 | 424 
Louisiana 165 | 671 | Utah ae ean 220 °| 232 
Maine 308 161 || Vermont : | 239 | 174 
Marviand 252 70 Virginia. fe 184 | O1 
Massachusetts 353 225 Washington | 300 | 331 
Michigan 288 211 West Virginia 259 | 187 
Minnesota 187 204 Wisconsin | 239 | 168 
Mississippi 11 116 W voming 203 238 


1 Old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, and parent’s benefits in current-payment status at 
end of June. 

2 Rased on Bureau of the Census data on population 65 years of age and over, April 1950; data for a few of 
the States are from preliminary tabulations. Population data for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands 
not available. 
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Mr. Truetson. I have a table here like the one we included in the 
record last year. That is State by State. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where is the one in last year’s record that compares 
with this chart ? 

Mr. Truetson. We do not have one like chart A. We have this 
kind of a table. This is the first year that we have prepared a map 
tyne of chart. 

Mr. Focarry. The State of Louisiana is quite high, is it not? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. As I remember, the State of Louisiana always had a 
high ratio. 

Miss Hoey. It has 671 per 1,000 on old-age assistance. 

Mr. Focarty. Is that because of their State pension system ? 

Miss Hory. Well, it is due to a number of things. They are quite 
liberal in their eligibility requirements. For example, on real prop- 
erty, they have no maximum and they allow $1,500 in personal prop- 
erty, $500 in cash, the rest in insurance or other assets. That for a 
low-income State is pretty liberal. At the moment we have some 
amendments from them which would even further liberalize old-age 
assistance. I have raised a question as to whether reasonably you 
could consider the people in need who had a combination of these re- 
sources. Not many will have, but it is possible. So we are raising 
some questions about those. 

It is a low-income State. The average per capita income is only 
about $1,000 as compared with the national average of $1,400. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. Chart B just shows the six highest and the six low- 
est States ? 

Miss Horry. That is right. All the low-income States are high be- 
cause of the need. Alabama is 448 as compared with 671 for Lou- 
isiana. But Georgia is 463, Texas 424, and Arkansas 425. Even 
Mississippi is 416. The need is so terrific. 

Mr. SterHens. Oklahoma is about second to Louisiana. 

Miss Hory. Yes; it is. It has always been very high. The need is 
great. Colorado, as you notice, is high even though they have a rela- 
tively high old-age-insurance rate. Their method of determining need 
accounts for this. They have a fund from earmarked “taxes,” and all 
the money in that fund has to be distributed to the old-age-assistance 
recipients. They have tried to get a constitutional amendment in 
Colorado to change this, but were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this chart C? 

Mr. Truetson. This chart C is very closely related to chart A, but 
here you have on old-age and survivors insurance; for example, the 
recipient rate per thousand aged population ranked from highest to 
lowest, with Rhode Island high at 396 per thousand on old-age and 
survivors insurance. Then it ranges down to Puerto Rico, with one 
per thousand. 

Mrs. Wesr. The information is exactly the same as on the map. 

Mr. Fogarry. The State of New Jersey has only 57 per thousand? 

Miss Hory. That is right. They are not very liberal in their poli- 
cies of eligibility. 

Mr. Focarry. It is because of the strict eligibility requirements the 


State has? 


94652—52—pt. 1——-19 
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Miss Hoey. Right. 


It is only since the old-age-insurance program has now gone beyond 
old-age assistance in numbers benetenng that the community is begin- 
ning to see there are two methods of taking care of old people. They 
talk about old-age pensions, and they mean old-age assistance. They 
never even knew about people with old-age insurance. But as that 
number increases, then we ought to have less emphasis on old-age 
assistance. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENT FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarty. Chart G shows the average monthly payments of 
public assistance in the public-assistance program. We will put the 
figures in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Cuart G.—Public assistance: Average monthly payment, June 1951 





OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE—continued 
Dollars per Dollars per 
recipient recipient 
United States average __.______ 48.234 Pemiessee 2 ee ae 29. 24 
Celoradoi: 3... 2hcch eel gb 76. 41 | Delaware...- on es eo es 28. 85 
CST Tia g (1) ReaemMnanesmanpen sr eee see 9, «amine G7; OF | West Virginig... gc 26, 29 
By 5 EP a cHIES SSeS, 62.13 | South Carolina______._.._-___ 25.10 
Maabarhusetteis....o5 cs G1: 468} Georsiac oe eo ees 24.17 
Conmecticwtii2861 slick 60.58 | North Carolina__...--_ 99 47 
Alaska. css oh ey bt SF1461 Virwinias Ges es Be 29 09 
WW WOMEN oc eee sco Bape SS eae ans 2 ge Tene be Pena 21. 21 
1, SRE RE RO Doan yasgn Sone Ems! Spam CNE Ro Sh OE) ATRORNOR 20, 90 
NeW Work Se Oe ee a ee 20. 67 
be ROSEN RRN CSS i oo: BOND ohed Sele 54. 20 | Mississippi_______ Sse, ck eee 18. 41 
Waa is Sigs Set ere 53, 61] Virgin Islands... 2 2. 10. 88 
aS a a itt ee ao OO. D4) Puerto Bigg i te 7.66 
NGYUL. . eee 50. 45 
Dea 99 0} MP 7 OBPENDENT, cHTtonEN' 
New Jersey — ~~~ 25 pods 49.14 Dollars per 
age i 49.13 family 
CORR eS i ere 48. 64| United States average... _____ 73. 39 
District of Columbia__-_----- —- 47. Gb } California i202) 232 41 01 
Wivhiwen 6.5265 cou. So es 47.04 | North Dakota__._--__- 223. -_ 109. 81 
Tpewisiana. 5. ss ashscnquny + 46. 61 | Massachusetts... 109. 26 
oS Sl ait tee Re a ENN Ee AG RST OU NOK a 107. 81 
PO es Me. 27 | Somer iCet. oe 107. 59 
Rhode Tetand 6 eo 45:37 FW consi. ES. Ce 105. S0 
| SRS Mr rte ye 0ge ca nape SY Meee 46S £7” 44, OO POROROR. oo ees 105. 10 
Lh) Ee sete Sane edi Su ra ee ene AG GSC AON. is eek as ees ic 105. 07 
New Hampshire_____._.-------- BG EF VERO de eso 5 sg Sete nie ~ 103. 65 
ee ee rr 43.25 | New Hampshire____--__. 102. 06 
Witbotiblie i 9 for re ere 43. 07 | Washington___--__-____..-___ 98. 91 
Meleesi cs sot as as 42:75 + WYOMMNNS. cul oe eto 2s 98. 55 
ee eee At a Seer MPa aT are OD OS VALIOIR So ie ok eles ae 98. 40 
Mites Dewees My Tit AO ei se 97.3 
PN ee oe 38. 78 | District of Columbia___.-_---___ 96. 75 
ee SOI eda RN i eae nD BS od | New Jersey... 93. 97 
Marya ei a 13 SB Ob 7 MichiggOfiicsci oa ee 92. 13 
DE Ci ss hc ikigs rcakak Se St | Comrago .j oie ce e's 91, 23 
pT REPRE RRE SRR PE rates’: 36. 59 | Minnesota___._.--....__._--__ 90. 52 
EERE SRC Bek 2a sae Meet Sn Ee tee FR occ pe eee 88. 99 
TUNIS oo ea ol aes 33. 73 | Rhode Island_____-_-__~--~___ 87. 29 
ph > ¢ |. Mageeageey eee ser Mess Bk wey es pawee BS: 78 i: Metmeska os go exe 86.88 


1Not computed for Nevada (less than 50 families). 
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CuHart G.—Public assistance: Average monthly payment, June 1951—Continued 





fond a AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN—con. AID TO THE BLIND—continued 
Thos 4 Dollars per Dollars per 
‘hey : family family 
“hey : jE cs are ele ee CGE Ca in i BEA 45. 56 
that : PIII ect nr nc tbicizcin setae SEER | HPPA. is i kd 44. 56 
: pS SESS CG ROE EF E aO E  o RAIGK. | MPUIRMR oo eee 44, 21 
-age : pO SS SE ean 81:22 | Marylend........ 22 148; 28 
4 TEES HESSD ee) i a Ree FO208 5 PONG ii ok te 2. 63 
is oa tee clk toate | WeyMONt. Se 40. 45 
BEST CN OE V4; te + Mionbart * 5 40. 00 
: tildes ite chrtinn chink ioin wince pissiicindiank 40:42 | Peunsylvania.._..._........___ 39. 71 
s of I  iinia rate oaetnenniencien wnnindtl PEE | SR cicipirimm nen marten nineties 38. 67 
: iit weep Ce 22  \ eae nnn Meee! 
tthe & South Dakota_______________ 69.68 | South Dakota___---_---_- 38. 05 
4 I ee ae 65. 64 | Tennessee____-_--___-----___.__. 37. 59 
; PI nin cps woe itr 68.80 | New; Mexico... iin 37.17 
2 Tee Viren Dis 4 | PORES. 0 mien wire edd. .-- 37. 03 
3 / SEE a eae ees 53.62 | North Carolina__...___________ 34. 45 
¢ Missouri_______ Sit ah ores sit SY D208 | Rentucky. 5. 31.50 
d . DN i ice gies me ce ace! 50.89 | West Virginia_____- ehibisn winnie 31.14 
s a SRI ae Sea eee ee pert si) ee LT 30. 25 
meee r = TT DG ERS Sia ed nee Ab | Geedreig 28. 99 
me a < Tennessee______________.__ --.! @:48 | Seuth Carolina... 27. 46 
29. 4 Se ee, aE | nT: | 
28. = ‘ 5S SA SESE SiS ap mere Te 45. 0¢ | Mississinnl.. 23. 40 
26. =) : eee CP One. BO 6 es tra astieneeensacciceenarsiecack 22: 6T 
=.10 © a te lua 42.14 | Virgin Islands___________._____ 10. 48 
24.17 © Reeen Carolina... _....; .38.62| Puerto Rico... 7.51 
22. 47 4 PU 35. 29 
22.09 ce ee Se Se 
91.21 q Mississippi____________________ 18,93 | 41? TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY 
20,90 weep eeends. A DISABLED ® 
20. 67 4 Puerod Mice 8. 97 
18. 41 2 United States average__________ 44. 87 
10. 838 AID TO THE BLIND” pO TREE IRAE ce de Maen ores -———— 64. 89 
7. 66 A £1 Soe cise in aig Sea 64. 62 
: United States average_.._._____ $6. TE) Sa 5k 63. 55 
1 3 ss _ eN  e g: _ eh  Seaa 58. 99 
@ WU MARANRLOD oc om 76. 20:) Montesa. - 2 se 8: BI 
ars per E Massachusetts_._._._.-._____ SU, aoek 1 On 57. 55 
_ ‘ J : Ce oc gs a ey ie ee eer ei es 54. O1 
73. 32 q Connecticut____. ea ea ee Moe 65.78 | District of Columbia__.________ 53. 94 
111. 01 Sn Ae er eek OO UE eo i tence 53.13 
LO9. 81 Wire 2 ele es ey oe 62.97 | North Dakota____ iiten eetdd a dedersta gees 52. 73 
LOD. 26 EE ne SS OS cee en it | 5 Ri ae ASS gece eee es gery 48. 46 
LOT. 81 Mena OS aR tie KC he SIG 7s Sopris A 47. 15 
LO i 59 Te ee OS st CaS 1S Sie sg ae « Slat a Ai lac Sa a 46. 89 
LOS. S80 Minnesota Sn OT ee 46. 53 
LOS. 10 MG Pr se oe eh yO. i Eg 45. 61 
105. 01 New gersey 22 sie at sg! 1 aleletalle temnaisaiaet iva cae eras 43. 96 
103.65 ie meee Intend ee SU RR ee ue alae 42.94 
102. 06 UFR SESE ere BARR Mg A... MeN pegs ealbage SS SEAR Sp aee UR Ane 42.75 
98. 91 North Dakota....._.. 53, 50 | Pentisyivania* -- 2 42. 42 
98. 55 TAN i RS} BL ee: 53.36 | New Mexico___________ sea Sa sch 41. 73 
98. 40 i ba cE EUES RIS Rice ie Maen ie Oo. tr) SOR Were 39. 04 
97. ol Bre ee Oe: a Ve ae koe 32. 87 
96. 75 District of Columbia___..______ Oar Vee Vere. 32. 47 
93.97 ea ee 51. 66 | South Carolina____-_._________- 32.15 
92. 1s Ree EEE A: OD. AUF II iit on scenic wen 31. 26 
91. = New Hampshire_______________ 49.53 | North Carolina__._.___.._____.. 26. 84 
90. a 4 RL IES SRE Se ea aca AO AT) POR 21.71 
88. 99 i a et a 19. 47 
i | RR eae 45. 62 | Mississippi______-_____________ 16. 72 
so. & 


? Alaska has no program; not computed for Nevada 95 than 50 recipients). 
* Not computed for Rhode Island and the Virgin Islan 
5 No Federal participation. 


8S (less than 50 recipients). 
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CHart G.—Public assistance: Average monthly payment, June 1951—Continued 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE * 


Dollars per 
family 
United States average 45.13 


New York 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE—continued 


Dollars per 
family 

35. 38 

34. 93 


. 25 


. 08 
. 3D 
. 69 
. 27 
25 


57.17 
54. 70 
53. 
53. 
53. 
51. 
51, 


New Jersey 

District of Columbia 
Washington 

Rhode Island 


Connecticut 
Hawaii 
| a ESR RD 49. 
Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania_____- wiijci tiled eeestes cneatie 48. 


Virginia_____ 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

New Mexico. ooo. 
West Virginia__ peenee 
mouth Carolina... 
MON Rbcoec cnc Reet 
North Carolina... ........_-_ 
NOR ii pa 
I ih is 12. 
Mississippi 

New Hampshire WATGQI 2OBDOB eo 
Colorado Puerto Rico 


*Not computed for Florida, Texas, and Vermont (data estimated) nor for Oklahoma 
(complete data not available). 


Maryland 

California 

Minnesota 

Arizona 

Michigan i 

A a och santirancnampeaiaiaichdeigiieniacss 41, 29 
40. 16 
39. 86 





Mr. Focarry. What is the average size family group under the aid- 


to-dependent-children program ¢ 
Miss Hory. Per family—two-and-a-half children and one adult. 


WORKLOAD OF BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. Pages 1, 2, and 3 of the statement regarding increased 
workload will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to read as follows:) 


INFORMATION REGARDING INCREASED WORKLOAD OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


Chart 1, attached, provides information for a 10-year period on the number-of 
Bureau positions authorized by the Congress in relation to the number of State 
public assistance programs. It will be noted that since 1947 there have been 
47 positions transferred to the Bureau from central offices of the Social Security 
Administration for functions formerly performed for the Bureau and financed 
from the central appropriation. The staff of 297 requested for 1953, exclusive 
of the 47 positions, leaves a staff of 250 as compared with 358 positions author- 
ized by the Congress for fiscal year 1943. Thus, it can be seen from this com- 
parison and the information presented below that the Bureau has absoibed ad- 
ditional responsibilities without a corresponding increase in staff. During the 
past several years, legislative and executive action has considerably increased 
the workload and responsibilities of the Bureau. 


I. INCREASED WORKLOAD IN PROGRAM AREAS 


Although the Social Security Act Amendements of 1946 and 1948 brought 
about increases in public assistance grants, the most significant changes in the 
public assistance programs occurred with the enactment of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950... These amendments resulted in (1) establishment of a 
new program for aid to the permanently. and totally disabled; (2) extension of 
all programs to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; (3) Federal financial par- 
ticipation in vendor payments for medical care; (4) increase in grants for all 
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programs; and (5) other extensive changes in public assistance titles, with 
— effective dates of October 1, 1950, July 1, 1951, July 1, 1952, and July 1, 
It is estimated that there will be 198 programs for fiscal year 1953 as com- 
pared with 148 programs prior to the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
: Each public assistance program necessitates Bureau work in several activities— 
‘ Bureau staff of 297 requested for 1953 provides 1144 positions per program as 
P compared with about 2 positions prior to the 1950 amendments. 
: It can be noted from chart 2, attached, that the number of plan provisions are 
more than doubled as a result of the Social Security Act Amendments. This 
increase in the number of plan provisions results in additional work in all of 
the Bureau’s activities. The activities involved for each program and some of 
the effects of the 1950 amendments are presented below. 


Some of the effects of the 1950 





Each program involves— 
1. Analyzing and approving State 
plans and amendments. 


amendments. 
1. Provided for 63 new State pro- 
grams and revisions or additions 









to plans as States take advantage 
of the amendments. 
1 2. Making grants to States. 2. Increased the volume of grants 
a to be processed by approximately 
5 one-third. 

3. Required additional programs 
to be covered. Increased potential 
administrative and eligibility prob- 
lems. 






3. Reviewing State and local op- 
erations to insure proper expendi- 
ture of Federal funds and conform- 

ity with Federal requirements. 

z 4. Interpreting requirements of 4. Required new interpretations 
the Social Security Act. and changes in policies, standards, 
j and procedures due to the amend- 
ments affecting al), public assistance 
programs. Conditions under 
q Which Federal funds will be avail- 
able needed redefining. 

. 5, Consulting with State agencies 5. In establishing new procedures, 
to improve administration and records, methods of control, ete., 
quality of service. in new and technical areas, the 
States have requested and will con- 
tinue to request additional con- 
sultative services from Bureau 
staff. 




















eT Ee Mee te NT ea ee 


Il. INCREASED WORKLOAD IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE AND CLERICAL AREAS 





The salaries and expenses appropriation of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
now contains funds for 47 positions transferred since fiscal year 1947 for func- 
tions formerly performed for the Bureau by central offices of the Social Security 
Administration. In fiscal year 1947, 11 regional office stenographic positions 
were transferred to the Bureau’s appropriation from the central appropriation 
of the Social Security Administration. Under the 1949 Federal Security Agency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, congressional action provided that various 
administrative services and related activities should be decentralized to the 
Bureau, with accompanying transfer of 36 positions. Thus, in addition to an 
increase in program responsibilities, the Bureau has been faced with additional 
administrative responsibilities. These include performing administrative ac- 
counting and auditing functions for the Bureau’s appropriation; providing re- 
cruitment, placement, appointment, and classification services; answering in- 
quiries from the public; maintaining Bureau files and records; making provision 
for regional and departmental stenographie and typing services to replace those 
formerly provided by the central appropriations of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 










Ill. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 





In order to aid in the carrying out of additional responsibilities in an efficient 
and effective manner without propertionate increases in personnel, the Bureau 
has taken and will continue to take actions to assure maximum utilization of 
staff. Some improvements in operations are outlined below. 
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1. Establishment of a Division of State Administrative and- Fiscal Standards 
to provide more effective assistance to State public assistance agencies in im- 
proving the organization and management and fiscal aspects of their programs. 

2. Further delegation of authority to regional staff for taking action on State 
plan material. 

3. Development of a revised outline to clarify and simplify the required con- 
tent of State plans and a revised form for submittal and report of action on 
public assistance plan materials to improve operating procedures. 

4, Integration of all fiscal and accounting functions of the Bureau to provide 
for maximum utilization of staff with the same skills. 

5. Establishment of a Bureau Staff Manual as a single medium of instruc- 
tions on internal operating procedures. 

6. Adopting the “personnel package” system, as described in the Civil Service 
Handbook, for installation in the Bureau. 

7. Integration of the work planning and administrative reporting system 
with the budget process. 

8. Establishment of an orientation training program for new stenographers 
and typists and refresher training sessions for all clerical employees. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton. 
Mr. Denon. I would like to have this chart on page 28 of the 
justifications made part of the record. And bring that down to in- 
clude your estimate for 1953, too. 
(The information referred to reads as follows :) 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


The trend in the number of recipients of old-age assistance from June 1948 
through June 1951 and the estimated average monthly number for the fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953 are as follows: 





Percentage 
change from 


« Number of 
Month and year poate whoa specified 
: cipien ts preceding 

month 





SU TID is ccptesitcn wtassielad esa > cab etd és table vadcndinaeee : 2, 368, 000 +4.3 





PEE PSs bes ce Gacsnskswec sues pice Hideki kd woe Mo tia kame ; 2, 626, 000 +10.9 
tae ane a nigibhein' swathes SREP Pa eee 2, 790, 000 +6. 2 
Fo a RUM ae ae pe daa. gebhe cedceauce cede Kae SSE Seta Tea eet 2, 745, 000 —1.6 
BP Sinai is ck ecinies oir tanliii ad duc dilantk dndsin nap icmiiniaieas ahaaiaundhig bias --| 2, 670, 000 —2.7 
PEP Bank inc ccc s aw ature tence ign ee Sn ee ne are asada pare 2, 570, 000 a 








Mr. Denton. I was just looking at these figures and from 1950 to 
1951 the number receiving old-age assistance in the whole country has 
decreased only 45,000; is that right ! 2 

Mrs. Wrst. W: ell, this is between June 1950 and June 1951. 

Mr. Denvon. That is right—for the fiscal year 1951. Now, did that 
reflect the new social security law? Was that in effect during 1951? 

Mrs. West. Part of it; yes. 

Mr. Denton. Those figures are a little disappointing to me. 

Miss Hory. The reduction in the amount of assistance was the im- 
portant result. Some beneficiaries still had high medical bills and 
other unusual needs and therefore needed some assistance. But about 

294,000 had decreased payments. 

Mr. Denton. Old-age assistance was—what shall I call it—kind of 
a makeshift when it was passed. It was thought that eventually every- 
body would be covered by social security and that old-age assistance 
was just necessary for the people who were over the age where they 
could build up a reserve. It was sort of a temporary expedient. 
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Miss Horry. The lowest paid workers were not covered by social 
security—the agricultural workers, the domestic workers. If every- 
body had been covered from the beginning, old-age assistance would 
have dropped down very much sooner. 

Mr. Denton. I notice your chart A shows in industrial States social 
security is taking the place of welfare, but in your agricultural States, 
it isnot. Welfare payments do not seem to be affected any there. 

Miss Hoey. It will be in °53 because then the people who were 65 and 
are continuing to work can, by that time, draw benefits if they have 
been covered. 

Mr. Denon. Have you made any analysis of it to see what category 
most of these people drawing old-age assistance are in—former indus- 
trial workers, farmers or what ? 

Miss Horry. We have some studies. I would think the majority 
clearly were agricultural. However, there is no Nation-wide study. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I think it would be much better if people 
were under social security. 

Miss Horry. We do too. We have been pleading all along to have 
an extension of old-age insurance. People feel better about contribut- 
ing to their own support in old-age. It would be much better. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT FOR CHILD ABANDONMENT 


Mr. Denton. You spoke about the dependent children where their 
fathers had deserted them. I have tried to get some action on a bill 
sometimes called the “Runaway Pappy” bill. What do you think 
about that. 

Miss Hory. Well, we will be able to tell you better when we have 
had about a year of operations under this referment to law enforce- 
ment officials to see whether bringing them back will solve the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Denton. What law do you have on that now ? 

Miss Hory. Congress in the 1950 amendments said any child, if he 
receives assistance because of the desertion or abandonment of a parent, 
must be referred to a law-enforcement official. Then at that point 
the law-enforcement official works with the parent and finds out where 
the man has gone and tries to bring him back. 

Mr. Denon. I served as prosecutor in my county during the de- 
pression. I would like to know how you can bring them back in a 
great many cases. 

Miss Hory. It is very difficult to do so. Often when he finds you 
are looking for him, he goes some place else. 

Mr. Denton. To bring him back, he must be a fugitive from justice. 
We had a case of a man here in Washington. He was making a very 
good salary. He and his wife had separated and she had come home 
with a child. They were living in my district. We could not bring 
him back beeause it was claimed that he was not a fugitive from 
justice. He had not run off. There was nothing to do about that. 

Miss Hoey. It is a nonsupport case—and that is what we have had 
to be very careful about in working with the States to have them define 
desertion and abandonment. 

Mr. Denron. Then there was another difficulty. Of course, the 
courts could allow money to extradite. At that time Kentucky did not 
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honor Indiana’s requisition. That has since been changed. But even 
so it is a long, tortuous process to extradite anybody, and it is expen- 
sive. Then when they bring him back the same thing often happens all 
over again. 

Miss Horry. Because the man, as I say, is usually an emotionally 
unstable person who has never regularly worked and supported his 
family. 

Mr. Denton. It seemed to me the only way to get at it is to have 
Federal law. 

Miss Horry. That reciprocal agreement act sponsored by the Council 
of State Governments has now been adopted, as I understand, by about 
30 States. 

Mr. Denton. It has not done you any good yet, has it? 

Miss Hoey. No. 

Mr. Denton. I think they have great respect for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a matter of this kind. I do not think you are ever going 
to get a solution to it until you have Federal legislation. It is a 
Federal problem, because the Federal Government is contributing to 
the support of dependent and neglected children. 

Miss Hory. It is a very complicated and difficult problem. If you 
could be sure that the man would then go to work and support his 
family. But he does not, usually. 

Mr. Denton. The only way to handle those cases is to put him 
under a suspended sentence or probation. 

Miss Hory. It is much better than putting him in jail. 

Mr. Denton. The time I am referring to, though, men could not 
get jobs. 

Miss Hory. So it was pretty futile to bring him back. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION COVERING NONSUPPORT OF FAMILIES 


Mr. Denton. Of course the probation officer did try to put him to 
work, but it was practically impossible. But today they can get 
work. Now, do you have any ideas about the “Runaway Pappy” 
bill? 

Miss Hory. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Denron. Would you care to tell me what you think. 

Miss Hory. I think it is one of the most complicated and difficult 
problems we have. In the first place, what is desertion? We have to 
depend upon the States’ laws with respect to the definition of deser- 
tion. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, it would not be desertion; it would be fail- 
ure to support. Desertion is one thing and failure to support is an- 
other. 

Miss Hory. The Federal act only covers desertion and abandonment 
now. 

Mr. Denton. I am proposing to change the Federal act to cover 
nonsupport. 

Miss Horry. I don’t know how enforceable it is. Would you have 
the State officials enforce it or Federal officials ¢ 

Mr. Denton. Federal officials. 

Miss Hory. Well, you would have to increase your probation staff 
to do that. 
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Mr. Denton. Of course. It is the deterrent effect that I am think- 
ing about that would be there. If you did have that under Federal 
supervision, do von think it would be much cf a saving to the Govern- 
ment in reducing the amount we are paying out for aid to dependents ? 

Miss Hoey. I would doubt it very much. 

Mr. Denton. You do not think it would? 

Miss Hory. Many of these men are alcoholics—they are border-line 
mental cases. They come back, get a job for a short period. You 
might save the Federal Government some money, but if they were 
unemployed they would have to be supported on general assistance at 
State expense. 

Mr. Denton. I can think of a number of places where we brought 
them back and the family lived together and there was no more trouble. 

Miss Hoey. I would think that would be the exceptional case. If 
there had been careful handling in the first place, the man would have 
come back with an interview without legal process. 

Mr. Denton. Your idea is that there is practically nothing you can 
do about it ? 

Miss Hoey. I think there is something to do about it, but I think it 
needs much more skilled workers than we have to work with both the 
women and the men involved. 

Mr. Denton. The Federal courts have good probation officers. 

Miss Horry. They do not have enough, though, if you are going to 
take thison. You would have to increase your administrative expense. 

Mr. Denton. Oh, yes. You think the Government would expend 
more trying to enforce the law than they would save in what is being 
spent now ¢ 

Miss Hoey. I really do. I believe we can do something with it but 
the place to do it is on the preventive side before the family actually 
breaks up or immediately afterward—if you could have someone tal 
to the man and woman and see what you could do. 

Mr. Denton. When I was prosecuting, we did not get a case before 
the crime was committed. It was after. 

Miss Hory. Everybody says “Why don’t you prevent it?” But the 
family is broken by the time we get to know them. 

Mr. Denton. My thought is if the Government handled it, it would 
be a sufficient deterrent—they would be more frightened of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Miss Hory. | think that the fear is greatly overrated because these 
people do not logically think things through. Many of them are 
dull mentally and do not really think “If I do this, this is what will 
happen to me.” A few do, but they are the more intelligent and the 
exceptions. 

Mr. Denron. That is all T have.’ 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Busbey. 


REPORT OF EFFECT OF JENNER AMENDMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Miss Hoey, on page 9 of your prepared statement 
you comment on the Jenner amendment. What is your general idea, 
outside of your statement that you have made, as to whether or not 
the Jenner amendment is a good thing, in making the rolls public 
under certain conditions laid down by the State? 
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Miss Horry. You see, that means that children, people who are 
permanently and totally disabled, the blind, as well as the aged, 
have their names made public. Now, under the Jenner amendment 
we have assumed that Congress did not mean that the agency took 
the initiative to publicize names of recipients, but that if a reporter 
came in and wanted to copy the list, he could publicize it. 

I think that publicity Saalionss the agency in rehabilitating peo- 
ple. I think it is not good to label people permanently and totally 
disabled and have everybody in the community know that, or to have 
other children in the schools know that a child is receiving assistance. 
I do not think that helps on rehabilitation. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, in what percentage of the cases, to your per- 
sonal knowledge, has there been a general publicizing of these names 
in the paper? 

Miss Hory. There has not been any publication yet. Only two 
States—Indiana and Illinois—are operating under the amendment so 
far; Alabama starts on January 30. Some other States are consid- 
ering legislation. But I think the anticipated effects of it are greatly 
overestimated. It is not the chiselers who will be deterred by this; 
it is only the people who do not want to have the public know their 
names who will suffer along on some basis without assistance. 

Actually, the number of chiselers or fraud cases is infinitesimal. 

Mr. Bussey. To your personal knowledge, do you know of any 
abuse of the law in Indiana or Illinois so far ? 

Miss Hory. Well, it depends on what you mean by abuse. These 
State laws have very carefully protected the lists. The persons who 
come in to get the information must sign a statement as to the purpose 
they want it for. Now, whether all State legislation will be that 
carefully drawn, I would question. But there have been very few 
people who have come in and asked for information. In one county 
one old man wanted to see his name in print, so he came in to see about 
hisown name. Very few people have actually come in. I don’t think 
people want to humiliate other people. 

If the names are put in the newspapers, I see no way in which you 
can protect them from commercial or political use. Now, Congress 
has said the lists cannot be used for that purpose, but I see no way to 
protect them. 

Before we iad the law we knew of these terrific abuses, not just in 
Ohio but in many States, in which the actual files were sent over to 
the offices of men who were in office and running again for office to be 
used—the old-age assistance lists particularly. 

Mr. Bussey. Assuming the State legislatures provide for some pro- 
tection in things of that kind, don’t you think it has been a means of 
reducing the number of people on the rolls? 

Miss Hoey. It has not. The reduction has come during the last 
year, long before the Jenner amendment was passed. I think some 
very interesting reports have been gotten out by the Indiana State 
agency to show that there has been a declining trend over quite a long 
period and it is not related to the Jenner amendment. 

In either Illinois or Indiana they have had no abnormal drop because 
of the making available of the names to the public. I would doubt 
very much if it will change, except on an infinitesimal basis, the number 
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of recipients. New people may not come for assistance who wouldn’t 
want their names made public. There may be some deterred from 
coming, and there will be a few who will not want the information 
made available who will go off, but it will be a limited number, I am 
sure—a very limited number. 

The idea was that wealthy relatives of the old-age assistance 
recipients would come and take them off the list if they thought the 
names would be published. Now, most of the recipients are in cities 
where the people don’t know each other and they don’t know the 
relatives, so relatives would not be shamed into action. It is only in 
the smaller community where everybody knows everybody else where 
that might happen. 

One legislative committee in one of the States published the names 
in a county and they got them mixed up as to relationships and 
nearly had a suit on their hands for naming the wrong relatives of 
the recipients. It didn’t work out very well and they did not try it 
again. 

Mr. Bussey. I will admit I cannot put my finger on the article, 
but I distinctly recall reading an article someplace that showed that 
the rolls were going down on account of the Jenner amendment. 

Miss Hory. You probably saw it in the Indianapolis Star. They 
said that. But they are the ones who started all this agitation. They 
are not correct. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Denton. About the Jenner amendment, you probably know 
that in Indiana before anybody can see the records under that law, 
they must sign an affidavit. 

Miss Hoey. That is right. 

But I am not sure that other State legislation I have seen will be 
as careful as that. In fact three States—without reading the Jenner 
amendment, which does require that specific legislation is necessary 
stating the conditions under which this information may be made 
available and also providing for prohibition of political and com- 
mercial use—just gave orders on an opinion of the Attorney General 
that the State agencies could operate. We had to say they were not 
in conformity and they stopped it. Now they are proposing legisla- 
tion and it is not nearly as carefully prepared as that in Indiana. 

Mr. Denron. If I remember correctly there is one place where a 
newspaper threatened to bring suit because they could not get the 
record. 

Miss Hory. In one county I think the county attorney said they 
would have to give the information even if an affidavit was not signed. 
But I do not think that was pressed, so far as I understand. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any further statement to make? 

Miss Hoey. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


MARTHA M. ELIOT, M. D., CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

ARTHUR J. LESSER, M. D., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES 

LAURA ELMORE WARREN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 























| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
oui § scliithicngi 
Appropriation or estimate . ___..-.-..-.-.-.------------------. | $1,500,000 | $1, 500,000 | $1, 587, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - ....--- ~+-----|-------------- SS eae oe 
} 
Total available for obligation _ ___- eee | 1, 500, 000 1, 595, 000 1, 587, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated -savings_____--_--- wa----==-| STs ck ck eae sBiinacsn wieekuke.. 
CT TUIRE TI. oii on no perrceninenseeies | 1, 480, 180 1, 595, 000 1, 587, 000 








Obligations by activities 

















Description 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Development of State and local health services for children_.- $487, 250 $540, 935 $542, 013 
2. Development of State and local social services for children _ __| 292, 638 313, 089 311, 140 
3. Research in child life and services for children____- | 238, 014 247, 594 243, 521 

4. Dissemination of information for ameentnae: and others work- 
ing with children. ahah Aes gaie aie . | 273, 784 273, 692 271, 134 
5. Administration _ __--_-- a lgh spl giibatd ancient cobs 188, 494 219, 690 219, 192 
NERS elt Ete DA Sia i ee 1, 480, 180 1, 595, 000 1, 587, 000 

i 








bvca extant by a eines 





| | | 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions_-...........--...------- | 252 | mre 239 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.................--} 3 | 4 
Average number of all employees... .-....-.---...-.-.-.---.-- 239 | 034 | 229 
Average salaries and grades: General schedule proton: | 
Average salary. a ie Se BR ei SABES: OLD ES tae Ae $4, 981 | $5, 576 | $5, 656 
PRS EM oo eee Se eee eee eae GS-7.9 | GS-8.1 | GS-8.1 








Ol Personal services: } 





IIE DRNRII ok ne oe a pene nn eve ante aon gO $1, 169, 217 $1, 276, 740 | $1, 273, 125 
Part-time and temporary positions.___.......-.-...-- | 12,770 18, 585 | 16, 680 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ----.-.-.-----.-- biiegecisth onde 5, 160 | 5,175 
Payment above basic rates___-- ye Ere Be a ee 
Payments to other agencies for re imbursable details_- 2,019 13, 865 13, 865 
"Ee Oumn POkeOrIns SOOWHS nse eect ak | 1, 185, 212 1, 314, 350 | 1, 308, 845 
02 Travel_--- ee ok Sos Se el Seana hee 108, 156 110, 000 | 110, 000 
03 Transportation of things mag acmaa eaten 1,075 2, 500 | 1, 000 
Os Comaminiontion serves... .. 2.2.2.2 ce lct soc ell ce j 17, 588 13,110 | 13,110 
IN ELE SRD ee FO | 459 250 250 
06 Printing and reproduttion - --.-........-..--....-......--- | 137, 107 130, 818 | 130, 838 
07 -OGher contractual services... ......... 22... 2s. sae cen i 10, 019 8, 866 8, 831 
I ee a comune 14, 920 12, $60 | 12, 460 
OD Mas ose sans phiditoh wnaide thitidduicmahoksee 4, 675 1, 000 500 
BD eee SOIR nas edema pasnncanensese ES | 969 1,146 | 1, 166 








Fee ee... SaaS a eR ny Renee tar ae Eee | 1, 480, 180 1, 595, 000 | 1, 587, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


























| | 
| } 
} | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year___..-.-_......-.....-.- $123, 621 $159, 930 | $190, 780 
Obligations incurred during the year____.._..-__.-....-._.____} 1, 480, 180 | 1, 595, 000 1, 587, 000 
j 
Deduct: | 1,603,801 | 1, 754, 930 1, 77, 780 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year-______- SESE Sis so 159, 930 | 190, 780 191, 932 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years....._.._______._. BO Rik. ha Seed EER AS a 
me a i | 1,441,613 | 1,564,150 | «1, 885, 848 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: es “4 
Out of current authorizations -.--.._.......-.-.-..---22...- | 1, 320, 633 | 1, 320,000 1, 400, 000 
SPINE Se PO MUU CAI i nn enw cnt enwee 120, 980 | 155, 000 179, 998 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases____|.____. BSS Bie | 89, 150 5, 850 
a] % ’ 
GRANTS TO STATES 
Amounts available for obligation 
EER EE AEE AEC I RN ea AR LENE ER ERE e ES carers ———— 7 ETE seed 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ut | 
ee OF GUO oe nen | $30, 250, 000 $31, 500, 000 $30, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.--_......-.-.-.-.-..-- Ee —363, 575 | REDD SEE. NEP ee eee ey Pel 
Obligations incurred_._..__._..-_..-..--------.-------- | 29, 886, 425 | | “31, 500, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
| 





Obligations by activities 


























<i pcx ; TS ri ae 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Maternal and child health services..............-.-.---.-.. | $12, 881, 652 | $12,524,100 | $12,746,000 
2. Crippled children’s services. ..............-.-...-...-.--..- } 9, 929, 773 | 11,385, 500 | 11, 749, 000 
RSPEI DOT oo an npn pew none adn cechneneanses | 7,075, 000 | 7, 590, 400 | 5, 505, 000 
—— | _—__ 
UNNI SEIU oo 5 ol on cebu ncdaatnsbadeanemen | 29,886,425 | 31, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 
| Ray | eee 
Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Eh ie ook eek s cathe ed ole as $29, 886, 425 
SES aA ha aii eae 2 te TTS _. 31, 500, 000 
No ae a a, 
Analysis of expenditures 
eek nes 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
inl | | | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year__....._-.-.......-..--- | $3,078,724 | $4,863,367 | $3, 911, 428 
Obligations incurred during the year................-..-.---- 29, 886, 425 31, 500, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
sia! oa 
| 32,965,149 | 36, 363, 367 | 33, 911, 428 
Deduct: | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_._-...........--.--- 4, 863, 367 | 3, ". 428 | 800, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ---__- 43, 647 | DB ROR Sag uixseds ca, 
Pp DUNNO in 5s 54.) U5 53> on oo we nh snk ane oe 28, 058, 135 | 32, 442, 786 | 33, 111, 428 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: f | err 
Out of current authorizations. --............--------.----- } 28. 058. 135 { 27, 843,633 | 29,311, 428 
ule GF DEMOS MUNIN. oo) es oka eek : 4, 599, 153 | 3, 800, 000 
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Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it Dr. Eliot and her staff 
of the Children’s Bureau. Do you have a statement for the commit- 
tee, Dr. Eliot ? 

Dr. Euror. [have a general statement. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it should be noted that you are the new Di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau. When did you take office? 

Dr. Exsor. I took office on the fourth day of September 1951, about 
414 months ago. 

Mr. Foearry. How long were you with the Children’s Bureau be- 
fore your overseas work ? 

Dr. Etror. I have been with the Children’s Bureau just about 25 
years before I went to Geneva to work with the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Focarry. We will be glad to hear your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Exsor. I have a statement I would like to make. 

I would like to say that I realize, as I come to present the Children’s 
Bureau estimates to you, that the Committee on Appropriations has 
obviously many very difficult problems to face. Others will be pre- 
senting to the committee their estimates of vast amounts that are 
needed in order that the country may have the stand-by power upon 
which it can build military strength as it may be needed. Our re- 
quests are much smaller, but they also, in my opinion, are concerned 
with stand-by power. I am convinced, after spending 2 years with 
the World Health Organization, during which time I visited many 
different countries, that the quality of our people here in the United 
States is every bit as vital as our stand-by military strength in de- 
iro ag our place in the world and our power for peace in the 

uture. 

All of our scientific knowledge tells us that it is in the experiences 
of childhood that the foundation of maturity and integrity in adult 
life is laid. Our estimates have to do with the things which many 
thousands of children need if we are to equip them to meet the com- 
plex problems that he ahead. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


I want to speak first of the grants to States for maternal and child 
health, headed children’s, and child welfare services programs. 

The estimate included in the President’s budget for grants to States 
for the fiscal year 1953 is $30,000 000 or $1,500,000 less than was appro- 
priated for this purpose in 1952. Appropriation language is pro- 
posed, however, which will add the amount of carry-over balances in 
the Federal Treasury at the end of fiscal year 1952, estimated at about 
$3,900,000, to the $30,000,000 which will be appropriated under the 
proposal. This will provide a total of $33,900,000 as the basis for an 
apportionment to the States. We will, thus, in effect be picking up 
the carry-over balances and through the apportionment procedure re- 
distributing them among the States. 

May I add parenthetically that this point was referred to in the 
report of this committee last year. 

As you know, title V of the Social Security Act provides for the 
child welfare program and for fund A in the maternal and child 
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health and crippled children’s programs that balances unpaid to the 
States in the year appropriated will be available for use by the States 
to which they have been allotted for two succeeding years. This was 
a very useful provision, I believe, at the beginning of the programs be- 
cause it made it possible for the States to develop their planning on 
a more than 1-year basis. However, now, with the larger amounts 
that have been authorized and appropriated, and the greater ma- 
turity of the programs in the States, I think we may have reached 
the point where the carry-over for 2 years may no longer be needed. 
In fact, we have given consideration to this for some time and I am 
reasonably convinced that perhaps something can be done and per- 
haps the next step should be an amendment to title V of the Social 
Security Act that would eliminate this provision. 

When the formula of apportionment is applied to the estimated 
total of $33,900,000, every State will have some small increase over 
its 1952 allotment in the funds which will be available for its use in 
fiscal year 1953. This increase will be less than $5,000, however, for 
about half of the States in each of the three programs. In effect, 
therefore, the programs will be held at about the 1952 level. 

States will not be able to do much more in 1953 than maintain the 
existing programs. While there will be great unmet need, the ap- 
propriated amount will continue to provide existing types of services 
to many children throughout the country, but many of the States will 
not be able to do new things. Statistics on services are not yet in 
for 1951 for the health programs because reports are submitted by 
the States for the calendar year and 1951 obviously has just ended. 
A look at the figures for 1950 in the three programs shows the follow- 
ing activities which the States are carrying on for children. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 


About 215,000 crippled children received care in 1950. This in- 
cluded care in clinics and by private physicians, hospital in-patient 
care and convalescent home care. The largest single cost in crippled 
children’s programs is that for hospital care. In 1950, 1,450,000 days 
of such care were provided. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Under the maternal and child health programs, about 803,000 in- 
fants and 420,000 preschool children attended well-child conferences 
in 1950. Doctors made 214 million examinations of school children 
and immunized more than 3 million children against smallpox and 
diphtheria. Dentists made over 214 million inspections of children’s 
teeth. Over 414 million medical visits and 7 million nursing visits 
were made for mothers and children. 


CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


In the child welfare programs, about 250,000 children received help. 
In the period between 1946 and 1951, the rate of children served has 
remained constant at about five per thousand. The public child wel- 
fare programs in the States have, therefore, barely been able to keep 
pace with the increasing child population. 
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With the most careful expenditure of Federal funds, there are many 
things which will have to be left undone. In the maternal and child- 
health programs, for example, one of the most pressing needs in view 
of the present defense situation is the extension of health services to 
children of school age. This should not, however, limit services for 
infants and preschool children for we need to see that children who 
enter school do so in a more fit condition than they do today. 


CHILDREN POPULATION INCREASE 


How to keep up with the rapid increase in the number of children in 
the last decade is one of the major problems confronting the State 
child health and child welfare programs. There were roughly 10,- 
500,000 children under 5 years of age in 1940, By 1950 that number 
had grown to 16,300,000, an increase of 55 percent. There has been 
an increase of 17 percent in the total number of children under 18 
years of age. This increase is continuing. The largest number of 
births in the Nation’s history, 3,900,000, took place in 1951. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS 


Another major problem for the States in trying to keep pace with 
the growing demands upon them is that costs are still going up. The 
1951 dollar did not buy as much as the 1950 dollar. The 1952 dollar 
and the 1953 dollar may represent even less in purchasing power. 
There has been an increase of 15 percent in hospital costs in the first 
6 months of 1951 as compared to 1950 and recent information indicates 
that the costs in 1952 will probably be higher in the crippled children’s 
program for hospital care than in 1951. 

This means that fewer children can be cared for in the crippled 
children’s program with the same amount of money. 

In the last 5 years costs of providing care for children outside of 
their own homes, in foster homes and in institutions have increased by 
at least one-third—and here I.am referring to the child welfare pro- 

ram. 
¥ These are only illustrations. The increase in costs is general. 


EFFECT OF UNSETTLED CONDITIONS 


The unsettled conditions of this period of mobilization and defense 
greatly affect children and youth and call for increased efforts to meet 
their needs. The latest data available show that for the first 6 months 
of 1951 police arrests of children were already 9 percent higher than 
in the first 6 months of 1950. This should be regarded as a warning 
signal for there is a close relation between juvenile delinquency and 
crime. As families move into labor shortage areas, existing child 
health and child welfare facilities are overtaxed and the quality and 
the quantity of service per child may go down. The largest labor 
reserve we now have is not manpower but womanpower and more 
mothers are being employed-in essential jobs in defense production. 
Though we may deprecate most earnestly the employment of mothers, 
especially those with young children, there are many valid reasons, 
economic and others, why mothers find it necessary to go to work. 
States and communities are again becoming concerned, as during 
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World War II, about what happens to the children when their mothers 
are working outside the home. 

Last year there were about 80,000 adoptions recorded throughout 
the United States. More than half of these took place without the 
help of an authorized agency to protect the rights of all three parties, 
the mother, the child, and the adoptive parents. 'The number of babies 
finding their way into the black market for babies is very disturbing. 

The pressure on the States in these programs is to move forward, 
todomore. Some States may be able to make a start on new programs, 
but no substantial progress can be anticipated within the appropria- 
tion requested. In the material which we have submitted to you, we 
have indicated some of the areas in which the States now have plans 
for extending and improving maternal and child health, crippled 
children’s and child welfare services when funds become available. 
Many of these plans will have to be postponed. 


EXPLANATION OF SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Now may we go to the salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bu- 
reau? The 1953 estimate of $1,587,000 falls short of maintaining 
staff at the 1952 level. The Children’s Bureau has had long practice 
in stretching every dollar as far as it can. We will continue as in 
the past to seek ways of using our staff most effectively. But the 
difficulty is in many areas of specialization in the child health and 
child welfare services we have only one person to serve the country as 
a whole. 

Our field staff is at a minimum level also. There is only one child- 
welfare representative in each Federal Security Agency region who 
works with the State and localities on the very complex child-welfare 
program. , Many of our regional health services staff cover more than 
one region, some serving as many as three regions. This year, as an 
economy measure, no additional staff, either central or regional, 
has been included in the estimates. We will, in fact, have four fewer 
positions than in fiscal year 1952. This does not-mean that the need 
to round out the maternal and child health team in each region does 
not still exist, nor that an additional child-welfare worker in each 
region is not greatly needed if the needs and requests of States are 
to be properly met. It only means that in the present circumstances 
the estimates do not cover any additional staff. I will not outline 
for you in detail the work the Children’s Bureau is doing, nor its 
legislative basis. You have this before you in the material which we 
have submitted. I will be glad to answer any questions or elaborate 
further on any parts of the Bureau’s work and program. 


EFFECT OF LIMITED FUNDS 


I would like to give you, however, a concrete example of how the 
limitations of the resources of the Children’s Bureau affect the chil- 
dren of our country, using a recent experience. The Governor of 
Montana asked for help in 1950 in studying the conditions in the 
State’s training school for delinquent boys. He was concerned be- 
cause there were rumore that all was not well at this institution. We 
have only one specialist on training schools, and he receives six times 
as many requests for help as he can fill. At that time the specialist 
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was tied up meeting other urgent requests which had come in earlier 
and he could not go to Montana. 

In 1951 there were open charges of brutal treatment of the boys 
in the institution and the Governor conducted his own investigation 
of the situation. The superintendent was dismissed and the Gov- 
ernor then renewed his request for help from us. Because of the 
obvious emergency, we put someone else off and sent our specialist 
to Montana. 

He made a thorough study of the institution. He discussed the 
situation in detail with the Governor and with others concerned about 
the problems involved. He drew up specific recommendations as to 
how Montana could do a better job. He advised on the management 
of the institution, on the best use of the physical plant and on how 
to secure and train the kind of staff needed, on better ways of reeducat- 
ing these boys for more constructive citizenship. Many of the ideas 
passed on have already been put to work, and a good program is being 
established, 

The Governor has since made a trip to Washington for further 
discussion of his plans to make this an up-to-date institution and we 
have had a letter from him expressing his deep appreciation of the 
help we gave him. We could have saved the boys in that institution 
much suffering if we had been able to respond to the first request for 
help when it came almost a year earlier. 

I wonder what is happening to children in the correctional schools 
in the 10 other States which have asked for help in 1951—help we 
have not been able to give. 

In practically all of the areas in which we have specialist service 
available, such as foster family or institutional care, adoptions, juve- 
nile courts, and various health specialties, similar delays are occurring. 
The effects of these delays are not always so dramatically demon- 
strated, but from informtion that comes to us, we know that the limi- 
tations in the Children’s Bureau staff are often costly in the lives of 
children, and in their well-being. 

I realize that the Nation must economize in many directions and 
that economies will affect many services which people need and want. 
I feel very keenly, however, and in all conscience can do no less than 
to express it most vigorously to you, that in times like these, a period 
of defense and mobilization, an emergency which may indeed last for 
the full period of childhood of a generation of children, it would be 
the soundest national policy for our own future if for no other reason 
at all, to give high priority to children and all services and care 
which children need. I think this should apply not only to the pro- 
grams administered by the Children’s Bureau but to schools, to the 
aid-to-dependent-children category in public assistance, to the enforce- 
ment of child labor laws and to all of the basically essential services 
for children. 

If we do not give this high priority to children now, 10 to 20 years 
hence we will be wondering still why our young people have so many 
physical defects, why there is so much instability and insecurity among 
them, why the juvenile delinquency and crime rates remain high. 

Of course, we will continue, as in the past, in the Children’s Bureau 
to seek ways of making the most of what we have, but you will not, 
I know, expect me to be silent about the known needs of children. 
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Sometimes the Bureau is able to do effective planning with voluntary 
agencies in providing services for children. Sometimes we are able 
to set up cooperative research projects with nongovernmental organi- 
zations. The use of devices such as these, however, has serious limita- 
tions, not only because of the limitations in our own resources, but 
also in the resources and in the responsibilities which can be assumed 
by the agencies and organizations with which we work. 

We urgently need the full amount requested for the Children’s 
Bureau and for grants to States. 

Thank you very much. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR GRANTS BUT NOT UTILIZED BY STATES 


Mr. Focarry. A year ago, Dr. Eliot, we did go into this matter of 
the money not expended by the various States during the fiscal year. 
You mentioned that, I believe, in your pee statement. We dealt 
with this subject in last year’s report as follows: 

Under the terms of the law a portion of these funds is subject to matching 
by the States. Balances of matching funds not utilized at the end of the first- 
year carry-over for use the following year and are budgeted for expenditure 
before additional allotments are made. The record shows that there has been 
an average carry-over since 1947 of over $3,000,000 annually. Thus in 1951 the 
States have available a total of $33,328,700 although the appropriation for 1951 
was only $30,250,000. The committee is not aware of any useful purpose served 
by these carry-overs and has, therefore, eliminated $3,000,000 from the 1952 
request. 


EXPLANATION OF FUND A 


In your statement you said that— 


Title V of the Social Security Act provides for the child-welfare program and 
for fund A in the maternal and child health and crippled children’s programs. 
What is fund A? 

Dr. Extor. During the years, Mr. Chairman, we have designated 
that part of the authorized appropriation for maternal and child 
health service under part 1 of title V of the Social Security Act which 
appears in section 502a as fund A. It is that part of the authorized 
amount which needs to be matched by the States, and the same is true 
of the crippled children’s services, part 2 of title V, section 512a. 


CARRY-OVER PROVISIONS OF GRANTS 


Mr. Focartry. You said that the balances unpaid to the States out 
of 1 year’s appropriation would be available for use by the States to 
which they have been allotted for two succeeding years. Would you 
comment further on that? 

Dr. Exror. That is provided for in paragraphs (c) of sections 502 
and 512. And also provided for in part 3, section 521 (a), referring 
to child-welfare services. It is our feeling that the carry-over pro- 
visions were made originally in order that the States in developing 
their plans for these three programs might be able to look ahead and if 
they could not plan for the use of their funds in the beginning of the 
program effectively, these funds would be available for 2 years to 
them. 

This has gone on now through 15 years or more of the development 
of the social-security programs and knowing that the amounts of 
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money that are authorized under the act itself and the amounts appro- 
priated are of considerable size, it appears to us in the Children’s 
Bureau that it would be satisfactory, even though it might be a hard- 
ship to some States perhaps for a short while, to so amend the act 
that these carry-over provisions are no longer effective. 

I think if that provision were to be made, whether made in appro- 
priation or as an amendment to the act itself, it is very important that 
the over-all amounts that would be available for apportionment to 
the States annually be sufficient year by year so that the States could 
move ahead in their programs and not be held at a level. Also, it 
would seem to us important that if such a provision is to be made 
through amendment of the Social Security Act or through appropria- 
tion that the States be given sufficient warning so they can plan * sag 
for the cut-off of these funds that they have. been counting on. 

I think it should be brought out that a number of the States in 
making their plans now actually plan for the carry-over. Hes 4 may 
even be quite deliberate about this at the end of the year, saying to 
themselves, we will not take up what is left in the Federal T reasury at 
this time because we are planning ahead next year to match and take 
it up in connection with our expanding program. 

Because of the fact that the States through these years have known 
that this was the procedure, to cut them off suddenly means they may 
be confronted with a situation where they have no more carry-over 
funds. 

Mr. Chairman, may I add one or two more facts in connection with 
the question? We arrived at the conclusion generally that the pro- 
visions for carrying over balances might be eliminated when we were 
hoping that the full amount authorized might be appropriated be- 

vause there is a connection between the amount of money that the 
State gets and the timing for the elimination of the balances, I believe. 
The States that have ability to move ahead with their programs should 
not be cut off from the money available to them—if they are to be 
allowed to move ahead as they should. The problem of the carry- 
over is one that is limited to a small number of States. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, about three-quarters of the carry-over for maternal 
and child health was in eight States only. For the crippled children’s 
program, over_ 78 percent was in 6 states, and for the child-welfare 
program over 75 percent was in 20 States. 


CARRY-OVER GRANT BALANCES 


Mr. Foearry. In dollars, how much ? 

Mr. Exror. June 30, 1951, for maternal and child health $888,279; 
for crippled children $527,120; for child welfare $3,447,968. 

Mr. Foearry. How much does that total ? 

Dr. Exior. It is obvious that the great proportion was in the child 
welfare program. The total was $4,863,367. 

Mr. Focarry. You had that left on last June 30? 

Dr. Extor. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And what has happened to that money? That $4,- 
863,367 ¢ 

Dr. Exior. That money has to be taken up by the individual States 
with the carry-over before the appropriation for 1952 can be taken 
up by them under the present act. 
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Mr. Focarry. Has not all that been taken up? 

Dr. Exvtor. Oh, yes. Already we have paid out to the States total 
payments through December of $19,951,372. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much of that $4,863,367 has been taken up? 

Dr. Ex1or. A few of the States have always had the carry-over. 

Mrs. Warren. I will have to add the figures, Mr. Fogarty. I will 
have the total in a second. 

Mr. Focarry. The same States every year? 

Dr. Exior. For a variety of reasons—the ability of the States to 
match the so-called fund A amounts. In some cases the fact that a 
State health department or department of welfare or crippled chil- 
dren’s agency is not geared to move so as to push their programs for- 
ward as fast as in the other States. 

The six States that have a carry-over in the crippled children’s 
program are almost always in the same group. ‘Two States each 
have a carry-over of over $100,000, Arizona and Wyoming. The two 
States that have a carry-over between $50,000 and $100,000 are Nevada 
and Delaware. Two States that have a carry-over of from $25,000 
to $50,000 are New Hampshire and Rhode Island. Rhode Island had 
a carry-over from 1951 to 1952 of $38,671 for the cripped children’s 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. These figures you gave here are all estimated for 
1952? 

Dr. Exisor. The figures I gave you before were estimated carry-over 
from 1952 to 1953. 

Mr. Fogarry. Have you that figure now, Mrs. Warren ? 

Mrs. Warren. The obligations through December from that $4,- 
863,367 total $3,375,235. 

Mr. Foearry. About $1,500,000 still not obligated. What do you 
believe will be carried over from 1952 to 1953? 

Mrs. Warren. To 1953, $3,911,000. 

Dr. Extor. The total that would be carried over as it is presented 
in the estimate here. 

Mr. Focarry. We allowed you $31,500,000 for 1952. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. May I speak to that $2,671,476? 

Mr. Fogarty. In addition to that $31,500,000 you had some $4,863,- 
000 carry-over ¢ 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. So you had about $36,000,000 in 1952? 

Dr. Extor. The States altogether had that amount. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the total authorization / 

Dr. Exior. The authorization for the three programs is $41,500,000. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Fogarry. In 1953 you are asking $30,000,000, a decrease of 
$1,500,000. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for ? 

Dr. Extor. We originally asked the Bureau of the Budget for the 
full amount. 

Mr. Fogarry. $41,500,000. 

Dr. Extor. Yes; $41,500,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the A budget or B budget ? 

Dr. Exior. The total budget. The A budget. 
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Mr. Focarty. What was the ceiling put on you by the agency ? 

Dr. Exzor. $30,000,000. 

Mr. Mrrcuew. No ceiling on grants. 

Dr. Exsor. The agency agreed to our request for $41,500,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget approved $30,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $30,000,000 is a decrease of $1,500,000 from 1952. 
Even if there were no decrease the States would not be able to do as 
much as in the past year because of the increased costs all along 
the line? 

Dr. Extor. That is true, I am sure. 

Mr. Fogarry. You had available in 1952, $1,500,000 for salaries and 
expenses. You are asking in 1953, $1,587,000, an increase of $87,000. 

Dr. Extor. That is correct. 


COST OF PAY ACT INCREASE 


Mr. Fogarty. What did the pay increase amount to for 1952? 

Mrs. Warren. $113,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of that do you expect to absorb? 

Mrs. Warren. $18,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. Out of $113,000? 

Dr. Exsor. $18,000 out of $113,000. 

Mr. Srerpuens. That figure as approved by the budget is $95,000 
instead of $113,000, making an absorption of $18,000. 

Mr. Foearry. So if you get the supplemental you will have had 
$1,595,000 for 1952? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are asking for $1,187,000, which is a decrease 
of $8,000 if you get the supplemental ? 

Dr. Extor. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That will mean an over-all reduction of four positions 
in 1953? 

Dr. Exror. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foearry. On the record. 

Since you are requesting $30,000,000 for grants to States and your 
number of positions is being decreased by four, I asume you do not 
anticipate taking on any new work in the coming year? 

Dr. Extor. I should think that was a correct statement. 

Mr. Fogarty. In fact, you will not be able to carry on at the same 
level as now ? 

Dr. Extor. That is true, Mr. Fogarty. Our work will be limited. 
We are already limited far beyond the requests that come to us for 
types of materials and advice and service of the sort I described to 
you this morning. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN SALARTES AND EXPENSES DUE TO 
LEGISLATION ENACTED SINCE 1944 


Mr. Focarry. Now, would you briefly, in just a couple of minutes, 
tell us what legislation has been enacted in the past several years 
to bring about the increase in salaries and expenses which have just 
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about doubled since 1944? In 1944 you had $793,000. In 1952 you 
have $1,587,000. 

Dr. Exzor. I wonder if Mrs. Warren will give you that. 

Mrs. Warren. The legislation enacted has been in connection with 
the Social Security Act amendments in 1946 and in 1950. In fiscal 
year 1947 we had an additional appropriation of $425,000, for “Salaries 
and expenses” because of the expansion to the grants program for 
maternal and child health, crippled children’s, and child welfare 
services. In 1950 our grants to States were greatly increased, but the 
Children’s Bureau has not yet had an increase in its “Salaries and ex- 
penses” appropriation. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE IN GRANTS 


Mr. Fogarry. I notice you have a change in the language in con- 
nection with grants. Would you explain the change? 

Dr. Exitor. There is an explanation of this change in language in 
the material submitted to the committee. The language proposed 
provides for taking into account, in computing allotments to States 
for 1953, the balances in cllotments previously made to States which 
remain available in the Federal Treasury for payment to them as of 
July 1, 1952. Under this language the sum of all available balances in 
the maternal and child health, crippled children’s, and child welfare 
services programs in the Federal Treasury as of July 1, 1952, will be 
added to the amount appropriated for these programs for 1953 . The 
total thus obtained will be apportioned over the three programs, each 
program receiving the same percentage of this total as of the total 
authorized for appropriation each year under title V of the Social 
Security Act. Within each program an apportionment would be made 
to each State in accordance with the allotment provisions of the Social 
Security Act as modified by this language. Each State will keep the 
full amount of its carry-over balance and will receive from this 1953 
appropriation the difference, if any, between the carry-over balance 
and the amount of its apportionment. 

The apportionment then would be based on the $33,900,000 which 
includes the carry-over balances. In effect, it is a redistribution of 
carry-over balances among the States. 

Mr. Focarry. What help would that be to you? 

Dr. Exror. For the States receiving these grants it will mean that the 
amounts available to the States, whether in terms of the new appro- 
priation or in terms of the carry-over, would give them enough money 
so that they could approximately carry forward the program at the 
level which exists today in this fiscal year 1952. 

It will not give them more than perhaps $5,000, or a little more, to 
work with during the coming year. It means that these States that 
have a large carry-over would be carrying their programs on their 
balances largely. 

Mr. Focarry. But if 80 or 85 percent of the States are meeting the 
deadline in matching these funds and all other requirements, why 
should we make these changes to take care of seven or eight States? 

Dr. Exzor. Unless a change of some sort is made or the amount 
appropriated is increased, the States that are able to meet their obliga- 
tions in taking up the Federal money would receive less money in 
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1953, considerably less because their apportionment would only be 
their appropriate proportion of $30,000,000 instead of $31,500,000 as 
this year. 

If the amount appropriated were to be a larger amount than 
$30,000,000 and a sufficient amount so that each State would be able 
to carry forward, on the new appropriation plus its carry-over, the 
pene that it is carrying today with some expansion, that might 
a Satisfactory arrangement. 

When we were discussing these proposals with the Bureau of the 
Budget and they were considering whether or not our original request 
of the full amount which I have reported to you were to be recom- 
mended, we proposed as a compromise situation that there be a larger 
amount than $31,500,000 which would be available this year to the 
States and that at the end of the fiscal year 1953 the carry-over pro- 
vision be eliminated. This would give the States a year and a halt 
of warning but leave the balances available to them for the coming 
year. 

We felt that in all probability these States which have the ability 
to match and the ability to go ahead would benefit by that plan. This 
proposal, as it is set forth in the language, is a different way of attempt- 
ing to reach a similar conclusion. 

If, for instance, the appropriation had been $33,000,000 and the 
States allowed to take up their balances, but given the warning that 
any balance remaining at the end of 1953 would no longer be available 
to them, then the States would plan ahead and could fit their program 
to the appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a table showing the grants to the various 
States for maternal and child welfare. We had them in last year’s 
hearings. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes. We have submitted tables with the justifica- 
tions showing amounts authorized, payments for 1951 and estimated 
for 1952, and estimated apportionments for 1953. The tables begin at 
page 86. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put them in the record at this point. 

(Tables referred to follow :) 
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Grants to States for maternal and child welfare payments, fiscal year 1951 





Maternal 
and child 
health 
services 


Services for 
crippled 
children 


Child welfare 
Services 





$490, 201 
113, 854 
152, 896 
296, 895 
391, 848 
214, 033 
117, 096 

72, 631 
169, 429 
251, 869 
519, 335 
137, 130 

93, 316 
315, 827 
298, 069 
128, 128 
144, 977 
412, 483 
364, 254 
108, 913 
317, 052 
228, 189 
391, 277 
231, 556 
337, 927 
274, 730 
101,119 | 
102, 897 | 

64, 997 | 

486 | 
5, 620 | 

794 | 
160 | 

572, 492 | 
93, 724 
22, 604 

, 991 | 
21, 153 | 
o 567 | 


Colorado. ; 
PII eee iota ckh ates nue decked 
Delaware 


TBE SESS ST A te Sa ee 
Louisiana Ge pera eae 
Maine 

Maryland_____- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 








Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 





PONINONNMN  e e  e 
North Dakota BE DASE Re Ue 
aS SSRIS Ad SHS Aine 
OE HET IEE eo ae iA 

Oregon. _. 

Pennsylvania 

i RESESIE pie ae a ae 

Rhode Island PASI Bt 

South Carolina___._.- ca ie 

South Dakota... ....-....- 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

VON oo 

Virgin Islands_______- 

Virginia 

Washington___- 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin pe Se es Bere | 162, 88 
Wyoming : Sra | 


594, 

116, 155 

80, 6 

75, 97 

369, 97 

204, 92 

256, O86 | 
53, 688 | 
|- a - 


12, 854, 318 


$324, 674 


30, 804 | 
62, 224 | 


203, 508 


80, 722 | 
305, 140 | 


337, 705 


79, 028 | 
258, 921 | 
235, 061 | 
92,488 | 


298, 546 
254, 148 


108, 512 | 


281, 299 

82, 165 
286, S66 
458, 224 
109, 944 


77, 205 | 
70, 468 | 
257, 264 | 


159, 956 


9, 665, 812 





$191, 455 
31, 271 





Funds available, estumated payments, estimated balances in Federal 
carried over, fiscal year 1952 





Funds available, 1952 


arry-over | 

Program in Federal | 
Treasury 
from 1950 

j and 1951 ap- | 
| propriations | 





| 

Maternal and child health services | 

(table 3a) la bide 

Crippled children’s services (table 3b). | 
Child welfare services (table 3c) 


527, 120 | 
3, 447, 968 | 





, |” Seaa eras 4, 863, 367 | 


tion, 1952 


$888, 279 | $12, 524, 100 | 
11, 385, 500 | 
7, 590, 400 | 


| Appropria- | Total avail- | 


| Estimated 
} payments, 
1952 


able, 1952 


$13, 412, 379 | 
11, 912, 620 | 
11, 038, 368 | 


11, 397, 925 
&, 366, 892 


31, 500,000 | 36,363,367 | 32, 442, 786 


1 Excludes $9,153 allotted to Wyoming from 1950 appropriation which is not available after June 30 1952. 


$12, 677, 969 | 


$1, 006, 330 
263, 353 
198, 767 
778, 440 
755, 352 
358, 729 
372, 394 
141, 807 
361, 710 
471, 687 


3, 769 
, 150 

83, 668 
19, 453 
, 559 
2, 218 
24, 936 
R30 
54, ASD 
70, 387 
9, 791 
14, 041 
7,415 
042 

9, 413 
, 028 

, 320 
7, 246 
S60 
6459 
333 
459 
SOL 


773, 
421, 
650, 941 
558, 648 
" 120, 663 


28, 058, 135 


| Estimated 
| bulance to 
be carried 
over to 
1943 


$734, 410 
1 505, 542 
2, 671, 476 


13,911, 428 
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Maternal and child health services, fiscal year 1952 


























Estimated 
Total avail- conte balances to 
able, 1952! Pe one 8+ | be carried 
over to 1953 
$459, 544 $450, 544 [s.-...-..... 
109, 300 100, 900 [-.-.-......- 
171, 284 156, 284 $15, 000 
258, 771 , ey > ie eee 
478, 459 478, 459 |.-.--.-.-.-- 
207, 093 < _' PA 
118, 708 SI PO Be ee einen 
118, 745 86, 77 31, 975 
106, 354 BOB BOR bancn ese 6 n<-- 
239, 765 B00 TO. fo doce 
447, 749 eB Se eae 
120, 405 RROD Saves ncwusne 
87, 331 DN GMEK TAs ed. canons 
299, 842 y Wy aaa BRP 
255, 165 BOO, 100 towne cscs 
327, 720 191, 791 135, 926 
131, 172 Ss EU Fak scrhincienwn< 
? 365, 758 BOG, TOO ho cc comebidnn 
NS IEE ETE GIS ELSA OP ORE TIS | eo RR ORE 344, 163 kl FE epee 
TRC Sag PAPE IT ag RR i eI eS ES SS Be epee 125, 262 120, 262 5, 000 
ee, RES Pie Retrea see + * Pes 7 TPN yaaa ty See he epee Sarre 365, 944 TS Rr ae 
MINER i ook = gee ea aA a bo euska cum 314, 147 2 A gk enn See 
TEE aT ea ee eh TT Yee GR ER ROS ee Se i 415, 822 5, 822 10, 000 
RN i a ms 210, 505 SU Oe 4. <steccnnss.- 
NOE ios eer ics hkl Bab Uh eek as eee Ris on geneous 329, 916 320, 916 |. .-.......- ae 
ON oe nah Rig oka eaietceomel 246, 602 241, 5, 000 
RE ETE LAER OOS EEE ER EO ER Te SOG AS Be Mp 121, 746 100, 400 21, 346 
NE ET RT we a he PEA lee te ae ea Seger ET es 130, 112 104, 800 25, 312 
Re IOS Sen aR eae ER seh PA aS Rn eke NR PRTC Ss 164, 271 69, 540 94, 731 
PE REMUNIEL. Usb acch a supped sod ecu ce dhe upeded Sevkdekcne 96, 498 85, 296 11, 202 
en chou icin mia cinco biomiia Venue 188, 031 183, 031 5, 000 
PRONE. 5 90 as ee en oS Rares es: dalabinc cane iene 128, 251 Rath 20k. lao Gatedoyn-- 
NS ae ea acumen een 447, 790 GET, TORN ikbawntincdonn- 
PERE UES 5, on tick Soca arava ewer i a 526, 636 DU COO doriie..- 
PUCMERD BAGIOOR oii. Shai on SS bese ie a wn oe aioe aciallnwiats 88, 56 08, SOB {3-22 225...-..- 
| ane apie slts dmpsitn ap. shaadi tedias luk o-siin nd ahd <a aracdin enh ele 405, 951 a 
I si a eee a ec Pipe SO a Bede 219, 394 184, 394 35, 000 
ON ae ee Be aa ag aie sma meni’ 107, 97% 14 : @ SRR 
Pennsylvania........-...--- sai os ahl calidon a wt biecdahiene oh wes wnicaatels 484, 941 Ef Siiicntt cmtion~- 
Puerto Rico_-_-.--..-- ais SAR ih HE Soe ek wba beees 371, 381 BTA AE Lidice ndcoues~- 
Rhode Island_----....----- PEE NEEM Gets SY ce 108, 152 ) ee Oe 
ORE a NONIR oo  s  hbseweec nos Jk wetis pad ote akanenn 260, 762 TOE Lenindestsee~s 
NE RON 8 iis os re eo Sb a ee 206, 140 88, 969 117, 171 
NN eC kitis, Stis oa. eRe eee ces nabonse 458, 415 458, 415 a idem 
Te i ne nas PRA wick a age basta aenecinnen 559, 590 559, 590 c ‘ 
0 SIRES SEE AP PS SR SR, GeO ET NSO RO = le gies ud 156, 397 136, 397 20, 000 
5 REREAD EES STS ERR kale OPS APS ater koe cee aoe ae es 80, 307 _ tS 
Valet: SOIR oe i sick ceeds Rea oe ew ees 73, 292 73, 292 ‘i 
Virginia _- Fe cua Reel, Blake oie guiieith Ages <n ain opines 315, 311 et EE AS eka utiden « 
INR nate os ee dae Ce lap hgoeeanceuducal 188, 035 | 8 |e Ren ae 
RE NR or a, ek, Keelipwann abana wA oavame sive 249, 274 | - » 2 Ree 
ND tai ee a ue ee eee Gee ek oe 356, 481 261, 481 95, 000 
Wyoming a ad 176, 994 70, 250 106, 74 
Unapportioned reserve fund B.........---.--..---..-.------- 91, 160 CE WD 4 kduen ; 
WON oo eck ccs eek Shank wisi cae ca hen eases 13, 412,379 | 12, 677, 969 734, 410 





1 Includes $888,279 carry-over from 1950 and 1951 appropriations, and $12,524,100 from 1952 appropriation 
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95, 000 
06, 744 


34, 410 


ition 
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Services for crippled children, fiscal year 1952 




















- | Estimated 
State Total avail- tcc | balances to 
able 1952 ! "1952 | be carried 
° i over to 1953 
WI anak ON nn lst ne 5s dicen cinccgunweeesawee $373, 786 $373, 736 | 5 oe 
SMANR SS iad cir duk ass sel hee matcknscdeckatesscweieceessou 118, 449 118, 449 } tiaaeeda 
AINA an wing ee She cenedvrednhntbancccenttesccscsivaedwons wcioe “165, 327 5D, 000 | — 
aia ao oe eb 2G swan hs OE kno a bP dwednemaaakdnudunow 266, 261 266, 261 3 aes 
CIN ci abe ic a5 on pikes eaten ni dace natu ain kinda wcncile 293, 465 203,465 |..... ‘ 
Colorado face ah oe a he aS ret ss sk Ak hb Nab DN Gu srs tee tn a aha nih canges ernst aaah again 130, 087 130, OR7 | 
ORIN aaron Fes page msn docemen cen amncemhan ds 186, 860 | 196, 9004s: 
DONE nc diab Gatencsccecect ESR DARED ERERS Mesieel Dials gHLp er obare ete 149, 814 | 70, 000. | 79,814 
Disttics we etnen i 5 RK at 177, 718 | VT Fela 
tera ek sb leh eon Sno den nd racceuviedewnede 165, 776 Le gn reas fpr a 
fe 2 EOE ae Se PAS Sanaa, Cae See Bee T A ae ébweniewesdddaiais 331, 112 SBR; 248 ia. Sls. 
Ns a a co Ree ah uae Eke t aston sew saue 158, 196 pe i SSIES 4 
TR enh prea Vent neck diduastbucecs doukwiwweGanueanneu 80, 285 CGRP tices nS ~ 
Minbies 3. ero: ae EE 2 ES SOAs EI eo RIES 399, 471 900,470 hice 28s 
NI hadrons Ga hie sn eS a ie 9 hn wen chow mwlemnin ec awln wen 216, 297 PG POF 1 oi SSS 
gg Rate Saya er are aa ee phan Ra ae Wwe hepa cai atl eal Swendanne 222, 949 SOP OOH cc secnc en cks 
ROR ee So Sik cnn pasted nen it co wdlelndse sieuwul Vase eecete 127, 322 | MO ee 
RAMa as takacu. Oo a, Sloe caaieeccueaeeuns 333, 786 yg en ep re 
Terk aioe ke LS seo CeR A ue es ate hala ay ek alia ated Pia 255, 175 255, 175 2 és 
MM at ah oesantn ia de hwpet acd nen pl canadien dageataepuaats 110, 353 110, 353 fi Si 
axing Se SQM RR ace ZN SS mal ele oN ama abe erat oop SERS 303, 497 303, 497 ‘5 
Massachusetts..............-.- MN Wah he em wioneacericimltounies é 208, 618 Yh penn aa ae 
RN het a Saris cides FE CIN erro a bikie walneal 320, 117 SAE Bose te ee... 
SE air d a Cader ranet we tmairk canensndedsatas ss adesauws 240, 752 i LF ER oa ae 
MMT ao 250 36s cs HE eon Le ninnniws awe ate dawsteie ue 331, 686 Ot O86: too Se. 
PI aac died nnesodidwahulibas dh<céouwesgedansteusoues 234, 560 WG GOP hiss ie. 
ego le chiens ccau dweswbacduaedecenas 121, 951 116, 951 5, 000 
Nebraska_........ Wie A clieshwibaenieios WE akan aime picked acanaantnessaem 144, 370 129, 370 15, 000 
PB tac nce seas leks okandamaeeucwedgauda snails 149, 513 59, 878 8°, 635 
NSE ENO? 200 cn nnpatdtie due nascacuuhunkudawiusuousad 127, 727 | 79, 154 48, 573 
Hoo: aa ee Ze a 237, 404 97; FOE he ccc con cskcee 
WO IG ies a tds ok USS Da ak occ idadsw soak chase wetenre os 84, 906 Oa aa CEO F Se 
New MIN eS Tee Si cu vete te ta laud cadsdcdacancexnale Sat 390, 389 ed Aaa 
Ore NN re ee Boh coo. Ss dwnwc cacao nabs 457, 765 ELE gh EP eee 
WOON SI ee oo ee eo es de eae 81, 240 ees cco 
eee eo eect 6. jw Secueaacap kaa 315, 661 A ng Reena 
ca, SIRES SURE, eae ESAS 96 5 acces aren Reon ea St 257, 944 pn | gy ERPS Re ae 
Os a es ars or SL seas operas 92, 266 | 95, 266 | - pohone 
POI Goo eet eat Be oo ook Sduwas ea leeenes 450, 432 | 450, 432 |_..-- om 
Puerto Rico ____- it Se Fee ee af ohare * 311, 372 | 313; $72 |... aa 
RUE oR ee eo 23 so eee 169, 612 | 141, 000 | 28, 612 
Sait INE rok SS oh ee 301, 474 Se gi ee 
II Ca Sete ek ol tat we cad capeca cecege seach 89, 061 | oe onan SAE 
TOME Gus Sig teacuncudintevcicacsa Divcdacselvsoumemecue 323, 548 | wg Be 
eter ee A nd ob mie cean ieee 479, 907 | rae ere a cae 
a reer re i OR ee Ra LoS oi oe tae 114, 904 | 114, 904 |_. saa 
WOUSINai ahd eh ae eS oe ae 102,173 | 82, 173 | 20, 000 
Re OO GES s, eae ls pe a Te 66, 312 | 66, 312 |_ Fon RG 
RES et ag SUR aS SE ie eee, Re les 324, 921 | 324, 921 |_. Saul 
ESE) Ra eo ed ep eRe 160, 725 | SB Re poe 
West Virginia ERD? SERNA Es 0A ae arene Saree eerie pe 208, 987 | 2 ee 
Wc ore ten ence a ek oa tcceuk es cue a mae 272, 363 | 272; 863 | o.-...- 
big | |) RRS Es A aS: esl Spe nee Drei Setter 157, 734 | 45, 000 ? 103, 581 
Unapportioned reserve fund SCA a RE CE. 13, 240 13, 240 ‘ 
po” ARBRE SSR SR RTS ator gp PO Sea Te SPER Eee 11,912,620 | 11,397,925 | 505, 542 








? Excludes lapsed funds of $9,153 allocated to Wyoming. 
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! Includes $527,120 carry-over from 1950 and 1951 appropriation, and $11,385,500 from 1952 appropriation, 
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Child welfare services, fiscal year 1952 




















Estimated 
State Total avail: pm balances to 
able 1952! 1952 be carried 
e ‘ over to 1953 
RIES EE eS SMR Dee RL, COMET: PROVO DRC ta THe ERE $298, 663 $296, 362 $2, 301 
ON SESE SE SRE DIN E LTE AEE AO oP INE BIOS 54, 727 54, 727 
SRE ES A AR eB 2) KAS Ce See SOC Te eS HO 90, 945 65, 000 
a i a cl als soli age eis 226, 01 
California ___--_- liga ation picledibebie Sava Ulises ote de usdiass Sn caistorwsaba acto tran oaia 335, 367 
i ie al la tenses il 129, 343 
BE SIT SARE SEE RO AT SOP ETS ERE eae 114, 322 
SERGE EPP SRA DPE PE Sea CARNE veg ENR eRe 54,376 
District of Columbia_-__-....--.--- cle cab cc ataiaa as wetter 43, 369 
RRR R ENTI ES RARE bt SRS Sai ec Oe NPN 198, 946 
EE EOE YE Seer ts BIT Be ESBS 1 Sepa ese ROO See 435, 734 
a I oh cipeaenalisoacerie MADMIN 65, 396 
ETE ST aaa ee 2 CESSES ha) Bee eRe NN Meee yet 166, 025 
OEE ET areas FRITS EPR eae IIR aac pe Coamiers erg re mee 395, 833 
NRE SEE TURRET SES See i Re AR RR TPN ee 408, 914 
EERE STE Ie a a aa lr a 237, 414 
SERRE EE CT, SSO SALLY SONG ep ed Sree ea 118, 426 
NN SOF SRR OR e Oa Seren ane ae ON 271, 149 
ARE AS RECT EERE a OA EES Tea Pane epee a ee ne EL 231, 330 
RSET ea arse EF LPL RT © eo 101, 432 
ES SOE EE BE etme ge age cee 138, 411 
TS a eae) AR ae OS Oe a a ap eS 149, 792 
Nee ea od ecuseiveidlapnipalaiedeia ean 285, 709 
RECESS, RN LIMIT EDS F 245, 731 
Sees SS Recon RNase ras 304, 412 
Missouri SE OR, EE Gas OT OES. I MN Ne LEO Pt 189, 728 
EN RERRE ET AE ABs I Sie AN > O21 eNO EU POET Ea ONE nS Ep 66, 932 
a ek a catia mae ceieieiee 193, 975 
RE EAA RETIN a oe ot, he RAGE ORR 2 45, 200 
New Hampshire_-__--- OE ERS Ree Vena peeen Te PISS 50, 157 
ce, _) Se ae I ae: amis snaetiab ckimat aleanllcaie eadebive t 160, 833 
New Mexico-_------ é bi Sista 107, 489 
Te ee ae Bae 436, 642 
EES Ree eee ae ee 532, 773 | 
eS a 150, 582 | 
See a | 474,411 | 
Oklahoma. AOS DEER CT Es Seen BO } 204, 312 
Oregon ORNL. fs TET RE EA | 141, 592 | 
Pennsylvania__-_- soitacustadibeiaita TE ta . : agi | 593, 040 | 
Puerto Rico ESSn a cus ee eubes a | 268, 591 | 
Rhode Island _-_-.- 45, 168 | 45, 
IRE RNID aod ne i oe ey | 219, 766 | 50, 
South Dakota j 112, 437 | £32,437 foecw. 
Tennessee 361, 493 | 285, 000 76,4 
Texas | 420, 133 | 420, 133 
Ret es i ad 80, 645 | 75, 000 5, 64 
Vermont Ate ee a 59, 626 | eS eee 
Virgin Islands-_--__.._--- | 32, 077 Rg eee 
Virginia SS SE en RAL ets, em | 368, 719 | 286, 182 82, 5 
NOR i. 2s Lek | 146, 291 | 146, 000 2 
West Virginia ious tik Sos poate es . aN ae 204, 632 | 192, 690 11, 942 
OS Ee REE Ee ESR IN SUT 186,260 | 186, 260 |... 
Weeeene..| oc os as 82, 497 | 69, 159 13, 338 
MS ccncuin ataeksick acecleahbcsuieabeaes teks 11, 038, 368 | &, 366, 892 2, 671,4 








Sages cies pigeas ae : ems 
1 Includes $3,447,968 carry-over from 1950 and 1951 appropriations and $7,590,400 from 1952 appropriation. 


o ee te A ha a a A UU le ee eee ee ee 





nated 
LCes Lo 
arried 
to 1953 


$2, 301 
25, 945 
12, 367 
43, 473 
40, 242 
7, 693 
2, 434 
1,18 

7, 668 
138, 541 
18, 697 
86, 025 
124, 7H) 
279, B4F 
21, 572 


“441, 500 


5, 200 
45, 83 


211, 642 
257, 77 
70, 582 
299, 411 
1, 5%) 
36, 592 
258, 040 


69, 76 


ropriatio! 


2, 671, 47 
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Funds estimated to be available, fiscal year 1953 
Estimated carry-over balances in Federal Treasury, July 1, 1952__ ! $3, 900, 000 





Appropriation requested for 1953... -..-.-....----.-...---..--- 30, 000, 000 
Total estimated to be available___....._...____._._----_- 33, 900, 000 
Estimated 
cet carry-over Appropri- 
Program Je ag balances in “ation re- 


sei” Federal quested for 
aile 92 | 

available | Treasury. 1953 

| July 1, 1952! 





Maternal and child health services -- Sees coac Cee teeta seTee eee $722, 300 $12, 746. 000 














Crime: meine 8 WOT 1008. oe ioe nian nnn ene 12, 253, 000 504, 000 11, 749, 000 
Child welfare services_--..-- adenine” Seeite con gy 8, 168, 700 | 2, 663, 700 5, 505, 000 
RGA RE TSS Sea hs HINER: BOP | 33,900,000 | 3, 909, 000 | 30,000, 000 





1 Balances rounded from $3,911 ,428 shown in 1952 tables and amount for each program reduced accordingly 
Language provides for adding total balances to amount appropriated. 

?Fach program receives the same percentage of amount available as it would of total appropriation 
authorized by title V of Social Security Act. 


Note.—See table 4a for distribution of funds by States. 


Tentative apportionments to States of funds estimated to be available, fiscal year 1953 




















Maternal Sori 
: Services fot | 4y,314 wotfare 
State and ehild crippled | Child welfare Total 
health ehfidren services 
services 

KEN ie 6 ken 253 Ree Tk oR oh ogee $392, 921 $354, 785 $259, 358 $1, 007, 064 
Alaska......- oe AAR S Se ial Bil eee | 76, 722 70, 786 40, 936 188, 444 
Arizona.....-. hindi sitdan cd ere | 95, 198 134, 975 74, 839 305, 012 
SUE RAE AAT Deine. Meri Ce | 223, 770 235, 309 191, 664 650, 743 
California... ....-- a + Ses TR wR eee 474, 409 310, 328 246, 780 1,931, 517 
TR ET Tae ae Oe a RES ae 109, 119 98, 710 89, 820 297, 649 
Connecticut... ..._--- ne i Spe Bude oka 117, 936 108, 158 70, 047 206, 141 
ee ee case ueakne 80, 960 99, 570 43, 691 224, 221 
DatieeotColumbia..........-.- 5.2. o, 94, 689 80, 503 32, 007 207, 199 
Florida. ......-- PES DL fn amie iy Ral pity Aa 207, 887 181, 900 138, 643 £28, 430 
Georgia. _ ‘ : piven iatauaees 405, 037 360, 767 269, 245 1, 035, 049 
Hawail__.._.... PER, ent eh See NM eS Re 88, 440 81, 004 49, 681 219, 125 
jf SRR I Rae pee Omens 2 PaaS POR D PRS se Se et 90, 464 83, 194 85, 775 259, 433 
RS eaten poe see oe ROR TEST re < ae 299, 123 262, 152 233, 595 794, 870 
[SEATED ARS ali er on pte aig Bet GAG Bae pe | 260, 191 229, 950 278, 832 768, 973 
lOWR iiteeecand " OF TR ©) BG Ce 200, 544 180, 373 172, 193 553, 110 
Kans%s_......... dh tect he eka s akties tana’ 141, 543 133, 587 123, 668 398, 798 
Kentucky... -- eden me REAES Ores, PER AT A | 354, 776 331, 765 263, 552 950, 093 
ee: vais ee ee eee + = = oon 185, pH pon oo 
MAMBO Sooo o ec SonSeea eS nk ei ES ecm abet Haba 8, | 88, 82: 77, 5s 263, 396 
Maryland. . ake Bs Sie Fame | 156, 887 116, 856 105, 092 378, 835 
Massachusetts... alaska ate Ser 178, 311 160, 590 100, 300 439, 201 
Miehigan _._. --- ; AAS eee te 362, 905 294, 042 230, 902 887, 849 
Prins cma - oh a OS Oe Ri aha saa 226, 245 205, 642 178, 783 610, 670 
Mississippi-_- wes So Fe a eS OA 355, 283 299, 925 234, 793 890, 001 
Missouri. __ 5 Sok Rear De Pw oR Keil 248, 916 216, 804 181, 179 646, 989 
Montana_..__- paUE beat Kid wal 89, 782 81, 755 68, 250 239, 787 
Nebraska... __.- : SNS. Rone : 107. 633 99, 007 141, O88 347. 728 
Nevada ; bai Sas aint mee pitahs alti gt 119, 459 109, 362 38, 596 267, 417 
0 pamnsiee ; tan AE! DO RE 86, 003 79, 189 52, 676 217, 868 

ew Jersey nih faihdtnaidl >. abe iat ielcit ai kn anita ao | 180, 507 161, 842 82, 627 424, 976 
New Mexico. ___.- Age Ee rae ty te DE Sota 96, 682 87, 761 80, 231 264, 674 
New York Ths dial eae as bd tek ok 405, 203 350, 608 | 243, 482 999, 293 
Noctis Carolina oak raha Sok tataddmaied 595, 528 498, 705 | 385, 465 1, 389, 698 

OPER EN 5 Fock Ueda e nth hawk eeeee ks .| 91,415 84, 195 | 85, 621 | 261, 231 
VOM Corte cs bah ae “s 4.5, 124 | 342, 729 298, 339 1, 056, 422 
Okluhoma a3 ens pak ota ethan Sa 187, 079 | 201, 451 | 165, 005 | 553, 535 
Oregon om) Pak me Po phia cal 111,791 | 98, SOR 101, 202 | 311,891 
Pe insylvania Sia os pchhs a Salant 528, 730 477. 186 | 347, 418 | 1, 353, 334 
Puerto Rico... .- eee “Sj ay Cap 400, 372 | 338, 481 | 238, 090 | 976, 943 
Rhode Island pera et eer Uy ee ees rey 91,0 5 | 93, 882 | 43, 092 | 217, 999 
South Carolina : : Sep ACF pate yest OaE 283, 602 | 274, 247 | 213, 525 | 771,374 
south Dakota : PEELE oe ReMi) FN. po 834 | 84, 007 | 80, 829 | 306, 670 
Tennessee =" ch; oraidia'g Wei Rial he 61, 687 | 339, 8.0 256, 660 | 958, 167 
Texas aces Ne eh te Bigs sada dina eae aces pean 601, 044 | 495, 318 | 337, 589 | 1, 433, 901 
1)" Se aera erate. vcr ge ge ee eee ne nee Be | 95, 179 J 87, 699 | 64, 958 | 248, 836 
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Tentative apportionments te States of funds estimated: to be available, fiscal year 
1958—Continued 





Maternal 
and child | Services for | oni welfare 


crippled : 
— children scrvecet 





IIE ieee ASG tae aera a amp hae $83, 087 $56, 869 216, 455 
Virgin Islands 73, 808 68, 547 175, 951 
We nk ein 342, 467 885, 86] 
Washington : 142, 913 ‘ 374, 495 
WOUG Fe OUR a gs stats 238, ¢ 993 ¥ 667, 71 
a i a 7, 647, 000 
Wyoming. ; be 48, 180 302, 882 
Unapportioned reserve fund B : . 3, 478, 400 





Total estimated to be available 13, 478, 300 12, 253, 000 &, 168, 700 33, 900, 000 





Estimated carry-over balances. -._...-.-.--- bays 732, 300 504, 000 2, 663, 700, 2, 900. 000 
Appropriation requested for 1953. ._.-.......-- 12, 746, 000 11, 749, 000 5, 505, 000 30, 000, 000 




















MORE EFFECTIVE STATE PROGRAMS 


Dr. Exror. I want to point out, if I may, that tables 4 and 4a are 
based on our estimates for the carry-over as of June 30, 1952. We do 
not know, of course, at this point what that carry-over will be. It 
may be more than $3,900,000 or less. We do know the States are 
getting under way in the use of their new funds made available in the 
fiscal year 1951 and that the programs are going forward effectively 
now. 

The payments that we are making to the States are gradually in- 
creasing quarter by quarter, making it definitely appear that the 
States are beginning to pick up and « carry forward a more effective 
program. If the appropriations are frozen at this point the States 
will not be able to move ahead with their plans. 

Mr. Foearry. In Rhode Island in 1951 did they have a carry-over 
in any category ? 

Mrs. Warren. For maternal and child-health services Rhode Island 
carried over from 1951 to 1952, $20,287. - For crippled children’s serv- 
ices, the State carried over $38,671 from 1951 to 1952; and for child. 
welfare services, the State carried over $4,292. 

Mr. Fogarry. And what do you estimate will be carried over in 
1952 ¢ 

Mrs. Warren. For maternal and child-health services we estimate 
no carry-over from 1952 to 1953. For crippled children’s services we 
estimate a carry-over of $28,525 to 1953. For child-welfare services 
we estimate no carry-over. 

Mr. Foearry. Where is Dr. Daily ? 

Dr. Extor. He resigned last April and has gone to New York. Dr. 
Lesser sitting here is the new director of the division. 

Mr. Foaearry. Do you have any further statement to make, Dr. Eliot! 


NEED FOR SUPPORT OF VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Exror. I think probably I have said in my opening statement the 
main things that I wanted to say about the program. It seems most 
desirable at this time that the State programs be pushed. The needs 
of children are as great today, if not greater than ever before. I be- 
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lieve their needs are considerably greater because of the strain and 
stress of this defense period. 

To reduce the amount of money or even freeze the amount of money 
available to States at this time will mean less service to children. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU STAFF 


I would like also to emphasize the need for support of the Children’s 
Bureau staff itself and the regional work that is done. The work done 
in the regions by the Children’s Bureau staff seems to be of great 
importance. We are not able to meet the requests that come from 
States to give them a variety of kinds of special help—help that can 
be given by our specialists. 

or instance, in New England, we have no health staff in the Boston 
oftice. We cannot afford to do that. Our requests for staff have been 
before this committee before but we have not been able to expand 
that part of the program. There is, however, demand from State 
health departments for more assistance, much more than we can 
give from our New York office. 

We try to cover the best we can but the regional director for the 
Federal Security Agency reports to me that he feels that the at- 
tention that the Children’s Bureau medical staff is giving to the 
New England States is pretty scarce. I agree with him. It is im- 
yossible for one medical director to carry the work for all the New 
fin land States—and for New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. It isa very large load for one medical officer. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICE 


As far as child welfare staff is concerned, it really is an impossible 
task to ask one child welfare worker to meet all of the great variety 
of requests that come from the States for assistance in helping them 
with their various programs. The States are asking us for help 
with respect to their foster family care programs and their adoption 
programs. Many States are concerned because of the recently given 
publielty to the black market for babies. States request expert advice 
as to how to handle these situations legislatively and with the people 
applying for babies to adopt. To be sure these babies are not being 
exploited. 

The States also are seeking, as I pointed out this morning, con- 
stantly, our advice and help in connection with this problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. It is not just help with respect to training schools 
to which I referred this morning but it is matters related to the 
juvenile courts, probation officers—questions of training police in 
their understanding of children so the relationship between the police 
and youngsters who are found in delinquent acts can be of a more 
understanding character. 

Another question about which we are unable to do much at the 
present time is that of rehabilitation of these young boys and girls 
when they are released from training schools. What happens to them 
when they go back to the community. We know a very fair propor- 
tion of them are picked up again before long and they have to return 
to the training school because of the inadequacy of the follow-up 
service provided for these young people. 
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We know that many of the young men and women who go to the 
courts are very often young people who have been in the juvenile 
courts. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICE 


In the health side of our program the States are asking for funds 
and are wanting to go ahead with the maternal and child health pro- 
grams. In a number of situations we have requests for additional 
funds now, over and above what we can grant to them. Dr. Lesser 
can give you—or I would like to have him put in the record, some 
statement with regard to the requests that have come from a few 
States for additional help. 

In the crippled children’s program, this also is true. The programs 
for certain types of special services are beginning to take hold in States 
and communities. For instance, developing programs for children 
who are deaf. I, personally, have taken a very great interest in the 
development pf such services, clinics, not only where they can be 
examined by an otologist who may tell the parents of the child that he 
is deaf; but a clinic for speech training and training the child to make 
the best of this situation and be able to go to school. 

When a little child has to learn to wear a hearing aid the problems 
are very great. I know what it took for me to learn to use one, and to 
forget I was using it, just as one uses a pair-of glasses. When a little 
child at the age of three or four is very deaf, sufficiently deaf so they 
‘annot hear very much, and is fitted with a hearing aid, a wholly new 
world of sensation opens up for him and the child may indeed be ter- 
fied by it. If the child is to learn to use the hearing aid successfully 
and intelligently he has to be taught how to use it. Clinics of that 
nature can be developed in every State in the Union as the States get 


ready and they understand that this isa possibility. Ifa clinic of that 
sort were made available in every State one clinic would serve a great 
many children. There is great need for them. 


INCREASE IN STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Focarty. I think it would be well if Dr. Lesser would give us 
a statement for the record. But I think you recognize as well as we do 
that you are not going to get any increase in your appropriation over 
the amount in the budget. I do not. think any agency of Government 
will get an increase this year. Ido not like to say that because I think 
you are doing good work and if we had more money to make available 
the additional work you could do would be of great benefit to children 
all over the country. Iam speaking coldly now and that is what we 
have to face. We are going to have a terrific job ahead of us to hold 
some of these programs, such as the children’s program and others 
which we think important, at something close to the current level. 

There is a real drive for economy on throughout the country. We 
felt it on the floor last year and likely will again this year. Sometimes 
with all these calls for aid I do not know how we can defend them. 

The States will take on more of this responsibility themselves, we 
think, We have given them good guidance and have done a good 
job and I, for one, think the States are not assuming as much responsi- 
bility as they should. I think a better job can be done in the States in 
that respect. 
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So thank you very much, Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Ex1or. I hope the committee will consider seriously continuing 
the amount presently available. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have always been fair with the Children’s Bureau 
in considering them in comparison with the other agencies. 

Dr. Exior. I am not thinking of the appropriation of the Bureau for 
salaries and expenses. If the grants to States can be $31,500,000, and 
that is what is available at this time, it would help the States very 
materially. 

Mr. Fogarty. To be honest, I do not see how we can justify any 
increase. 

Dr. Exsor. That would not be an increase. It would be maintaining 
the same amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. I mean an increase over what is in the budget. 

(Dr. Lesser’s statement is as follows:) 


During the past 2 months a number of State health departments and crippled 
children’s agencies have asked us if there were any unapportioned funds which 
might be paid to them in addition to their regular annual apportionment. The 
health officer of West Virginia, for example, wrote us on November 27, 1951, 
“The division of maternal and child hygiene finds itself in a difficult financial 
predicament. We are lacking some $35,000 fund B to see our programs safely 
through the current fiscal year.” This has come about principally because of the 
increased number of applications for the care of prematurely born infants. 
Similar requests for care of premature babies have come from North Carolina 
for $100,000 and Florida for $25,000. 

Early in January 1952, the Kentucky State Department of Health sent an 
urgent request to the Children’s Bureau regional medical director asking for 
an additional amount for their crippled children’s program with the hope that 
$100,000 might be made available. Otherwise, services for children who have 
been crippled by poliomyelitis will have to be curtailed. The State health 
officer of Texas wrote us on January 8 with respect to the crippled children’s 
program that “it is conservatively estimated that an additional $100,000 would 
be required * * * to take care of those on the waiting list.”” These are prin 
cipally children who are victims of the repeated epidemics of poliomyelitis in 
Texas, 

Other requests have come from Georgia for $77,000 and from Alaska for 
$70,000 for their maternal and child-health activities. Alabama has asked for 
an additional $50,000 for crippled children. Montana wants an additional $22,- 
000 for children who have cerebral palsy. 

These are cited as a few examples of programs where funds are needed, not 
for new services, but simply to keep from curtailing vitally important medical 
and hospital care for children. 
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Tuurspay, JANUARY 24, 1952. 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


WITNESSES 


JOHN L. THURSTON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
RUFUS E. MILES, JR., ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR DEFENSE 


ACTIVITIES 


LEO L. MILLER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 


ALANSON W. WILLCOX, GENERAL COUNSEL 


GEORGE E. BIGGE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL-STATE RELA- 


TIONS 


CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD SERVICES 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITIES AGENCY 


SALARIES AND ExpENnssEs, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





A VORRIATIONS OF COTIIIGEO oo ian nn en che newer en annste | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 

Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund__......|..........---- 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-__...........-....---..- 


$1, 043, 000 


143, 000 
19, 655 





CR PI i se ita ck ke 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency” 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency”’_- 


$767, 369 
578, 911 


$627, 410 
570, 952 


1, 205, 655 





Total obligations 





1, 346, 280 


1, 198, 362 


1, 205, 655 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





. Executive direction 

2. Program coordination and development 

S... Pena ING CONE os in oe a ES 
. Administrative services 
. General services 


$118, 573 
93, 837 
188, 876 
426, 190 
518, 804 


$104, 998 
103, 204 
97, 893 
371, 188 
521, 079 


$107, 226 
103, 440 
98, 129 
372, 247 


524, 613 





GI I iis kin aicashichas tas aecatanehn ee at } 





1, 346, 280 | 


1, 198, 362 





1, 205, 655 








imate 


43, 000 
143, 000 


205, 655 


stimate 


$107, 226 
103, 440 
98, 129 
372, 247 
524, 613 


1, 205, 655 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 





Total number of permanent positions ; 247 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. | 6 | 
Average number of all employees.___........_...-.-.----_2_-- | 4 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 4, 86) 
4. 


Gs 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary ‘ $2, ved | $2, 888 $2, 913 
Average grade . } CPC-3 CPC-3. 0 cP C-3. 0 


63 | $5, 49% 
7 | GS-7.8 





Personal services: | 
Permanent positions | $1, 060, 848 | $950, 993 $950, 993 
Part-timeand temporary positions___.._._......__.__.| 30, 039 5, 925 7, 925 
Pate: pay in excess of 52-week base } } 3,8 3, 858 

1, 215 

963, 991 

15, 600 


Total personal services. te ne * 092, 109 | 
Travel af 17, 995 
Transportation of things______- elke 868 
Communication services ‘ 18, 532 | 
Rents and utility services.__.___. 1, 000 
Printing and reproduction ____- esitcshagsmmesencel 109, 496 
Other contractual services. __ k Likysaeeaa wea! 59, 430 
Supplies and materials. ___-- ee : gu 18, 632 
Equipment ? Septueswaeanee 27, 269 
Refunds, awards, and RNIN i eco } 550 
Taxes and assessments................................... 399 | 


Obligations incurred 1, 346, 280 | 1, 198, 362 








Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| 
| 


Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


~-+|--------------| $1, 205, 655 





162, 655 
135, 000 





Total expenditures 





908, 000 
Expenditures out of current authorizations 





SALARIES AND Expgrnses, Division or Fiextp Services 


Amounts available for obligation 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





$1, 895, 000 


403, 000 
17, 485 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: Federal piace 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 





Obligations incurred 2, 315, 485 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security | 
Agency” $1, 942, 945 $2, 041, 590 
“galaries and expenses, division of service operations, | 
Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency”’__ 315, 349 | 26, 637 } 





Total obligations 2, 258, 294 2) 298, 227 >| i 2. 315, 485 


! 
u 
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Obligations by activities 










































































Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
MO MOET i hice e eS ee ee $1, rg $1, 408, 556 $1, 430, 109 
2. State grant-in-aid audits. ...... _..... .-..----- 684, 075 730, 485 733, 500 
3. State merit system services... .........--.-.-.-..---------. 199, 529 159, 186 151, 876 
4 Office of Director. F ederal-State relations. .-_.. ie les BR ME Tica cuted on heddade ines <~ 
Wee Mii. i ee as 2,258,204 | 2, 298, 227 2, 315, 485 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. .-...-.........---..---- 480 462 467 
Average number of all employees... --.-...-:..--- Bee er See 462 441 439 
Average salaries and grades: : 
Genera! schedule grades: 
ANSE 655. so pd bank Co cpacdsicaneuchaGubaceen $4, 197 $4, 633 $4, 678 
A verage grade PE eS ee Wen ay ee ee RMS eee GS8-6.2 G8-6.2 GS8-4.1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
BRIE 0 og avoid dhs easccSccncucdnevewansseas $2, 412 $2, 732 $2, 792 
DWN 5 in hth Be ns cklc cee snwoke. CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 
01 Personal services: pi 5 
OP Nc ale $1, 929, 259 $2, 031, 499 $2, 043, 197 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_---_-..___- SRS fie Ma IC ae 7, 843 7, 88 
Payment above basic rates..........................-- 13, 628 5, 902 5, 902 
NE NE BT PII. 5 ook ood cece cicndanoncencan 1, 942, 287 2, 045, 244 2, 056, 987 
OR Naess ek a 119, 967 10, 943 115, 458 
CR FTE I ois a 6a oo so sos ces ctecennn dns 4, 058 , 750 5, 750 
04 Communication services.._...........-..2.-...---.....-.- 106, 187 69, 835 70, 835 
05 Rents and utility servicos..............-..........-....<6- 5, 744 2,845 2, 845 
@ Printing and reproduction -............-s.........2......- 11,319 11, 000 11, 000 
07 Other contractual services -_._.............-...---.--..-.-- 17, 237 14, 891 14, 891 
Services performed by other agencies_._........_.....-__-- 528 352 352 
Oe Te Eee UI oie ce ckec ce scosmndencecsana 41, 588 27, 062 27, 062 
RESET RE SIE RPL SEIT Sapte te: OL etd ee A AIR 8,779 9, 755. 9,7 755 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities....._......_---------_- 470 400 400 
Be FE a I a asc ded tdedenncenccbacnden 130 150 150 
OE I iii Dicioiintndaiguicnnciusamasc ouside 2, 258, 204 2, 208, 227 2, 315, 485 
| 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
<TR OG GT Ws OE is i ee $2, 315, 485 
Deduct: 
I arc ds son Bahn coat asia aianiaeiesin mane ool 420, 485 
are ae Wena, CUE Or PUNE 8. con codec oc ccw en okafuumpecnenaanas 230, 000 
EE SUTIN ooo hek needa shacde Unda dkdmakGabauiad ties aaccunegalheconaceemceess 1, 665, 00 
Expenditures out of current authorizations........... .2:.2.... 2)... n not eek eed sce cdec one 1, 665, 000 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, Orrice or GENERAL CouNSsEL 





































































































Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation IE RE SOUR SOCAN BR ERR: PTE Cane Sey Raren Ome ae $424. 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: Federal old age 
and survivors insurance trust fund___.._._..._...._...-..2.-|-22..-2- 22 .-e- ere 422. 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts..___.................-..|.--2.-2.- 2. Een Sia 25, 000 
Total available for obligation SET AS EAE ito Maes eg OTe SNES polar agi AS a TC ROS 871, 000 
Conger transfer from 
Salaries, office of the general counsel, office of the Admin- 
istrator, Federal Security Agency’’............_..______- $775, 771 $638,406 }.............. 
“Salaries and Expenses, division of service operations, 
office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency’’_- 47,124 44, 791 “ 
ED i ae oe 822, 895 878, 197 871, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Office of the Administrator_...._......_..------ eee $68, 474 $72, 464 $71, 964 
2. Social Security Administration.__...............-...22.__- 447, 412 501, 363 498, 891 
3. Public Health Service...............-..2.--2-- ee 86, 966 88, 031 87, 538 
Se CIE I ie ut ecwenoce 28. 320 26, 41! , 
5. Food and Drug Administration..__........._.. 22. 170, 792 167, 128 163, 653 
6. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation....._......... 2.22 , 931 22, 797 22, 674 
PU UNNI oes es 822, 895 878, 197 | 871,000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total numnber of permanent positions. _..._............-.-..-- 157 140 140 
Average number of all employees. ..._...........-.--2..-22.-- 142 137 133 
Average Salaries and grades: ; 
General schedule grades: 
Pe MINED bh aiicsie sein ocr nancacks cdenductcssoccbwane $5, 492 $6, 071 $6, 175 
RASS t LAG elo ie ARN TE ELON LO eee a GS-8.6 GS-8. 8 G8-8.8 
01 Personal services: acne 
eee ka $775, 771 $830, 141 | $822, 044 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_................].- 2.22 -.- 3, 180 | 3, 180 
Total personal services...............-......-..-.... 775, 771 833, 321 826, 124 
Oa a Yb Se aa 19, O16 18, 465 18, 465 
(3 Transportation o1 things 446 1, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services 7, 308 5, 000 | 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ..-...........................-- | 2, 5u0 2, 500 2, 500 
0? Other contractual services. ................--..--.-----.-- | 2. 689 2, 586 2, 586 
(GS Un Ne ak 4,350 4,725 4, 725 
© IN eodeten oak oc eee ee ei 10, 813 10, 600 10, 600 
NNO i 822, 895 $78, 197 | 871, 000 
| ee 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Soligntions incurred during the year_.............-.........-- pec “i, is $871,000 
educt: j 
SESE ED ee CE A DOE SY FREE SEES j 447, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year................-.-.- werneeenees->|-- 7, 000 
BREE ONAL UGG Ra AE Wes 347, 000 
Expenditures out of current autnorizations._......-.....-..__|_. SEAS eae gis ERAN RES ie: 347, 000 
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Surpius Property Disposau 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual {1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


——_... 


$265, 000 





Tctal available for obligations - ................-.------- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings___..........--..------ 














Obligations incurred 


265, 000 





Obligations by activities 
Surplus property disposal and utilization: 
1951 _- 
1952_ _ 





Object classification 1951 actual 


58 | 
54 | 


{ 


} 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. ----.--.--..----.------------- 


1952 estimate | 


$329, 288 
97, 000 
265, 000 


1953 estimate 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. -.__...-.---- 





$5, 180 
GS-8.1 | 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


914 





Datel narnia eer Wiis si. 555i in oct. en ens 


237, 833 








Transportation of things---- | 
CIN ois Gh tie te chives eo demanding mes anwenaninn j 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services... ............-.--------- 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 
Taxes and assessments._...-..--- saieiss 5a tess tik clea etna | 


Obligations incurred 


16, 200 
500 

6, 322 

1,500 

1, 000 

1, 45 








Analysis of esemsatccked 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year Dede decaee 
Obligations incurred during the year_._--.--.-.-- 





329, 288 | 134, 667 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. --. 
Unliquidated obligations, end of y car. 


Total expenditures 291, 621 | 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - -- .| 
Out of prior authorizations____- cuclatee 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for | pay increases ._- Wosee 


291, 621 | 


6, 700 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$37, 667 | 
97, 000 | 


37, 667 | 


$9, 300 
265, 000 
274, 300 


one O 


125, 367 | 


938, 000 
9, 000 
300 





imate 


$9, 300 
165, O00 


74, 300 


27, 000 
47, 300 
38, 000 
9. 000 
300 
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WorKING CapiTaL Funp 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate, 1953 000 








1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Obligations incurred during year_................---.--.-.- : $175, 000 
a | 








Expenditures out of current authorizations (invested in re- 
volving fund) 








Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency. Who is going to justify 
this budget? 

Mr. Tourston. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the chance to have 
with us the people who are directly responsible to the Administrator 
for the various programs and they will respond to the inquiries that 
you may have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. SterHens. Mr. Chairman, before we begin, may I just give 
you this explanation by way of some introductory information. We 
have in 1952 and have had up to date three appropriations in the so- 
called Office of the Administrator, about which we are concerned. 
First we had “Salaries of the Office of the Administrator’; we had 
“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel,’”’ and then we had ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Division of Service Operations.”’ In other words, that 
last-named carried all the miscellaneous expense items for all three 
appropriations. This year, at the suggestion of the committee on 
two occasions and because we thought it was good business, we have 
put the miscellaneous expenses in the General Counsel’s appropria- 
tion.—It now becomes “Salaries and expenses of the General Counsel”’; 
“Salaries and expenses of the Administrator.’”’ We divided the Ad- 
ministrator into two appropriations—one for ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Administrator,’’ and one ‘Salaries and expenses, field 
services,’ which, as you know, is largely program matter in the re- 
gional offices, with a small departmental staff. 

In order to completely carry on centralized services, such as tabu- 
lating, reproductions, supplies, we initiated a working-capital fund, 
which is a common practice throughout a great many of the depart- 
ments of Government, where the reproductions in, say, the Children’s 
Bureau and Vocational Rehabilitation would be done at a central 
point and paid for by those units receiving the services. 

That is the basic structure this year. In other words, we would 
have three salaries-and-expense appropriations and a_ working- 
‘avital fund which would operate to serve all the divisions of the 
Office plus all the bureaus in the two buildings downtown. 

Mr. Fogarty. Under the general heading of ‘‘the Office of the 
Administrator” you have the immediate Office of the Administrator, 
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the field service operations, Office of the General Counsel, surplus. | 
ing disposal and defense community facilities and services. 
, you have five groups here this morning representing these items 
in the Administrator’s office? 
Mr. Txrursron. Except for the defense side. Mr. Miles will 
be in shortly. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, OFFIce OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Focarry. Please proceed, Mr. Thurston. 

Mr. Tuurston. First, we will speak, Mr. Chairman, about the 
salaries and expenses in the immediate Office of the Administrator, 
We have, as you see, a request for this year of $1,043,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of $7,293 over the comparable figure for 1952. That 
increase is made up of two sorts of items. The bulk of it is due to 
increased costs of such things as travel and communications. An 
item of $2,000 over the estimate for the previous year we are seeking 
as an increase in our consultative services. 

Now, those are the only increases in this budget over the comparable 
estimate for 1952. 

To give you a further breakdown of the $5,000 balance, the largest 
increase is $3,500 in the activity known as general services. That is 
almost exclusively travel—travel, communications, and equipment. 
The chief reason for the increase in the communications services is 
due to an increase in installation charges for telephones. That 
amounts to $2,169 increase. Equipment shows an increase of $1,000 
due mainly to rise in the price of materials and equipment. 

So far as the $2,000 added to our request for consultative services, 
we had available for this in 1952 about—$4,500 exactly. 

I have indicated to the committee from time to time my feeling that 
the Office of the Administrator needs considerable assistance in the 
management of its responsibilities. I have heretofore requested the 
committee for what I call a program staff. As you see, we are not 
coming up for that this year in the light of the budget and in the light 
of the tight fiscal situation and in the light of the position expressed 
by this committee heretofore. 

Now, as a substitute for that type of programing work, although 
this is a very small or what I must term a minor substitute, we have 
added this $2,000 for consultative services. 

As an offset to the lack of a program staff, I have used the device 
recommended by this committee of establishing agency committees, 
drawing on the constituent units for assistance in coordinating and 
preventing overlaps between programs. 

I have discussed with this committee before the work we are doing 
in the field of aging along that line where we have established a com- 
mittee composed of all of the interested units and in effect, as | say, 
have taken the advice of this committee to draw on the regular units to 
assist in this coordinating job. 


PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE ON AGING PROBLEMS 
Mr. Focarry. On that point, what is this committee on aging? Is 


there any authorization for it? 
Mr. Tuurston. You mean is there any specific legal authorization. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Taurston. The authorization stems from the general respon- 
sibility of the Administrator to coordinate the activities of the agency. 
Just as we establish committees to look, say, at proposed legislation 
that a particular unit might recommend, so we have established this 
committee to pull together many of the units who are themselves con- 
cerned with aging problems. 

Take the Public Health Service. It does a lot in the field of chronie 
diseases, Which is a major problem afflicting the aged. Take the 
Social Security Administration, where large amounts of money, talent, 
and energy have been spent on the economic side of aging. Take the 
Vocational Rehabilitation group. They are concerned with reha- 
bilitation of people regardless of ave, and at this particular time, so 
far as the defense effort is concerned, as Mr. Ewing indicated, we 
are attempting to push the rehabilitation of older people. 

Mr. Fogarry. How many people make up this Committee on 
Aging? 

er: Tuurston. The members of the committee are persons drawn 
from the units, and so far as the Federal Security Agency is concerned 
there would be at least nine from the various units. Then also from 
time to time we meet with persons in other departments or agencies 
who have an interest—the Labor Department, the Department of 
Commerce, for example. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who are these nine people and from what constitu- 
ent agencies do they come? 

Mr. Tuurstron. They are representatives from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation 

Mr. Foaarry. No—give us the number of people from each agency 
that you have on this committee. 

Mr. Tuurston. I will have to give that for the record, if I may. 

(The requested information appears on p. 332.) 

Mr. Foearry. Is that a permanent set-up? Do they work full 
time on this? 

Mr. Tuurston. Oh, no. They meet perhaps once every 2 or 3 
weeks or once a month. There is a chairman of the committee and 
staff assistance. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who is he? 

Mr. Tuurston. Clark Tibbitts, who has been with the Public 
Health Service. Now, what we have done is to set Mr. Tibbitts up 
as the continuing chairman of the committee. He is still attached to 
the Public Health Service. He devotes his time almost exclusively 
to this aging committee. The other members do not. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is his salary? 

Mr. Tuursron. His salary is in the neighborhood of $10,000. We 
have undertaken to make an agreement with the various units. In 
effect, we have said we will not use the services of the members, either 
the personal services or the equipment or supplies, beyond an agreed- 
upon amount of money from each of the units. 

Now, I want to be sure that I explain this carefully to you. Take 

« Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. They are now, for example, 

iting out publications that have reference to rehabilitation. The 
committee working together might suggest that a particular publica- 
tion should have a certain cast. Suppose there should be additional 
emphasis on the relationship between the OVR rehabilitation and the 
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disability aspects of the public-assistance law. The committee would 
decide on the approach that a particular release might take or it would 
be reviewed by the committee to get all viewpoints of all of the units 
included there. We feel that that is an appropriate function of the 
committee and the Office of the Administrator. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not know as I can agree with you on that point, 

This is the first time I have heard about this committee on the aged, 
To my knowledge, the Public Health Service, Office of Vocational! 
Rehabilitation, or the Social Security Administration, have not 
justified any positions to be used on this special committee for the aged, 

Mr. Tuursron. But, Mr. Chairman, the people are not on a 
full-time basis. They are representatives from the units on the 
committee. 

Mr. Focarry. You have one now. 

Mr. McGratu. Tibbetts, is it? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. I meant the bulk of the people who 
served on this committee are not full time on the committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. If he is a full-time person on the committee now, that 
positicn should be in the Office of the Administrator under the category 
of the Committee for the Aged, and the salary should be paid out of the 
Office of the Administrator. 

Mr. Tuurstron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am frank to say that I have 
been laboring under the impression that what we have done has been 
completely in accord with the recommendations of this committee. 

If Iam wrong on that, surely, I would like to know. You will recall, 
when I had made my justification for a program staff, I mentioned 
aging as one of the areas that the program staff should be concerned 
with, and it was indicated by this committee that, in view of the tight 
budget situation, it was far more desirable to utilize the talents and 
the services of the people in the units. 

Now, that is what we are trying todo. We have a large number of 
overlapping programs, overlapping activities in the field of aging. [ 
do not mean by that that there is duplication. I just mean that many 
of our units are concerned with the aging population and the problems 
concerning the aging population. Instead of establishing a full-time 
staff of program people, we said, ‘“Let’s establish a committee.” 

We have had committees in the Federal Security Agency for a 
variety of things. Take the question of the relationship between the 
Public Health Service and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Public Assistance Bureau as to how to share the knowledge and 
perhaps develop joint programs under title XIV, the aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. What do we do? 

We set up a committee. We get these people to sit down and 
talk together to try to work out whether there are relationships and 
whether one program can throw any light on the other. We set up a 
committee and meet maybe for 6 months. It does its job, and then 
it is through. 

We may have a problem, as I say, on legislation suggested by 
one of the units. The Public Health Service also has an interest. 
What do we do? We set up a committee. We have them sit down 
and discuss things with each other. These committees come and 
they go. 

It so happens that the aging problem extends far across all of our 
programs. The aging problem for the Nation is so important and so 
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many of our programs affect it that we thought we should have a 
continuing committee. 

Now, it is big enough, and the Public Health Service has sufficient 
interest in it, so that they are perfectly willing—it is fair to say—to 
provide the full-time chairman of the committee. Let me see if I 
can explain it to you this way. ; 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is now devoting, 
by virtue of its responsibilities in the field, certain money, certain 
energy to studies on economic security, the problems in economic 
security. They are discussing and investigating the many problems 
that relate toaging. They do it ona routine basis. 

What I have said in effect is: Some of the work that we do in our 
normal operations which we have justified, for which money has been 
appropriated, has an effect upon some of the work that the other 
units of the agency do out of their total appropriated funds. They 
are talking about and doing many related things. 

Now, the Office of Education has an Adult Educetion Unit. The 
Adult Education Unit has been doing work over the years—justified 
before the Congress each time. What they do is bound to have some 
effect, some relationship to the work that the other people do in the 
aging field. 

Now, in effect what I am saying is: If you slice off a fraction of the 
work of, say, the adult education people in the Office of Educetion— 
slice that off, and combine it with the work that the other people are 
doing, you get efficiency and economy, and you get a broadening of 
the work of all the units at no greater cost at all. It’s just as if a lot 
of people are thinking about certain subjects, and they are thinking 
about topics that are related. Instead of this man thinking this way, 
and that one thinking another way, and the one over here thinking 
differently, every once in a while you bring them together and let 
them exchange and combine their thoughts. 

Mr. McGratu. You exchange all of their ideas and information. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. In the present case because we are 
dealing with operating programs, the effect of that exchange of infor- 
mation may result in a particular action. 

Let me, if I may, give you another example. This committee is 
now sitting down, and having in mind the potential of the agency and 
having in mind the national needs today, and having in mind the 
problem of aging generally—they said, ‘‘Why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for us to have an agency project aimed at identifying, if we can, 
the difference in ability, if any, between older workers and younger 
workers in our Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance?”’ 

Now, there haven’t been many studies on this general problem. 
We have got a lot of people working over in our Baltimore and Wilkes- 
Barre offices. We have an ideal laboratory where we can throw 
light on the problem. 

We find people all over the country saying, ‘You cannot hire an 
old man because he isn’t any good. He doesn’t produce. He is not 
effective.”’ 

We can throw some light on that right in our own shop. The 
Public Health Service has an interest in it. What are the health 
effects on older people who do repetitive work? 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has an interest. How 
many of these people who are handicapped are still able to do a key- 
punch job for example? 
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The Social Security Administration is interested in it because to the 
extent that you can keep older people in employment, the less is the 
public-assistance burden and, as a matter of fact, the lighter burden 
on old-age and survivors insurance. 

We felt there was not only an agency interest in that but there was 
a defense interest. We have talked to the National Security Re- 
sources Board to see if they would be interested. I think they may be. 
They wanted us to talk to the Labor Department. We will talk to the 
Labor Department to see also whether they are interested. 

It occurs to me, gentlemen, that if we can use all of the resources 
that we have in the Government, if we can jointly tap the knowledge 
and the skills of all of us, we get more for our money. 

Mr. Denton. Has this committee been able to minimize over- 
lapping in different agencies? 

Mr. Tuurston. Overlapping is a tough thing to talk to, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Now, take OVR. There is a health problem when a person is 
handicapped. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is concerned. 
The Public Health Service is concerned with the health aspects also. 
The way the laws are written and the units are organized, there is 
bound to be an overlap. But, if we can minimize the overlap, if we 
can get those areas that do overlap to work together, we are getting 
more for our money, in my opinion. 

Mr. Denton. Is your committee able to show any savings in posi- 
tions or functions +s a result of committee work in coordinating the 
various function and having them work together? 

Mr. Tuurstron. I want to be perfectly straight-forward here. | 
think at this stage in the game it is very difficult to estimate money 
savings. I can give you what may be a very incidental point. 

The Governor of California had a conference on aging. He was 
very much interested in getting the experience and Si: A of the 
people in the Federal Security Agency who knew about aging. As | 
say, all of our bureaus have a knowledge and an interest in it. We 
had a conference here, as you know, a year or two ago on it. Instead 
of about six people going out to the Governor’s conference in Cali- 
fornia, the chairman of the committee went out. There may have 
been one or two other people from that area, but by and large the 
chairman of the committee represented the agency at the Governor's 
conference. 

I do not pose that as a very large point; but it is an incidental point. 
In answer to your basic question, I must say in all frankness that at 
this stage about all I can say is that we are getting more out of the 
knowledge and skills of the people than we otherwise could. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Thurston, the only reason I raised the question 
is that you mentioned this new committee on aging. I have read 
something in the papers about it. I think some conferences had been 
held here in Washington in the past year. 

Mr. Tuurston. A year or two ago we held a conference—pretty 
much at the request of the President. It was a national conference 
on aging. There are many people who are concerned about what !s 
happening to the aged population in general. Out of that conference 
more interest was stimulated. 

Tibbets was the director of that conference. I may say that some 
of the people in the conference recommended that there be established 
a big central outfit. We are resisting that. 
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Mr. Foaarty. I agree with you that this is a problem that some- 
thing ought to be done about. We did talk about it when Miss Hoey 
was up here yesterday. 

I know that many States are interested in the problem, and I have 
been in the last 3 or 4 years because I find it is very difficult for a man 
over 50 to get a job today. 

Mr. Tuurston. We find some difficu ty as low as 40. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is a big problem. I think something should be 
done. It would be a good thing for all of these aged people. I am 
for the program. The thing I am thinking about is that before you 
established that full-time position you should have come to the Ap- 
propriations Committee with your justifications. I know that the 
Governor of my State has appointed a commission to study this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Tuurston. After discussions with Mr. Tibbetts. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand he is a very good man. But if this is 
going to proceed along this line, I think that if you are to present a 
true picture of the Administrator’s office, you people should take him 
on your payroll. That is my offhanded opinion, based on what you 
have said. 

Mr. Tuurston. I will have to give you an offhanded reaction on 
that, too. We have discussed this matter among ourselves, of course, 
and I discussed it with Mr. Ewing. At one time we had in mind the 
desirability of couning before you people with a definite project for 
the agency in the aging field, far beyond this. 

We felt, however, frankly that we did not know enough about what 
kind of a program we could propose to you. We preferred to go along 
slow'y, using this committee approach. 

Now, as to the matter of putting this man on the Administrator’s 
payroll, in the first place, he really serves all of the units. He is 
somewhat different from the usual employee of the Administrator—not 
that the employees of the Administrator do not serve all the units. 
But this man is far more a creature of the units. In my opinion, it is 
fitting and proper that all of the units should support him directly, 
because he helps them do a better job. 

Mr. Fogarty. But they do not, according to what you say. He is 
being paid by the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Tuurston. He is being paid by the Public Health Service, but 
there are other costs and other things done by the committee. 

Now, take this OASI project. It is going to take the time of many 
people. The other units are going to have to provide some of those 
people. That is not a direct outlay. If you express it in terms of 
money, they are going to have to provide some of the money, but by 
providing the services of people. It is not that we told them to do it. 
The committee said this is something that all of us ought to get behind. 

Mr. Fogarty. And to be effective and diagnose the problem, it is 
going to cost a lot of money, more than we are spending now. We are 
not going to make much headway with a small group. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. The Federal Security Agency is 
only one part of the whole business. We certainly cannot handle the 
whole problem of the aged. The Department of Labor and many 
other units 





Mr. Focartry. Will you put into the record, then, the number of 
personnel that has worked on this committee during the fiscal year 
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1952, from what constituent organizations they were taken and the 
salaries of each of the individuals, so we can get an idea as to how 
much is being spent? 
i Mr. Tuurston. May I include a statement as to what these people 
0? 

Mr. Focarry. Surely. 

Mr. Tuursron. You might have a $10,000 a year man who meets 
for 2 hours once a month. 

Mr. Focarry. Give an explanation of what they do and the time 
they spent. 

Mr. Tuursron. Could I say just one more word, Mr. Chairman, to 
be sure that I made this thing clear? 

Now, going back to our OASI study, in the event it is done, as I say. 
that will cost money in terms of staff time used. ee 

Mr. Foacarry. Yes; I understand that. 

(The requested information follows:) 


COMMITTEE ON AGING AND GERIATRICS 

Many of the units of the Federal Security Agency have for years devoted time 
and money to programs having either a direct or indirect effect upon the older 
people of America. The old-age and survivors insurance program is aimed almost 
exclusively at meeting the economic problems of older people. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance administers grants to States for aid to needy aged in the amount 
of some $800 million annually. 

The Public Health Service at the National Institutes of Health devotes con- 
siderable effort to research relating to chronic diseases which affect older people 
in greater proportion than any other segment of the population. It also supports 
such research in universities and other institutions throughout the United States. 
The Division of Public Health Methods has, over the years, studied and reported 
on many of the problems affecting older people, as weil as other groups in the pop- 
ulation. More than a decade ago, the Public Health Service established a geron- 
tological research unit and, in part because of the interest aroused by the work of 
this unit, the National Institutes of Health have a growing number of requests for 
funds in research on the aging process itself, in addition to requests for funds to 
do research in the chronic diseases, such as arthritis, heart diseases, and so forth. 
The Bureau of State Services and the Bureau of Medical Services have begun to 
study the needs of older people for special facilities and services. 

The Office of Education has long had a unit devoted to the field of adult edu- 
cation. While small, it has provided advice and guidance to people and institu- 
tions concerned wirh developing adult education programs. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the States receiving Federal re- 
habilitation funds, draw no distinction between a young handicapped person and 
an older handicapped person. An important and growing fraction of the time 
and money devoted to vocational rehabilitation goes to work with older people. 

While it is clear that much of the work done by the various constituents which 
has an effect upon older people can and should be performed exclusively by each 
of the units, it is equally clear that an important part of the work of each of the 
constituents impinges upon or affects the work of one or more of the others in this 
field. Because of the Agency-wide concern with problems relating to aging, and 
because of the profound national prob,ens arising from the increasing proportion 
of older people in our population, an Agency Committee on Aging and Geriatrics 
has been established. 

The Committee on Aging and Geriatrics is composed of the following: ' 

Dr. Homer H. Kempfer, Office of Education 
Dr. Josef J. Weisskopf, Bureau of Medical Services, PHS 
Dr. Joseph W. Mountin, Bureau of State Services, PHS 
Alternate, Irving Ladimer 
Dr. I. 8S. Falk, Social Security Administration 
Alternate, Jacob Fisher 


1 In addition, representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency meet from time to time with Agency members. 
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Osear C. Pogge, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, SSA 
Alternate, George Leibowitz 

Jane M. Hoey, Bureau of Public Assistance, SSA 
Alternate, Rose J. McHugh 

Donald H. Dabelstein, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Alternate, Dr. James F. Garrett 

Ann MeCorry, Office of the Administrator 

Clark Tibbits, Public Health Service 

Dr. Benjamin Shimberg, Public Health Service 

The committee meets on call, but not oftener than twice a month. 

The chairman of the committee and other staff assistants are paid by the 
Public Health Service. Funds spent for personal services during the first half 
of fiscal 1952, amounted to $13,848.94,? and the Office of the Administrator spent 
$1,725 for a consultant in this field. It is anticipated that the services of five 
additional staff members * will be utilized for the greater part of the last 6 months 
of fiseal 1952. 

Expenditures for travel, communications, supplies, and duplicating required by 
the committee or its chairman are shared by the Social Security Administration, 
the Office of Education, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office 
of the Administrator. It is estimated that such expenditures will not exceed 
$15,000 for fiscal vear 1952. 

The vast majority of the Federal Security Agency’s work in the fields of health, 
education, and security, as that work relates to aging, continues to be done 
exclusively in the units. A small fraction of the time, energy, and money devoted 
to such work is “‘pooled”’ through the device of the Agency Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics. The chairman of the committee is administratively responsible 
to the Assistant Federal Security Administrator but he and the Committee and 
the staff perform functions for all participating units. Such duties include, as 
examples: 

(a) Handling correspondence, which has often run at rate of 400 to 500 letters 
amonth. If this were not handled centrally, it would have to be handled by each 
unit or ignored. 

(b) Drafting a plan for the Civil Defense Administration dealing with the 
evacuation of aged persons in case of disaster. This has both health and welfare 
aspects and requires Agency coordination. 

(c) Summarizing and coordinating Agency comments and papers delivered at 
the Second International Gerontological Congress (St. Louis, 1951) at which the 
Public Health Service, the Social Security Administration, and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation participated. 

(d) At the request of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House 
of Representatives develops outline for a study of what Federal agencies are doing 
in the field of aging and prepares a coordinated Agency report, in the fields of 
health, education, and security, with emphasis on action which States can take. 
(Other participating agencies: Labor, Census, Veterans’ Administration.) 

(e) The chairman, upon request, discusses various aspects of aging with health, 
education, and welfare groups, State commissions, and governors. 

(f) Develops plans for joint Agency programs such as OASI study of older 
workers as described above. 


Mr. Tuurston. Now, what we have done with the units is make an 
agreement. Our experience has been, when we set up committees, 
whether they are long term or just 2 or 3 or 4 months, sometimes the 
committees get overambitious and they lay out projects that they all 
want to do, studies that they want to do, work which is perfectly 
appropriate under the authorization, but which might be too great a 
drain on what we might call their normal undertakings. In order in 
part to curb that overenthusiasm, and in order to permit the units to 
plan, we have agreed with the units that we will not, as it were, tap a 
particular unit for staff services, or to put it more accurately—we do 
not let the committee or its chairman tap a particular unit for various 
services over and above a particular amount of money. I do not 
know whether I have made it clear. 


? One GS-14 at $9,800; one GS-12 at $8,040; one GS-7 at $4,330; and one GS-3 at $3,030. 
‘One GS-13 at $8,560; cone GS-4 at $3,175; two GS-3’s at $2,950; and one consultant at $25 aday. 
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Suppose a project was proposed that would involve the OVR to the 
extent of $10,000 of staff time. Under the terms of our agreement 
they could not get involved that far. We put an over-all limit fo; 
each unit. It runs, to my mind, $70,000 worth of staff time, and 
supplies and travel equated as best we can, that this committe: 
— go beyond. It is somewhat difficult for me to make this 
clear. 

Mr. Foaarry. I understand that part. 

Mr. Tuurston. I am trying to put a ceiling on how much work this 
committee cando. It is in the neighborhood of $70,000 broken down 


by the various units. 
EXPLANATION OF REVISED BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Focarrty., You have available in the Office of the Adminis. 
trator for salaries, $2,050,000 for 1952; is that correct? I am looking 
at the committee print now. 

Mr. Tuurston. I am afraid we are caught with different tables, 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, give me the reasons for the difference between 
the 1952 column and the 1953 column. 

Mr. Mutter. If you will observe,-Mr. Chairman, the first item is 
‘Salaries and expenses.” 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. That has been changed from “Salaries” only for 1952 
to “Salaries and expenses” for 1953. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. We have taken in salaries and expenses for the Office 
of the Administrator. This is the situation Mr. Stephens addressed 
himself a little while ago. That was in order that each of these 
organizations would be self-contained as far as salaries and expenses. 

he next appropriation was a catch-all appropriation. It was 
difficult to assess the cost of that appropriation to the various 
organizations or organizational entities, so we divided it—I am sorry. 
I thought that was service operations. 

Field operations was also up in the part of the salaries of the Office 
of the Administrator. We thought this was a definable area. So we 
set up a salaries and expenses appropriations for that. 

Mr. Fogarry. Then you have salaries and expenses for the Division 
of Field Services, which was formerly under ‘Salaries, Office of the 
Administrator.” 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. So you have broken it into two divisions now? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are requesting $1,043,000 for the Office of the 
Administrator; that is, here in Washington? 

Mr. Mriuusr. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarty. And $1,895,000 for field services? 

Mr. Mituer. That I could not say “yes” to, unless I would say, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Division of Field Services has a departmental 
staff of 19 people and the rest is in the field. Thut is right. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarty. How are we going to get a breakdown as to the num- 
ber of positions you had in 1952 and the number you are requesting in 
1953 in the Office of the Administrator so that we can compare the two? 

Mr. Mitier. That is in these justifications, Mr. Chairman. It is on 

age 1 of the justifications. We have compared each of these activ- 

ities as they were operated, showing the complete cost, salaries, and 
expenses, and have given the number of positions there in order that 
the committee could have them in order to strike a comparison. 

Mr. Tuurston. May I say, this is the immediate Office of the 
Administrator. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. This is the immediate Office of the Admin- 
istrator. 

Well, for 1952 you have available $1,198,362. 

Mr. Miuxer. That is correct, sir, if you take the footnote into 
account. 

Mr. Focarty. That includes $80,000 proposed supplemental for 
the pay increases, $71,000 appropriated funds, and $9,000 from 
OASI. What does that mean? 

Mr. Miuuer. From general receipts. The $9,000 is from the 
OASI. 

Mr. Tuurston. It is a breakdown of the $80,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Isee. So that makes a total of $1,198,000 including 
the $80,000? 

Mr. Miturr. That is right. 


COST OF PAY ACT 


Mr. Fogarty. How much will your pay increases cost for 1952? 

Mr. Miuuer. $80,000. 

Mr. Foearry. $80,000. You did not absorb any? 

Mr. STEPHENS. $88,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. $88,000. You absorbed $8,000, and you are asking 
for a supplemental of $80,000? 

Mr. Mixer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is for 1952. Now you are asking for $1,205,000 
for 1953, which is an increase of $7,000 over what you had in 1952. 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Counting in the $80,000 proposed supplemental, 
how many positions do you have in 1952? 

Mr. Miuuer. 202. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1953, you will have 200? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. The reduction of two comes in general services. 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1951, how many did you have? 

Mr. SterHens. Two hundred and forty-seven, Mr. Chairman. 
That is a comparable figure to the 202 and 200. Those are positions 
and not average employment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any vacancies? 

Mr. Stepuens. There are 197 employed on our last report to the 
Civil Service Commission, Mr. Chairman. That leaves five vacancies. 
_ Mr. Focarry. Now, of the 202 positions in the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, you have 14 in Executive Direction, 13 in Program Coordina- 

94652—52—pt. 122 
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tion and Development, 13 in Publications and Reports, 63 in Admin- 
istrative Services, and 99 in General Services. How does that break- 
down compare with 1951? 

Mr. Mixer. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Txuurston. I think Mr. Stephens can get them. 

Mr. Stepuens. Mr. Chairman, [ do not have that broken down. 
I would be glad to submit it. I would like to say this. The first two 
items are approximately the same. The second item has been cut 
considerably, about 10 or 15 positions. The 63 is about 8 less—no. 
more than that—in personnel. That is about 16 or 17 less. [hp 
general services, there are two less than before. They total up to 45 
positions difference between the 1952 column and the 1951. 


POSITIONS IN THE OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR PAID FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Mr. Fogarty. I see. Now, do you have any other positions in the 
Office of the Administrator that are being paid out of any other 
funds? Are there any other transfers either from outside agencies or 
constituent agencies within the Federal Security Administration? 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, I can give you that in detail in the 
record. 

In Mrs. Woodward’s office and the Office of International Agency, 
on this, scholarships and all that, we have six that are paid by the 
State Department funds. 

In my own office there are three that are paid by either inter- or 
intra-agency transfer; one on this international thing. We have to 
process all of the travel dockets, and all of them for the incoming 
teachers and lawyers that are assigned to our program people for 
sending to the universities all around the country. 

I have one on the claimant agency. I have a total of three people 
in my own office that are paid this way. Two of them from State 
Department funds, and one from the appropriations to the agency 
such as claimant agency funds. I keep the books on all of them. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any additional positions paid for out 
of other funds in the Office of the Administrator? 

Mr. Tuurston. Mr. Miles has. 

Mr. Mixes. There are several on defense. The defense has com- 
munity facilities and services. I believe there are four or five. 

Mr. Focarry. How many do you have? 

Mr. Mixes. There are four in the Office of the Administrator, de- 
partmental and in the field. Chet, do you know how many? 

Mr. Lunn. Three; two actively on, and one in the process. 

Mr. Mixes. Two professional. 

Mr. Lunp. There is a clerical person in each region. That would 
be 10. 

Mr. Focarry. I am just talking about the Office of the Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. Mies. Five in the defense housing and community facilities 
services, and three on the claimant agency, exclusive of the field. 

Mr. Focarry. Then there are no other positions in the Office of the 
Administrator paid out of funds whether it be the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Social Security, Public Health Service, or any other 
agency? 
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Mr. Mitier. I do not know of any at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
] would like to, if I may, say ‘‘no”’ now and then have your permission 
to correct the record afterward. I will make inquiry in considerable 
detail. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished on addi- 
tional positions paid by other appropriations:) 

Eight positions in the Division of State Merit System Services paid from the 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, and three positions in 
the central library paid from constituent units of FSA. 

Mr. Steruens. Mr. Chairman, I have those figures in detail, the 
exact reduction by each of those activities mentioned earlier, if you 
would like to have them. 

Mr. Fogarty. From 1951 to 1952? 

Mr. StepHeEns. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Read them out. 

Mr. StepHens. In executive direction we had 17 as compared to 14 
now; program development, 14 as compared to 13; publication, 34 as 
compared to 13; 82 under administrative services as compared to 62; 
and 100 as compared to 99. It is a reduction of 45 positions for 1952. 

Mr. Bussey. It should have been 100 reductions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Thurston, what has been the result of these 
reductions from 1951 to 1952? 

Mr. Tuurston. Well, there have been several results. In some 
of the areas there has been a good deal of overtime. 

Now, take the very matter of getting these budget tables developed 
and prepared. I think Mr. Stephens will bear me out that a great 
deal of overtime and week-end work is involved. That is true 
throughout the entire Office of the Administrator. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it necessary to have 92 pages of justifications for 
the Office of the Administrator? 

Mr. Tuurston. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I think, partly, 
that has grown up over the demands of the committees and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, the explanation of that is this: 
We made a budget for the House. We got it over to the Senate, 
which is not an appeal body any more. They wanted a lot of other 
things. It was one awful task to make one here and then make 
another one over there. This year we tried to combine everything 
needed by both Houses in one budget. You have some matters 
which you never talked about or asked any questions about. It did 
result in our making one set of justifications instead of two. 

The Senate, for instance, asked for all these other objectives, 
breakdown by activities. You never asked that in the House. 

This year, in order to save time and paper, we made one budget. 
I tried to get everything both Houses wanted in one set of ere 8 
tions, because we immediately go to the Senate from here. 


ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fogarty. Allright. Go ahead, Mr. Thurston. 
Mr. Tuurston. As you know, while we have been declining 
personnelwise, we have been getting more duties. For example, 
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the question of having security officers. We have two employees who 
are working on security matters. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where do they show up in here? 

Mr. Mitier. Administrative services. 

Mr. Tuursron. Under administrative services. 

We have, as you know, also a management-improvement program 
promulgated by the President and the Bureau of the Budget calculated 
to improve administration and management, generally. Tied in with 
that is the incentive awards program. We have taken that on. 

Frankly, I do not know how many we have on that job. We have 
at least two people out of that administrative services group working 
on management improvement and incentive awards. 

Then we have had a number of additional duties in the personnel 
office, some of them being problems arising from the Jensen amend- 
ments. That has taken more time with fewer people. 

As Mr. Ewing said, we are very close to the edge in the kind of 
management work and supervisory work that we can do. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Focarry. Take, for instance, your library. You have 26 
positions in the library. Where does that show up in the justification? 

Mr. Miter. That is in the last item. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is general services. How many did you have 
there in 1951? 

Mr. Mituer. How many people did we have in the library in 1951? 

Mr. Foacarry. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Considerably more. 

Mr. Tuurston. While he is looking that up, I asked Mr. Miller 
how many they had in the libraries when each of the units had a 
library. We do not have that figure, but it was considerably more. 
You see, we consolidated a few years ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was on the recommendation of this committee 
that you centralized the library; was it not? 

Mr. Tuourston. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was about 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Miuurr. Along the lines you were inquiring awhile ago about 
people in the Office of the Administrator who are paid from other 
parts of the agency, at the time this library was consolidated there 
were two items, “Social Security” and “Education.” The Public 
Health Service had their own scientific library, and St. Elizabeths said, 
‘“‘We have our own library, so we won’t participate.” 

As the Public Health Service moved into this central building down- 
town, they began to say, ‘‘We want to use your central library for 
program matters, and general matters, and legal matters.’”’ So thie) 
said, ‘‘ Measure up what this might cost if we add this additional load.” 

We are going to undertake to estimate that. There may be some 
people in there that I want to report when f fill in that part of the 
record. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is so, there would be more than 26 positions. 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. There may be 29 or 30 positions in the library. 
I want to give you that information. 

Mr. Strepuens. That figure for 1951, Mr. Chairman, is the same- 
26 full-time positions in 1951, 1952, and 1953. There is no change in 
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Mr Focartry. What positions? 
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that item. However, there were nine part-time positions in 1951 as 
compared to one in 1952. 

In that connection, that Mr. Miller just mentioned, up until the 
first of the year we had Price Administration and Wage Stabilization 
who had so much reference to our library that for the first 6 months 
they did pay for the services of one person in the library. ‘They had 
this canceled out as of the end of December because they did not have 
the funds. 


SALARIES AND Expensss, Division or Fietp SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, in the salaries and expenses of the Division"of 
Field Services, how many regional offices do you have? 

Mr. Lunn. We have currently 10. 

Mr. Foearry. I think they were put in the record before. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the Division of Field Services you had available 
in 1952, $2,298,000, which includes a proposed supplemental of 
$159,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 


COST OF PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you estimate the total cost of pay ‘increases 
for the Division of Field services to be in 1952? 

Mr. Lunp. The total increase? 

Mr. Tuurston. For the pay increase. 

Mr. Lunp. Oh. For the pay increase? Pay Act increase, $131,- 
000. That’s the way the total shows up. The actual amount that 
we will be taking out of our current obligation is $23,360, which will 
be the amount to be absorbed in 1953 based on the proposed budget. 

Mr Focarty. You say $131,000 appropriated funds, but vou also 
have a transfer of $28,000 OASI; do you not? 

Mr. Tuurston. That, again, is a breakdown, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stepuens. The correct figure up-to-date on that is $131,000 
from appropriated funds, and $28,000 from OASI. That is the last 
figures we got from the Bureau of the Budget. Of course, they 
haven’t finally put that in print. Those are the last tentative figures, 
which would be $155,000 against an estimated cost of $175,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. You will be absorbing $20,000 of pay increases in 
952 
Mr. StepHens. Yes, sir. 





NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking in 1953 for $2,315,000, or an increase 
of $17,000. Now, you had 462 positions in 1952, and you are asking 
for 467 positions in 1953, an increase of 5 positions; what are those 5 
positions and where are they? 

Mr. Tuursron. Mr. Lund will talk on that. May I say this: 
The increase in positions comes, Mr. Chairman, in the field services 
itself. The total includes the audit program and the merit system. 
We are asking an increase of seven in the field services. 
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Mr. Fogarty. What positions? 

Mr. Lunp. We are asking for seven new positions in the field offices 
for personnel and payroll duties, because of the added workload as 
result of certain enactments of Congress, including the expansion of 
the OASI, public assistance, the community facilities program, and 
the surplus property program not heretofore covered. 

If you will observe our old figures when we started out in 1949 we 
had 296 positions; in 1950, 291; and in 1951 and 1952 only 304. We 
have been absorbing an actual workload increase of approximatel; 
one-third without asking for any additional persons. 

We are now at a point where we are backsliding a little bit and 
cannot quite keep current. That is the reason for the request of a 
few additional clerical people. 

Mr. Focarry. These are all clerical people? 

Mr. Lunp. All clerical people, GS-4, personnel and payroll clerks. 

Regional office personnel] units are serving over 5,500 people. The 
payroll units handle in excess of 10,000 persons each pay period for 
the entire services of the field. 


FIELD OFFICE FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. The regional directors each administer the pro- 
gram in their particular region; is that correct? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Foaarty. Are these funds that are given to them programed 
to go to the various constituent units represented in that field office? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. The way the organization works is simply 
this. The regional office renders service, personnel, payroll, all 
records, all travel, all management functions within the region. 

In addition, they service all field installations of all constituents, 
Public Health, OASI—everyone. That is the purpose of the regional 
office. 

Now, there are some additions in connection with the programing 
and program operations; but on the management side, they service 
the entire United States and its possessions. 

Mr. Focarty. Do they receive any appropriations over and above 
those of the various constituent agencies? 

Mr. Lunp. No; we do not. If I understand your question, do we 
receive from any constituent money for this management service; 1s 
that correct? 





METHOD OF ALLOCATING FIELD OFFICE FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarty. Out of this appropriation of $1,048,000—is that all 
allocated on a program basis to each regional office, or does the 
regional director have some say as to how much is going to be spent 
in this particular program or that particular program? 

Mr. Tuurston. I wonder if I could be sure that I understand your 
question, too, Mr. Chairman. We are talking of management an¢ 
facilities services. The regional director does not parcel out the money 
for the operations of the program. The regional director uses the 
money given here to service the program procedures. 

I would rather have Mr. Lund give you the detailed explanation. 
I think it is impertant to draw a distinction between serving the 
program and the program itself. 
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Mr. Lunp. These funds are used for the serving of all of the pro- 
grams Of the Federal Security Agency—public health, public assist- 
ance, old age and survivors insurance, credit unions—all of them. 
These funds provide in the region all the personnel functions, all record 
keeping functions, time, leave, sickness, travel, filing, arrangement of 
_ payroll, and the total management function that goes into an 
office. 

The money, when received, is parceled out to the regions in relation 
to specific measurable workload in all except one area. Does that 
answer your question? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. You have 10 regional directors? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. Foaartry. Do they all get the same salary? 

Mr. Lunp. All except one. The Chicago director was transferred 
from the Public Health Service, and his salary is not the same because 
he is a member of the Commissioned Officers Corps, and the salary 
schedules are not the same, identically, but comparable. 

Mr. Focarry. Who pays his salary? 

Mr. Lunp. The Public Health Service, when he was first trans- 
ferred, paid bis salary, and then we picked that up after a given 
period of time. When he comes over, the money is transferred back 
so that they get the credit. It is not something that is carried extra 
by them, except probably for an interim period when he first comes or 
goes to work. 

(The following correction was subsequently submitted: ) 

The Public Health Service, when he was first transferred, agreed to pay his 
salary this year, in return for services given the Public Health field establishment. 

Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, there is one point in this field that 
Iam afraid that has not been quite cleared up. 

In the regional office these people are the bankers and they handle 
all of the work that he is talking about. But in each of the budgets 
you examine you will find that they have the money in their budget for 
their regional representatives and their program staffs and for their 
travel. That money shows as in the field. Their personnel is in the 
field. We only have this small group of 25 or 30 in each region. A 
= might well have 150 or 200. Each is paid by the program 
yureau. 

Now, take Public Assistance, they will transfer or, rather, allot to 
the regional office a sum of money which that payroll clerk down there 
who handles everybody will take and pay the program representative 
of that unit. 

This money does not cover all the people in the region. This money 
covers the services of that program. Each program that vou pass on 
here has money for its field personnel, its field travel, and its emergency 
equipment or special equipment. Our people process their travel 
vouchers against the funds allotted to the regions for the payment 
of those bills. 

_ The only people in the field paid directly from this appropriation 
is the little service group of 20 or 30 in each region. There are prob- 
ably 30 or 40, at the most, allotments in each region. 

Now, that money is broken by the program people. In other 
words, the head of the Bureau of the Public Assistance at the regions 
in New York, Boston, and Dallas will say, ‘Here is the money for the 
payment of our people who work out of your region.”’ 
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Our people made the payroll. They audit the vouchers. The 
money for that purpose is not in this appropriation. 

Mr. Foaarty. In 1951 you had, in the Division of Field Services, g 
total number of positions of 480; 1952 you have 462, and you are 
asking for 467 in 1953. 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. It is related to the new programs that 
we have entered into. I think we can show almost a mathematical 
relationship between the amount of papers we have to handle because 
of new programs and this request. 

he Focartry. What is this activity entitled “State grant-in-aid 
audits’? 

Mr. Lunp. Could I back up just a minute, Mr. Chairman? | 
would like to make a statement to just clarify for the committee what 
we had previously done in this organization, because I think they 
ong to be able to take a good deal of pride as to what we have been 
able to do thus far. 

Since the second year in operation, we have operated on a savings 
of a half a million dollars each year over what it was in the other 
methods. I think that we probably have gone almost too far. 

For example, out of our typewriters in the offices on the equipment 
side, we have had only 26 new typewriters in the field in 10 years. 
They are getting to a stage where they are getting way down. 

We process in each of these offices in excess of 500,000 pieces of mail 
each year. In 1948 to show the increase in workload, we processed 
300,000. In the last year, the last record we have, that jumped to 
500,000. 

When you consider that many workload items, such as travel, the 
step-up in travel, payrolling, filing, and so forth, have increased sub- 
stantially, we have maintained the additional cost to a minimum. 
Our overtime is gradually going up—that is, the noncompensated 
overtime. 

I would like to point that out for the reason that I think it is an 
indication of the attitude of the field organization to the kind of job 
they are attempting to do. 

I do not know of any organization the size of ours in the field in any 
section of the Government which is operating on the basis that we are. 

For example, on our supplies—the average in the Government runs 
close to $30. The average of ours is running $18. I think that an 
honest effort has been made to attempt to do the kind of consolidation, 
the kind of economy program that the committee had in mind when we 
started out to do this job. I do not say it is perfect. We know there 
are many loopholes. I do say we are working at it progressively and, 
certainly, it is being done economically. 


GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS DIVISION 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, Mr. Lund, what is this Division of Grant-in- 
aid Audits? 

Mr. Tuurston. Mr. Chairman, could I say a word on that before 
he proceeds? 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes. 

Mr. Tuurston. This is shown this time in the field services because 
we are contemplating the transfer of these functions to the Division 
of the Field Services. It has previously been in the Office of the 
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Federal-State Relations, which was established at the time the 
Reorganization Act of 1946 was approved. 

Now, the Federal Security Agency was charged in that reorganiza- 
tion act with the responsibility for getting just as much coordination 
in the grants program as it is possible to get. 

We operate 24 grant-in-aid programs. Many of the people deal 
in one way or another with the same organizations in the States. 
They all have a separate legal background. 

As I say, we were charged then, and we recognize now our responsi- 
bility, to get as much coordination as possible between the types of 
plans that are called for by these score or more grant-in-aid programs, 
to get as much coordination as possible in the States, not only from our 
own standpoint but from the standpoint of making it easier for the 
States in dealing with this vast program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does this Division audit every State grant, every 
grant in the Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. Tourston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Public Health, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and all the rest? 

Mr. Tuurston. We have a centralized audit system. It used to 
be broken up. Each unit used to do its own auditing. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is right. 

Mr. Tuurston. We grouped those together. I say “we” but I 
personally had nothing to do with it. The committee did in 1946 
or 1947. We have had some problems in connection with it, but I 
think on the whole it has been very successful. 

I have a brief statement here about the grant-in-aid audits which I 
could read or could have put into the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will put it into the record at this time. 

Mr. Tuurston. It is about three pages. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tue Division or GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


The principal function of the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits is the audit each 
year of grants-in-aid made to State agencies under 24 grant-in-aid programs to 
determine whether these grants were expended by the States in accordance with 
applicable Federal and State laws, regulations, policies and standards covering 
the purposes for which these funds may be used. This requires making approxi- 
mately 1,200 annual audits of State programs, including visits to about 1,500 
local units spending substantial amounts of funds initially granted to the States. 
Total expenditures audited amount to approximately $3 billion in Federal and 
State funds. Forty-odd million checks are issued annually in the public assistance 
programs alone. These audits are made on a small test-check basis. 

It is also the function of this division to work with the several program bureaus 
and offices in the development and interpretation of fiscal requirements and to 
— necessary fiscal policies and standards governing the use of grant-in-aid 
unds. 

The activities of this division are carried out primarily through a field organiza- 
tion consisting of 94 persons. In each region there is a supervising auditor and a 
secretary. Generally speaking there is an auditor-in-charge in each State respon- 
sible for conducting all audits in that State, assisted by one or more junior auditors 
when the volume of work in each State makes it necessary. Questions raised by 
these auditors about the uses made by the States of grant-in-aid funds are included 
in audit reports which are transmitted to the Washington office for decision by the 
chiefs of the constituent units. 

_In the Washington office there is a Director and two clerical assistants respon- 
sible for the over-all direction of the audit program. There is a field branch con- 
taining two professional and two clerical positions which is responsible for the 
management aud technical direction of the entire field audit operation, including 
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necessary inspections to assure quality in the audit work, the establishment of 
standards of production, and so forth. There is a policy section consisting of 
three persons whose principal duty is to collaborate with the several program bu- 
reaus in the development and interpretation of necessary fiscal policies. There 
is also an audit processing unit consisting of four professional people and one 
secretary engaged primarily in handling audit reports submitted by the field staf 
which contain proposed disallowances of amounts expended by the States. This 
requires the consideration of audit findings with the interested program bureaus 
and offices, and the development of recommended decisions which are submitted 
to the appropriate constituent chief for final action. This audit processing sec- 
tion also answers questions raised by the field audit staff as to the application of 
policy in specific situations. 

The field audit staff is inadequate to handle the volume of work involved. This 
has resulted in a backlog of unfinished work. It is important that audits be com- 
pleted on time so that States may be advised as promptly as possible of the items 
for which Federal funds may not be used so that State losses due to disallowances 
may be held to a minimum. 

The staff of the Washington office has likewise been reduced below the point 
where it can perform all necessary and essential central office work of the Division. 
Adequate field inspections have not been possible recently, there is slowness in the 
disposal of audit reports containing proposed disallowances, necessary instructions 
to the field audit staff have been delayed, and essential work in the clarification 
and simplification of policy and the issuance of new policy has been curtailed. 


Mr. Tuurston. Mr. Bigge has been the Director of the Office of 
Federal-State Relations and will, of course, continue on if this transfer 
is consummated. 

Mr. Bigge will thus devote more of his time to the broader problems, 
assuring that we do carry out our responsibilities under the 1946 
reorganization plan for getting better program coordination. 

That is why I wanted to speak at this time. This has not yet been 
transferred to Mr. Lund’s division, and he would not be qualified to 
discuss these services. 

Mr. Bigge is here and can speak on any question you might have on 
the grant-in-aid audits. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. I think we better recess for lunch now. 
We will hear from you, Mr. Bigge, at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Bigge, are you prepared to speak to this program of State 
grant-in-aid audits? 

Mr. Biaeer. I will be glad to answer any questions, sir. Yes. | 
think Mr. Thurston did have a brief statement which he wants to 
put in the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, give us all the background information on 
the State grant-in-aid audits. How many are made a year, what is 
the reason for them, and so forth? 

Mr. Bice. The whole program of the Federal Security Agency 
with very few exceptions, for grant-in-aid to the States, including 
such programs as the crippled children s program, vocational rehabill- 
tation, vocational education, and so on, is audited. The amount 
involved is over $1% billion of Federal money and the same amount 
of matching money from the States in the main. So it involves $3 
billion plus of expenditures in which the Federal Government }s 
interested to see that the money is spent for the purpose for which 
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it is appropriated. The auditors check on the expenditures at the 
state or local level, depending on where the vouchers are and where 
the underlying records are. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have 111 positions in this division? 

Mr. BiacGe. 111 altogether. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they all in the Office of the Administrator? 

Mr. Biece. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuurston. Excuse me. The chairman means the breakdown 
between departmental and field. 


BREAKDOWN OF DUTIES, DEPARTMENTAL AND FIELD 


Mr. Biace. There are 17 departmental and 94 in the regional offices 
and in the field. I might say that these 17 in the departmental office 
carry four different types of responsibility. They supervise the field 
staff actually making the audits. That is administrative supervision, 
in the allotment of time and funds and so on. Secondly, they review 
the audit reports which come in, in which any questions are raised 
about State expenditures looking toward possible disallowance, and 
process those until the thing is settled and the records adjusted. That 
same unit of three people answers any questions that the auditors in 
the field may raise about the application of the audit program, to 
new programs particularly. 

Congress recently passed the aid to the disabled under public 
assistance, and a lot of new problems will arise there. As those 
questions come in this unit takes the responsibility of getting the 
answer from public assistance and general counsel and getting it out 
to the field. 

Then there are another two or three people who review the fiscal 
parts of the State plans, public assistance and all the other programs, 
to see they are reasonably uniform as far as possible and as simple as 
possible, and so that they can be audited as easily as possible. 

Those are the 4 functions that those 17 people perform. That 
includes technical and clerical. 


DUTIES OF FIELD EMPLOYEES 


The remainder of 94 are in the field; 10 regional auditors supervising 
the staff as a whole and 10 secretaries for those regional auditors and 
74 people who are located in the States doing the actual auditing. 
I might say there are 32 States where there is only one auditor to do 
all of the auditing for all of the Federal Security Agency programs. 
In fact, there are three States, your own State among them, Congress- 
man, where one man covers both Conencticut and Rhode Island. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is not only my State, but it is your State also, is 
it not? 

Mr. Brace. Thank you, sir. 


FREQUENCY OF AUDITS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any formula as to how often these 
audits are made? 
» Mr. Biacr. Yes. They are supposed to be made once a year. 
That is, the expenditure records are on the basis of a year and we 
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figure 1 year’s expenditures should be audited within the next fisca| 
year, so that if fiscal 1950 is audited within fiscal 1951 we think they 
are keeping up to date, doing it once a year. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are you able to keep up to date with that system? 

Mr. Brace. No. Not quite. We have fallen a little behind in thy 
last couple of years. There have been a number of new programs, 
particularly some that require a lot of local checking, like the hospital 
construction program. A couple of years ago there were six or eigh; 
local projects to be checked. This year we estimate there will be 450) 
That means the auditor must go to the site of the hospital and audit 
the job. Sometimes he must do it twice. That is because payment 
is made in installments. We try to do it at one time, at the end, or 
when it is almost completed, but there are 450 of those. If you allow 
only 4 days on the average for travel and work and return, that js, 
4 days over-all, it would be eight men’s time that would be involved, 
you see, in just those hospital construction programs. Those pro- 
grams have been added and our staff has been cut at the same time. 

I checked back on that for a couple of years. In 1948 we had 136 
when this division was set up. We had 156 auditors at that time. 
In 1951 we had 113. Now we have 111 and yet the total amount spent 
and the number of programs to be audited has continuously increased, 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any estimate as to how many were engaged 
in this work in all the constituent agencies of the Federal Security 
Agency before this Division was established? 

Mr. Biacr. We could get it. It wouldn’t be quite accurate be- 
cause in Public Health, for example, there was a group of people who 
were doing three things. They were doing the auditing, the work in 
connection with the merit system and supervision, and they were also 
doing administrative consultation, that is, organization, procedures, 
and things like that. So we couldn’t get it altogether accurate. We 
could come pretty close to it. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you get that for the record? 

Mr. Biaae. Yes, sir. 

(The comparable figure is about 177. 


DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEM SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. In the Division of State Merit System Services you 
are asking for 26 positions in 1953 and you had 28 in 1952. 

Mr. Biaeaer. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Focartry. What is the purpose of this Division? 

Mr. Biace. That is to service all parts of the agency, the different 
constituents in connection with the merit system requirement that 
appears in most of the laws, and if not in the laws then in the regula- 
tions that have been issued, that the State in its administration must 
have a merit system of personnel administration, There was one unit 
in Public Health, and one in Children’s Bureau, and one in Social 
Security before this unit was set up in the Administrator’s office. 
Those three were combined in this one unit to service all of the 
different divisions. 

To begin, may I say they do three things in the main: They review 
the regulations and standards that are issued here in Washington by 
the constituents for the instruction and guidance of the States insoiar 
as they affect personnel administration. Public Health does not do 
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that on its own. Public Assistance does not do it on its own. That 
all goes through the personnel people. Likewise they review the 
State plans that are developed to meet these standards and require- 
ments. They review the operations in the State to see that in actual 
operation they live up to the standards that the States have set for 
themselves on procedures. 

I might say this mentions 26 positions. I think I should add that 
the money provided would not enable us to fill 26 positions. We have 
28 positions there now, altogether, both departmental and field, and 
there are at the moment five or six vacancies. The only way we have 
been able to keep within our budget is because we have not replaced 
people as they left until there was enough money accumulated so that 
we could carry on. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $131,955 for those 26 positions. 
With that amount of money available in 1953 you will not be able 
io keep all 26 positions filled? 

Mr. Biecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many will that take care of? 

Mr. Breer. As we see it now, instead of having 10 regional repre- 
sentatives each with a secretary there will be 10 regional representa- 
tives, but 6 of those may have secretaries and 4 of them would not. 
They would have to be provided what secretarial service they must 
have in some other way, through the field services, or get along without 
them. 

Mr. Tourston. What we are going to do is rob Peter to pay Paul, 
Peter in this case being the field services. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions do you think that will take 
care of in 1953? 

Mr. Bieer. You would subtract four or five. Say 21 or 22 at the 
outside. I might say that right now we have three positions vacant 
for over 6 months in the field because of lack of funds. Also, the 
Chief of the Division and two of his major assistants have left in the 
course of the year. We have not been able to replace any one of the 
three because of lack of funds. 

Mr. StepHENs. That is the reason, Mr. Chairman, why you will 
find that there will be a certain number of positions given in an esti- 
mate and the average employment which is shown in the budget wiil 
always be less. That lapse item is in there. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Fogarty. We will take up “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
the General Counsel.’ 

Mr. Tuurston. We have the general counsel here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1952 you estimate you will have available 
$878,000. In 1953 you are kins for $871,000. That shows a decrease 
of $7,000. You had 140 positions in 1952 and you are asking for 140 
in 1953. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witucox. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Fogarty. As to the actual positions in your estimate I see you 
are asking for 67 positions at the cost of $424,000, and you expect to 
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get 69 positions because of reimbursement from the old-age an 
survivors insurance trust fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiitcox. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Now you say in “Other accounts” four positions 
What other accounts are they? / 

Mr. Wiiucox. That is an item of transfer from the Food and Dry 
Certification Service. It is an item Food and Drug earries on jj: 
certification. 

Mr. Focarry. Oh, yes. I know. 

In the application of these funds you have it broken down into six 
activities. One the Office of Administrator, 10 positions. No. 2 js 
the Social Security Administration with 82 positions. Does tha: 
mean you have 82 positions in your office that are charged to the 
Social Security Administration? 

Mr. Witicox. Yes, sir. That, of course, includes old-age an 
survivors insurance. 

Mr. Focarry. And you have 13 positions charged to Public Healt), 

Mr. Wittcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Four to the Office of Education. 

Mr. Witucox. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Twenty-eight to Food and Drug. 

Mr. Wittcox. Right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, three. That 
makes 140 positions. How many did you have in 1951? 

Mr. Wiiicox. One hundred and fifty-seven. 


EFFECT OF LACK OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. I think Mr. Ewing made some reference to the lack 
of personnel in your office when he testified here on Monday. 

Mr. Witucox. Yes, sir. Mr. Ewing spoke of that and I would like 
to express my own concurrence in that view. 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wittcox. He said he is seriously concerned about the inability 
with our present staff to give really adequate legal consideration to 
many of the matters that come before him. I think I could expand 
on that to say the same of matters that come before the Commissioners 
and the Administrator too. Both in terms of our inability to review 
at all many points which I really think, because they do involve 
questions of law, ought to have some legal consideration; and also 
in terms of our inability really to dig into those occasional things that 
involve or should have basic legal research. We are spread so thin 
now that we have to do a large part of the work on the ryn. 

Mr. Focarty. Give us a couple of specific examples of what you are 
charged with and unable to do. 

Mr. Wiut1.cox. I might refer to this report of the Executive Expendi- 
tures Committee, Mr. Chairman, on the Office of Vocational Edu- 
cation. They studied last year the Division of Vocational Education 
of the Office of Education. A subcommittee of the committee made 
an investigation of the administration of the Vocational Education 
program. I will read a couple of sentences from their report. It says: 

Further, it was adduced from testimony that the original State plans submitted, 


while supposedly “reviewed for compliance with the requirément of the Federal 
acts and policies,’ were actually not even submitted to the legal staff of the 
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office for approval. In view of the fact that the approved State plans are the 
basis upon which Federal funds are to be expended, legal counsel as to compliance 
with the statutory criteria would seem to be a minimum precaution. 

That recommendation of the committee in connection with grant- 
in-aid programs we have not been able to comply with at present with 
our present staff in any adequate fashion, unless we simply did it at 
the expense of other programs of the agency. 

Mr. Fogarty. What would be your job in the vocational education 
program? ? 

Mr. Witucox. The Vocational Education Act zequires that a State 
plan in order to be approved must meet certain specified standards in 
the Federal Act. The analysis of the State statute and the State 
plans and the testing of them against the Federal statutory criteria 
presents essentially legal questions. They are combined adminis- 
trative and legal questions in many cases, but there are legal aspects 
all through the grant programs in testing State statutes and State 
plans against the requirements the Congress laid down as conditions 
to receiving Federal funds, in public assistance, for example. 

Mr. Foearty. Does it take a lawyer to do that? 

Mr. Wiuucox. I would like to put it this way: The way we operate 
on most of these things is that we sit down around a conference table 
with the administrative people and we check into what seems to us the 
legal points involved. They consider the administrative and fiscal 
policies and that aspect of it. What we come up with is a composite 
judgment. I think in these programs what it seems to me we lack 
essentially, at least in an adequate quantity, is an ability to participate 
fully in the evolution of the administrative deeisions within the Agency. 
Sometimes there are particular problems which come up on which the 
administrative bureau might say that this is a pure question of law 
and ask us to write a memorandum on it. However, much more often 
and much more important in the way they operate is our ability and 
our part in helping to analyze the problems from a legal standpoint, 
that is, to contribute precedents, to speak of court decisions that may 
be pertinent in some cases, and such things. Very often the State 
attorney general will give an opinion that may be an essential part of 
the plan approval. 

For instance, a question will come up as to whether a particular 
State statute should be interpreted one way or another. Very often 
our agency asks the State to obtain an authoritative interpretation 
of it by the State legal officer, that is, the State attorney general. 
As a result of that we have to match that interpretation against what 
the Federal agency conceives to be the requirements that Congress 
laid down. That is the sort of process that is involved. It is rare 
that a question comes up that is purely a question of law in this area. 
Mr. Fogarty. Is it a question of law or a question of interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr. Witucox. Well, if I might say so, I think questions of interpre- 
tation really are questions of law. 

Mr. Focartry. Would it be a question of law if the language were 
so drawn that the average layman could understand what was in the 
requirements? 

Mr. Witicox. No; I don’t want to pretend to any monopoly in 
the legal profession of ability to read the English language, if that is 
what you are saying. 
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Mr. Fogarty. No. I am not casting any reflections. I just had 
in the back of my mind that many bills we pass in Congress take g 
lawyer to interpret, whereas the average individual on the street 
finds it almost impossible to comprehend or get clear in his mind 
what this or that act means. I find myself in the same position. 

Mr. Wiuicox. That is sometimes true. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is our fault. I think we should simplify 
these things so that the average person can understand them. 

Mr. Wittcox. I fully share that view. 

Mr. Focarry. That was my reason for asking that. I was not 
casting any reflections on you. 

Mr. Wiitcox. I didn t mean to make an issue of it at all. I think 
on questions of interpretation; for example, the administrative people 
can read the statute and reach an interpretation. Yes. I ‘hink there 
are often points at which a person with legal training can help to clarify 
that process and can contribute something from his background that 
will aid in the process. 

It is not, as I say, a thing that is carved out and handed to the 
lawyers for a legal judgment. That is one case in a hundred. It isa 
—_ rather, of everybody contributing what he can to reach the right 
result. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us another specific example. 

Mr. Witucox. In the public-assistance area, for example, you may 
recall we had a difference with the State of Indiana last year in regard 
to confidential records. 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes. 

Mr. Witicox. That was pretty much a straight question of law 
as to whether the Indiana statute as passed did or did not comply 
with the condition in the Social Security Act. Right now the State 
of Arizona is proposing to test the question in court of the Federal 
requirement in regard to covering reservation Indians under the 
Social Security Act 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought that that had been determined a couple 
of years ago. 

Mr. Wittcox. Not fina'’y; not judicially. They are now seeking 
means to obtain a judicial determination. That may well be a diff- 
cult and very time-consuming process. It is a perfectly friendly 
litiga‘ion that is proposed, but it does embrace some very basic 
statutory and constitutional issues. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know. We had a hearing on it in this committee 
4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Witicox. It has been a chronic problem, but has never been 
resolved authoritatively in the sense of a court determination. [tis 
rather a difficult question how to get it into court, but I think that 
may be solved, and if so I think litigation may probably develop. 

There are requirements, for instance, in the Social Security Act 
that people denied public assistance be given a fair hearing. ‘The 
whole concept of what those two words “fair hearing’ mean is essen- 
tially a lawyer’s concept. Whenever a question comes up as to whether 
a State plan either in its concept or in its administration meets that 
Federal requirement, then lawyers inevitably play a large part in that. 

Again, I don’t mean we have any monopoly on the answers, but 
we have a great deal of background in what that administrative due 
process clause, as it has been referred to, requires the States to do. 
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For instance, is this particular provision, or this particular method 
of choosing a referee, or these particular appellate processes, and so 
on, consistent with a requirement of fair hearing? That sort of 
thing is one in which counsel will be drawn in. ie: 

Mr. Tuurston. May I make one observation from the adminis- 
trative standpoint on this to add to what Mr. Willcox has said? 

Mr. Focarry. Surely. 

Mr. Tuurston. Many of the Food and Drug problems require legal 
review. 

Mr. McGratn. Do they not have their own legal staff? 

Mr. Tuurston. It is part of the central staff. We have a central- 
ized legal office and the Food and Drug lawyers are part of Mr. 
Willeox’s general shop. We get Food and Drug problems that are of 
profound importance to a lot of people around the Nation and to a lot 
of producers. Take this matter of the bread standards that are 
coming up. The producers have a right to request as prompt action 
as possible and the consumers also have a right to get prompt action. 
We are dealing in very important matters. I know we get bombarded 
by people saying, ‘‘Let us get a decision on these things.’’ We do owe 
a prompt decision to them and sometimes a delay in the decision is 
simply due to an inadequate staff unable to provide proper legal 
services. 

Mr. Focartry. You are asking for 67 positions to be paid for from 
appropriated funds. That is the $424,000 that shows up in the 
budget. The budget also shows a transfer of $449,000 from Food and 
Drug and OASI. Where do the 82 positions in Social Security show 
in the budget? In Public Health I see there are 13 positions. Where 
would they show up? Also the Office of Education positions? 

Mr. Wriutcox. Those positions would be a part of what the $424,000 
would cover: $424,000 plus $25,000, which is the Food and Drug Act, 
would cover all legal services in the agency other than OASI. 

Mr. Foaarry. I see. 

Mr. Wiiucox. The fact that we have to allocate 37 percent of our 
non-OASI money to the Food and Drug Act means that in a reduc- 
tion—we had a reduction of 12 percent last year in our non-OASI 
money—the reduction has been concentrated very largely in these 
grant programs. 

Surpius Property Disposan 


Mr. Focarty. In the surplus property disposal program you had 
$90,000 available in 1952 and you are asking for $265,000 in 1953, 
which is an increase of $175,000. I remember that program was cut 
on the floor of the House when this bill was up. What did this com- 
mittee allow for this activity a year ago? Was it $300,000? 

Mr. Lunp. $330,000, and then you took off rent, so it rounded out 
at $300,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. We finally allowed $300,000 and it was cut on the 
floor of the House to $100,000. 

Mr. Lunn. Yes; $100,000. I think in the committee it came out 
at $90,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. No. The Senate cut it back further than that. We: 
came out of the conference with $90,000, as I remember it now. 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have 14 positions in 1952. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How many did you have in 1951? 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Stephens, do you have that for 1951? 

Mr. Srepuens. Fifty-eight positions; I am certain is the right 
figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Fifty-eight in 1951. So you went from 58 down 
to 14? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And you expect a supplemental of $7,000 due to the 
Pay Act increases? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. So that would give you a total of $97,000 available 
in 1952. 

RESULTS OF THE CUT-BACK IN FUNDS 


What has been the result of this cut-back in the work of the Surplus 
Property Division? 

Mr. Lunp. The results have been these, roughly: Of course, we 
have had to cut out all but three regional offices, so from these three 
offices we have limited coverage for the entire United States. We 
would like to extend it. The amount of surplus coming through 
educational institutions is about in the same proportion. We are 
putting out about 70 percent of what we did a year ago. As far as 
we can ascertain from the records that we get and the requests we 
get, we are able to handle about 40 percent of the property available 
to these institutions. 

I have checked this out this morning. This represents in one 
regional office the first 15 days in January 1952 of the declared sur- 
pluses in a single office. We estimate we can handle over a period of 
months about 40 percent of that which we receive. The balance, of 
course, is an obvious loss to the health and education institutions and 
to the hospitals of the country. 

One other thing that is having a rather disastrous effect upon the 
Federal Security Agency—and I think has some reflection on the 

t that we are unable to carry out for 
agencies the acts that we are required to do. For example, we have 
handled now so far the return of $927,000 worth of property for other 
Federal departments, such as taking them back and putting them into 
a defense activity. 

Mr. Focarry. In what period of time? 

Mr. Lunp. The last 6 months. In addition to that, on our com- 
pliance we have already collected $211,246 and returned that to the 
Treasury of the United States. So there is in reality here a profit of 
$120,000. 

Now the property that is coming in and the property that is made 
available, we just aren’t able to handle. I think I must average al 
least 15 congressional calls a week on why don’t we do this or that. 
The truth of the matter is that it is physically impossible. We do 
the best we can. We have worked the staff Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, but it can’t be done. Then we get into tangles as a result of 
shifts of one Federal agency’s property over to another. There is 4 
delay there which causes an additional expense to the Government, 
because if it is a defense unit which needs the property and we can' 
handle that for them, even though we put first priority on it, they may 
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either go out and purchase or they may let the property go and it is 
disposed of then in another way. 

We have other things happen. For instance, in the situation 
where much of this property is available that could be utilized to 
advantage, we are not now, as we were earlier, able to clear out the 
defense warehouses. The net result has been that they have had to 
vo out and rent additional warehouse space because we couldn’t 
clear these out fast enough. So, you are not only getting a loss of 
property but we are building up, as a result, an additional tax cost 
to the taxpayer because of our inability to move rapidly. 

I am confident, if we had the funds we asked for and could run our 
compliance program as it should be operated, that we could return to 
the Federal Government not less than $500,000 a year. That is just 
on our compliance alone. However, I would like to go into another 
area briefly. 

Before we got this program the War Assets Administration dis- 
tributed 1,100 airplanes to the schools of this Nation. Many of these 
schools got them on an outright grant, although very few. Some 
received them on the educational discount basis. The schools are 
not permitted to sell the planes under the law except where there is an 
outright purchase. Now we are finding that these planes are bobbing 
up all over the country. Schools are selling them. These airplanes 
are getting into the wrong channels, and there is building up the 
possibility of scandals that are not to the best interests of either the 
agency or the Government itself. We do not have even travel money 
enough to go out and check some of these items. It can’t be done. 

We have been working with the State Department, with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, with the Munitions Board, and we are 
doing the best we can. 

I would say, too, that if we could have a little more funds within 
a year’s time we could recover machine tools for the Goverrment that 
are badly needed of an amount of not less than $1,500,000. We know 
where some of this equipment is. We could get it and put it in the line 
of production, and I believe return at least 5 to 1 for every dollar 
that this committee of the Congress would see fit to put into this 
program for another year. I think, if you wished to do so, some 
other approach could be conceived. That is, put the program on a 
small revolving fund, pay-as-you-go basis, so that after a year or so 
no appropriated funds would be necessary. 

However, I really feel unless we can have some funds—and the 
Deputy Administrator is here and he may withdraw the statement 
if he chooses—unless we can have funds to do this program we would 
prefer that the Federal Security Agency not have to take the respon- 
sibility for doing it. We can’t carry the program. 

I will be glad to answer any questions I ean. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think I can agree with you on that statement. 
As you know, I tried to prevent the cut that was adopted in the 
House a year ago. I did the best I could, but the majority of the 
Members of the House voted for a cut. It was stated on the floor, 
as I remember it now, that this job of surplus-property disposal had 
been about completed, and I think it was stated by the Member who 
offered the amendment, that we should be getting out of this business 
now and that there was so little left that it wasn’t necessary to have 
this staff in order to dispose of it. 
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I tried to point out at that time that we still had a tremendous 
amount on hand in warehouses and also the problem of getting back 
machine tools for the defense effort under the recapture clause. That 
did not seem to sink in with the membership. I know I have many 
calls from school districts in my own State. They know of the available 
surplus property that isin warehouses but they can’t get it. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE BY TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. And I know you do not have the personnel to get 
that out of the warehouse; so, it is going to stay there and that is cost- 
ing the Government money. That is my personal view of it. 

You have received some money from the armed services; have you 
not? 

Mr. Lunp. The answer to your question directly is “Yes.” We 
have received about $16,000 up to now from the Southern Air Corps 
District. The Air Corps went out and attempted to find these tools 
and recover them, but they ran into so much difficulty that they came 
to us and said, ‘‘ Will you put on someone and we will pay for it?” 
The Munitions Board, the Army, Navy, and Air Force have all come 
tous. Wesaid we could not do the job, and Munitions Board and the 
Armed Forces said they would have to find a way to help do it. So 
now, starting on the 15th of this month, they are proposing, and we 
have accepted the proposal, to attempt to put on a number of persons 
on our payroll through a transfer of funds whereby these people will 
go out and work with the State for the recovery of machine tools. 

However, that covers only the specified area of machine tools, in 
which they have special interest. It does not cover all of the other 
surplus-material areas, nor does it cover in any way the whole-real- 
property transaction. I have three cases that are outstanding 
currently. I have an offer of settlement in a compliance case with a 
university of $384,000. We have been trying to work on it piecemeal, 
and we have not been able to conclude the case. That is why I say, 
if we could have the staff to go out and do these things, I am sure we 
could save substantial funds and we would collect in excess of $500,000 
a year. ‘That would be to the credit of the Government rather than 
its discredit. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember it, in your justifications a year ago 
you claimed at that time that through your compliance activities you 
have turned $300,000 into the Treasury. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which was more than the appropriation asked for to 
handle this program. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuurstron. Mr. Chairman, could I agree with Mr. Lund on 
the matter of trying to do this job without adequate funds? I think 
we might make or seriously consider making a request to end the 
thing somehow if we cannot have the funds, simply because of these 
compliance problems and the many responsibilities we have which we 
cannot adequately meet with present staff. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. You have asked for a supplemental this year; have 
you not? 

” Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. How much is that? 

Mr. Lunn. I am sorry. I do not have the copy before me, but it 
would be in proportion to what this committee determined last year 
less the time lapse of when it comes to your attention. 

Mr. Tuurston. It isin the neighborhood of $45,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is $48,000 supplemental plus a $7,000 item in the 
pay act. 


SUMMARY OF SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL PROGRAM AND FIELD 
SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Lunn. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee, 
| would like to introduce into the record two very brief statements. 
One which gives a very brief over-all summary of the amount taken 
in, a few examples of problems, and also a complete list by States of 
the property handled, as a matter of interest. 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. We will put it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Lunn. Second, a full statement on accomplishments in the 
Federal Security Agency field organization; some of the information 
in the statement I have referred to in my previous testimony on the 
field organization, but I believe you would like to have this fuller 
statement. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CuHEsTER B. Lunp, Drrecror or Orrice or Fretp SERVICE 


During this fiscal year the appropriation for the Division of Surplus Property 
Utilization was reduced from $220,000 to $90,000, a decrease of 70 percent. 
Field offices were reduced from 10 to 3 and the program personnel from 31 to 6. 
Operations under this small staff have demonstrated that the amount of personal 
property allocated to health and educational institutions was reduced almost in 
direct proportion to the appropriation. Only about 40 percent of the property 
available for secondary utilization by tax-supported or tax-exempt schools and 
hospitals can be processed because of lack of staff. 

State agencies.—As a result of the decrease, one-third of the State agencies for 
surplus property provided for in Public Law 152 are on the verge of closing and 
nost of the remainder will be forced to discontinue if the amount of property 
being received does not justify their existence. This will mean that only a 
few States in which there are a concentration of Federal custodian and military 
installations will be able to receive this property so valuable to health and educa- 
tional institutions. Taxpayers in the remaining States will not be able to obtain 
their share of property purchased with Federal funds. 

Compliance.—With the recent change in economic value of items of property 
needed in the defense effort more and more cases of violation of transfer of prop- 
erty conditions by sale are arising. Most of these cases are a result of misunder- 
standing on the part of instijution officials and persuasion of false pretense by 
unserupulous dealers. Only a few of the most flagrant cases can be handled 
because of lack of travel funds and staff. 

Recapture of property.—The intensified defense program has placed demands 
on this Agency to recover items of property that were donated in previous years to 
health and educational institutions. Heaviest demands to date are on machine 
tools, electronics, and airplanes. On the basis of original cost to the Government, 
the Division of Surplus Property Utilization has effected recovery of $927,536.04 
for military departments. With adequate staffing, this activity could save the 
Government several million dollars. This Agency is the only one authorized 
by law to make determination of title and to authorize disposal of equipment to 
facility contractors engaged in defense production. 

Real property—Compliance utilization—The Agency has compliance and util- 
zation responsibility for transfers of approximately $700,000,000 of real property 
to more than 8,000 institutions. These transfers, subject to restrictive use and 
tesale for periods up to 25 years, involve individual transactions having acquisi- 
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tion and betterment values ranging from less than $100 to more than $35,000,000 
We have been unable to initiate planned utilization surveys even though y, 
recognize that such action would result in recoveries of properties in the public 
interest. More than 75 percent of the productive time of the real-property staff 
is required for fire-alarm cases, which has produced in excess of $138,000 in 
“Miscellaneous receipts,’’ which have been deposited in the United States Treas. 
ury during the first 6 months of the fiscal year. 

In addition, we have assisted in the recapture for defense and Federal civilian 
agency use more than $100,000,000 worth of real-property facilities, based on 
original property-acquisition costs. Compliance problems are increasing as edu- 
cational needs for assigned property changes with the expansion of military train- 
ing and the end of the GI educational benefit programs affects school enrollments, 
Other Federal agencies are inspecting properties with a view to recapturing nation- 
al resources for potential Federal use. These activities increase our workloads 
materially. Problems of disuse, improper maintenance, and other factors require 
constant remedial actions. The machine-tool recapture program with site inspec- 
tion by State agencies for surplus property brings to light new cases for considera- 
tion. 

New transfers.—Under our curtailed 1952 budget, we have limited new transfer 
of real property to committed cases and those which are necessary for national 
defense. In spite of this, 57 new cases involving property costs of $5,049,185 were 
completed in the first half of the fiscal year 1952. In excess of 40 additional cases 
are in process. There are a minimum of 18 major steps to be taken in processing 
a single real-property transfer. 

Institutional needs for surplus sites and improvements are increasing due to 
difficulty in obtaining critical building materials for new construction and require- 
ments of service to shifts in population in mobilization for defense. The potential 
of real property may be anticipated at a greater volume, in quantity if not in dollar 
value, as Federal agencies find themselves forced to screen out inventories in stand- 
by for future expansion and release operating units under curtailed budgets. 
Custody and maintenance costs make it uneconomical to hold many sueh proper- 
ties. Site clearance for more essential construction generates much salvage or 
improvements for removal which is needed by health and educational institutions 
It has been reported to us by Federal agencies that disposal of improvements to 
institutions, where time limits for site clearance exist, has both expedited their 
development program and been the most economical process by saving the Govern- 
ment out-of-pocket expenditure of funds. 


Transfer of surplus property, by States, for educational and public health purposes 
1946 through 1951—acquisition cost 


Personal Real Total 
property property | “igs 


Total $522, 031, 781 | $680, 347, 266 |$1, 202, 379, 047 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Hlinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


459, 938 | 13, 402, 487 | 
505, 148 | 6, 884, 464 
147,290 | 24, 707,894 | 
199,823 | 47, 323, 082 | 
408,965 | 3, 698, 003 | 
451, 476 | 485, 304 | 
021, 890 358, 512 
134, 886 415, 782 
742, 031 531, 241 | 
598, 109 948, 741 
005, 337 , 245 | 
704, 109 §, 678 | 
031, 035 120 | 
Kansas 370, 006 , 184 | 
Kentucky 070, 201 | 7, 307 
Louisiana ‘ 5, R85, 216 53, 392 
Maine 2, 222. R58 

Maryland 970, 493 

Massachusetts 2, 050, 793 

Michigan 5, 657, O77 

Minnesota 957, 245 

Mississippi , 340, 445 

Missouri ;, , 315 

Montana d 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshir 


New Jersey 
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Transfer of surplus property, by States, for educational and public health purposes, 
1946 through 1951—acquisition cost—Continued 


i] 
Personal Real cere 
property property Total 


New Mexico : roe ; -...---| $3, 298,766 | $4, 533, 701 $7, 832, 467 
New York. ----.--- ‘ e v7 --| 34,017,129 | 62,865, 587 | 96, 882, 716 
North Carolina _-- ; | 16,278,965 | 15, 928,153 | , 207, 118 
North Dakota Bes: | 1, 973, 972 84, 474 | 2, 058, 446 
Ohio h , .-| 29,074, 188 7, 420, 198 | 36, 494, 386 
Oklahoma - - .- ; ; ; | 10,948, 928 60, 494, 353. | 71, 443, 281 
Oregon .. ...-- d : j 11, 597, 096 13, 974, 824 | 25, 571, 920 
Pennsylvania ____--- : d | 25,876, 088 | 2, 324, 108 | 28, 200, 196 
Rhode Island. . - bh ae oe ag hui 2, 892, 443 67, 207 | . 959, 650 
South Carolina... ._-._. -----| 10,338, 979 | , 799, 968 | 9, 138, 947 
South Dakota - .-.----- : | 2, 726, 292 627, 796 | 3, 354, 088 
Tennessee - - ee 7 : | 10, 862, 853 | 3, 882, 679 | 14, 745, 532 
TOME Senna ts -s se a i | 25, 558, 816 20, 714, 682 | 146, 273, 498 

° < 11, 387, 138 | 2, 487, 132 | 13, 874, 270 
Vermont_.....- ; eo. é 1, 703, 098 | 30, 155 | 1, 733, 253 
Vibe. so 12, 639, | , 158, 647 | 23, 797, 975 
Washington .._........-..- ; | 24, 391, | , 533, 37% 33, 924, 593 
West Virginia -- ~._-. ° ...| 9,881, 922 | , 498, 415 11, 380, 337 
Wisconsin : | 7, 954, 043 | , 156, 9, 110, 091 
Wyoming._..- PMA ROS : | 2, 363, 57 , 285, 37% 3, 648, 942 
Alaska... ....-- pateaeecae j ‘ : 499, 657 | ' 20: 2, 091, 859 
Virgin Islands Rec ee: Et hi Se i he j 3, 848 | 3, 848 
District of Columbia____ 3 pate ee | 2, 364 | - 6, 599, 364 
Hawaii Dede Desccdw we eowis x Hee 1, 889, 213 
NE is cei diene dike Suid occ cee 54, 65 , 788 733, 443 
American Samoa Sve ; § P | 500 





OFFICE OF FIELD SERVICES 


The Agency field services established by Congress in July 1948, and given 
broad authority in all Agency field activities, has had a year of reassuring per- 
formance, both in the departmental and in the regional offices. 

Agency field services is now functioning with 10 regional offices which house 
and give fiscal, personnel, and all other management services to the regional 
staffs of the Public Health Service; the social-security programs of old-age and 
survivors insurance, public assistance, Children’s Bureau, and Federal credit 
unions; the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; the Office of Education; General 
Counsel; State grant-in-aid audits; and State merit system services and such 
special programs as surplus property utilization and community facilities. 

Operations of the Agency field services has continued since 1949 to operate 
at annual saving of more than a half-million dollars, over the previous criss-cross 
field services of separate programs which operated independently, from more 
than 30 regional locations. 

Wisdom of providing an Agency field services, with a departmental office and 
10 integrated regional offices, providing consolidated management services, has 
been further borne out by another year of concrete economies, steadily increasing 
efficiency of program operations and administrative management, closer coordina- 
tion of program planning and execution with State officials, more expeditious 
service to States and to individuals through decentralized authority to the 
regions that are closer to State governments and the people who are served. 

Field services is now functioning in general harmony with the recommendations 
of the Congress; recommendations of the Hoover Commission; and reeommenda- 
tions of professional persons in the field of administration whose counsel the 
Ageney has sought. ‘There is, of course, still need and room for further develop- 
ment. 

Brief examination of the record reveals that in the regional offices the consoli- 
dated management services in both freeing regional program representatives 
from such responsibilities, and providing more expert services have functioned to 
the benefit of all. Workload, however, has increased about one-third, as the 
number of people for whom payrolling, personnel, or other administrative services 
are provided now total nearly 11,000. Within the regional offices, 250 additional 
program staff members have added day-to-day demands upon management 
services in addition to space procurement or rearrangement, equipment, communi- 
cations and other initial provisions. According to the usual workload criteria, 
regional offices are short more than 20 clerical persons. This condition is being 
met by (a) continuous and uncompensated overtime in carrying out such activities 
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as recomputing annual leave in accordance with the new system established }, 
Congress, instituting the new employee performance rating system also esta}. 
lished by congressional action, and reproducing such necessarily voluminoys 
reports as those of the health, education, and welfare surveys of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Savannah River and Paducah project areas made by 
regional ‘representatives under the direction of the regional director at the reques; 
of the AEC; (b) accumulating backlogs; and (c) some curtailment of furthe; 
development of the management improvement and staff training activities. 

Regional directors have soundly advanced decentralized and integrated regional 
administration, through use of appointing authority, full utilization of all clerica] 
staff and facilities as sharing telephones, adding machines, doubling up for travel- 
ing by automobile. * * * Budget limitations not only in staff, but in genera] 
supplies which average $18 per person per year in contrast to the accepted $30 
amount, have about exhausted ingenuity which has been spurred to great lengths. 

To advance program coordination, regional directors bave established such 
regular effective administrative practices as: 

1. Work plans for joint objectives, for the scheduling of such joint planning and 
program activities as (a) Public Health Service working with the States in coopera- 
tion with Children’s Bureau to develop more adequate procedures for justifying 
the allocation of categorical grant funds to supportive services; (b) Public Health 
Service and Children’s Bureau developing together material for an annual plan to 
be used by the States in submitting their plans jointly to these two Federal agenc- 
ies; (c) Mental Health consultant cooperating with the Vocational Rehabilitation 
representative in planning and directing training institutes for State councils; (d) 
Food and Drug cooperating with the Division of Sanitary Engineering (Public 
Health Service) in work on shellfish control and oyster industry inspection; (e) Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation working with the Children’s Bureau concerning the over- 
lapping 5-year period from age 16 to 21, during which time a client may be eligible 
for the services of both agencies. 

2. Quarterly conferences of regional program representatives to interpret and 
evaluate major developments, so that related program activities may be explored 
and expedited in a more effective manner. 

3. Continuing interprogram committees tostudy and recommend action that will 
eliminate duplication and simplify requirements in areas of mutual concern, such 
as (a) Public Assistance, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Public Health Service 
working together on the new program for aid to the permanent and totally 
disabled; (b) Public Health Service, Children’s Bureau, Public Assistance, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation working together on hospital and other medical pay- 
ments by the several grant-in-aid programs of the Federal Security Agency. 

In the departmental Office ot Field Services the Director, in carrying out responsi- 
bilities for organization, planning, integration, coordination, and direction and 
evaluation of all field activities of the Agency has placed primary emphasis 
through the year on promoting unified standards, clarifying lines of communica- 
tion and authority to the field in order to eliminate ambiguity as to matters 
handled in the field and those referred to Washington; directing the special 
programs in the Office of Field Services of surplus property utilization and com- 
munity facilities; negotiating cooperative arrangements with other governmental 
agencies as the Department of Defense concerning machine tool recovery. Efforts 
of the Divisions of Field Methods, Field Management, and Field Liaison have 
through their special activities in the Department and in the field been pointed to 
improved management and expedited services. 

The Office of Field Services, also short staffed, has been the spearhead and has 
had primary responsibility in setting up field-departmental committees to study 
and recommend action in 26 areas of administrative policy and operations affecting 
field services. To promote joint participation of regional and national offices 1 
policy and program formulations, Field Services took the initiative for planning 
and holding the Agenevy’s first regional-departmental conference attended by 
regional directors and regional program representatives. ; 

Considering developments to date of the Agency’s field services through 4 
departmental central office, and 10 decentralized, integrated regional offices, ! 
would like to emphasize the importance of the present organizational pattern and 
principles of administration. Coordination of various programs in a regional 
office—with basie services provided by the coordinating agency, therebv leaving 
the operating programs free to devote their total energy to their respective 
fields—and the coordinating agency providing over-all direction for interprogra™ 
develonment, is a most significant advance in the concept of providing field services 
to the States and people by the Federal Government. 
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Workine Capirat Funp 


Mr. Fogarty. Gentlemen, we will turn to page 85. What is this 
working capital fund? Is that something new? 

Mr. Mriuer. It is something new with us and is for the purpose of 
providing a central reproduction service, a centralized tabulating 
service, and a procurement and supply service, and such other things 
as are provided. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you mean by “such similar services as the 
Administrator determines’’? 

Mr. Mruuer. Such similar services in this case means housekeeping 
or administrative services which can be performed more economically 
on a centralized basis. A good example of that would be the other 
people in the buildings down here have come to me and said, “We 
would like to see you centralize the messenger and mail service for the 
entire building because we think that by pooling our interests we can 
do this a little cheaper than if each office had mail and messenger 
facilities of its own.” The problem in that in relation to this fund is the 
measurement of services rendered in a way so that it can be charged 
back to them on a workload basis. That is, how you measure mes- 
senger and mail service. 

Mr. Foaarry. You mean you are asking us to appropriate $175,000 
for that this year? 

Mr. Miturr. No, Mr. Chairman. That $175,000 this year is 
merely to set up a capital account for us from which we would operate. 
It is a nonrecurring item. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you call that a revolving fund? 

Mr. Miuuer. It is the beginning of the revolving fund. Ultimately 


this $175,000 would be returned to the Treasury of the United States. 
I would not undertake to predict when we would be able to return it. 
Mr. Fogarty. Do you spell it out in here? Is that the language in 
the bill for the working capital fund? 
Mr. Miter. The language on page 86; yes. 


CENTRAL REPRODUCTION SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. It says: 

For the establishment of a working capital fund, to be available without fiscal 
year limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of (1) a 
Central Reproduction Service; * * *. 

What is that? 

Mr. Miuuer. We have had this for some time, but it has been on 
i reimbursement basis. In other words, we would get a job to do 
from the Public Health Service in multilithing and mimeographing 
aid funetions of that kind. This arrangement permits the application 
of business methods, so that you will always have the opportunity of 
taking advantage of market conditions without regard to the fiscal 
year. The way we work now everything is closed off for the fiscal year. 

Mr. McGrartu. Does that include the printing of your pamphlets? 

Mr. Mititer. No. That has to go to the Government Printing 
Office and is printed for the fiscal vear. 

Mr. McGrara. It would include only printing? 

Mr. Mintuer. Only this type of printing which you see before you, 
und reproduction work. 

94652—52—pt. 124 
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CENTRAL TABULATING SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. It also mentions as No. 2 a central tabulating 
service. What is that? 7 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. We have a central tabulating system in the 
Federal Security Agency, and have had for some time, where we take 
up small jobs for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Office of Education. 

Mr. Focarry. And you get reimbursed for that? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. No, 3, you mention a Central Supply Service, 


For supplies and equipment for which adequate stocks may be maintained to 
meet in whole or in part the requirements of the Agency. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. During that period, Mr. Chairman, we con- 
solidated seven stockrooms of the building into one central stockroom 
and have operated it quite successfully. At least we have had no 
complaints up to this time, and that is a pretty good measure in a 
central facility of giving service. 

Mr. Focarry. There have been some charges in the past, have 
there not, about overstocks? Was that your Agency or some other 
agency? 

Mr. Miuuer. The light bulbs. It was not us. We have had too 
much in stock and we have taken steps in this centralization to take 
the surplus and make it available to other people. 


SIMILAR SERVICES ON A REIMBURSABLE BASIS 


Mr. Focarry. You list as No. 4: 

Such similar services as the Administrator determines may be performed more 
advantageously on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Mititer. The mail and messenger service is one that is under 
consideration at this time. I would like to make one point about 
this. I think this is the right way to approach facilities which agencies 
need and which they must buy. I say that because you have all the 
advantages of control, which make for economy. The people working 
in the shop know they must compete first with the Government 
Printing Office in the way of printing. They must turn out something 
that is adequate, but more economical than printing. They must 
render a service better than that establishment. Then also we have 
the outside private concerns that are in this business. So we have to 
meet that kind of competition also. 

The people who are buying this service are very careful] as to what 
they put on their requisition because they only want to state enough 
to meet their needs. In years gone by when we were rendering this 
service out of an appropriated amount they might order 2,500 copies 
and not only did they not like to be questioned as to whether they 
needed 2,500 copies or not, but if it was obvious that they had too 
many they did not want to admit it. On this basis you have those 
two kinds of control, which I think are very important for agencies in 
Government operations. 

Mr. Focarry. Judge McGrath. 
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AMOUNT REQUIRED FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. McGraru. One question. What is your amount for travel 
this year? 

Mr. Tuurston. For the Agency as a whole, Judge McGrath, it is 
in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. That is everybody. That in- 
cludes Public Health, Food and Drug, and all the units. For the Office 
of the Administrator it is in the neighborhood of $15,000. Both of 
those are substantially the same as last year. I have the figures here. 
The total for the whole agency is $3,120,000. For the Office of the 
Administrator, that is, the immediate office, it is $15,600. Travel 
expenses for the field service as opposed to the immediate office are 
115,458. For the general counsel it is $18,000. For ‘Surplus 
property”’ it is $16,200 for travel. 

Mr. SrepHens. There was a table placed in the record a few days 
ago, Judge McGrath, that shows every item for travel for the years 
1951, 1952, and 1953. It gives the travel in each and every appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Miituer. We have tightened up considerably on travel in spite 
of the increase in per diem and railroad fares. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CHECKS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Bigge, on page 37 there is this statement: 

Over 46,000,000 checks are issued annually to recipients of public assistance 
alone. 

What would be the average number of public assistance recipients 
over a period of the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Biear. Including the aged, dependent children and the blind. 

Mr. Bussey. Whatever goes to make up the amount of 46,000,000 
cheeks. 

Mr. Bieeu. Yes; 1 do not remember the exact figures. I could give 
vou the exact figure easily, but it is between 3% and 4 million people. 
They are on the State and local public assistance rolls. 

Mr. SrepHens. It would be approximately one-twelfth of that 
igure you read there, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. Are all of these 46,000,000 monthly checks? 

Mr. Srepuens. Usually that is the routine in most States and 
counties. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY RECORDS 


Mr. Buspey. I would like to ask the gentleman who was testifying 
om the surplus property regarding the difficulties they have experi- 
eced in locating this surplus property? Do you not have a record 
ut present so that you know where all the surplus property is located? 
Mr. Lunn. No, there is not. That property which has been al- 
oeated since the Congress turned it over to the Federal Security 
\geney, yes. You see, prior to that time this was in quite a number 
of other agencies. The Air Force had a unit. They made some 
disposition. The War Assets Administration had a unit. Then 
a were several others. Now we do not have the total of all of 
those. 
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Another thing that enters into it is that they have these lists of 
accounts from the agencies. About three-fourths are from th. 
Armed Forces and one-fourth from the other governmental agencies. 
When these lists are screened and returned and made available to the 
States for allocation, the records are then kept in the State after we 
make that allocation. It would be possible to go back and pick wp 
all of the records, but when you include the term, ‘do we have al 
records,”’ I would have to say, “No.” We have only access to those 
records since the time the Federal Security Agency took it over. 

Mr. Bussey. That was what date? 

Mr. Lunn. That was in 1949. Most of these records can be made 
available. General Services, through their records system has been 
trying to put them into warehouses, so that I think the records are 
preserved and available, but we do not have them in our agency. 

Mr. Bussey. Didn’t General Services take over surplus property 
from War Assets? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Were not all the records showing where any surplus 
property of War Assets was located, turned over to General Services? 

Mr. Lunp. I am sure they must have been because it was just a 
continuation process of some things that were added in the new 
Administration. But I was particularly referring to the armed 
services. The Department of Agriculture had a department at one 
time dealing with that. Several other agencies were in the business 
also and I cannot speak for those records. I do not know where they 
are. 

Mr. Buszey. I cannot conceive, for instance, of all these various 
programs, what has happened to the surplus property. We had a 
big program under NYA. Under the NYA program they received 
a great deal of surplus property for the various schools all over the 
country. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Certainly those records are available showing who 
received the property. 

Mr. Lunp. They are. I can give you a very brief picture of it if 
you are interested. When that program was terminated it was at 
the beginning of the war and we were just getting into it. Much of 
that was returned to the schools or the source from which it came. 
If you remember the legislation that was enacted it gave to the 
vocational schools of this country the balance of that equipment and 
those machines that were in use in the public schools of America. 
Those not in use were picked up and sold on the public market to 
the benefit of the account of the United States. We have in the 
Federal Security Agency currently those old records, and I think 
they are stored in Alexandria in the warehouse there. 

Mr. Bussey. When you say that you believe you can return $5 for 
every one that this program would cost, my first impression is that 
that is certainly a very high percentage to find out where property !s 
located that we should know about and should be able to order out to 
wherever we want it sent. 

Mr. Lunp. If I can take just one case and maybe illustrate it 1! 
might help. Maybe it is not quite as easy as that. For example 
let us take this kind of a case. We allocate, let us say, to the Un- 
versity of Minnesota, a facility that was previously used by a manu- 
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facturing plant. They have set that up for their engineering school. 
They have gone in and made modifications of that plant. They got 
iton a public benefit discount if it was to be placed in educational use. 
There were certain high power lines, let us say, that would not be 
adequate, for example, for demonstration in school purposes. Those 
may have been taken out and sold. They have also improved the 
facility and invested thousands of dollars of the university’s s money. 

Now each contract says we have a right to recapture under certain 
conditions specified in a contract or a deed, or however it is allocated. 

So when we come with an order from the Defense agency, let us say, 

we must then go to the school and try to ascertain what the school has 
invested and protect its investment so that at the end of the period 
when the defense unit has utilized it, they may have it back. We must 
straighten out all the arrangements of the contract and bring the 
parties together and negotiate it to an agreement so that it is accept- 
able to both groups. 

It is not like a case where you have a machine tool in a school and 
you can say, “Yes. We want that.’’ There are seven different laws 
under which that tool may have been allocated to that school. We 
have to find the original ‘record and check against the law. They 
may have a partial title in that tool so that we may have to pay them 
off, let us say half price, before it can be transferred. On the other 
hand, if it is a clear title to the Government then we may go in and 
pick up that equipment and upon the direction of the War Munitions 
Board place that tool where they indicate we shall place it. 

Does that help you? 

Mr. Bussny. How many of these machine tools are Jocated 
warehouses today and not being used in any plant or school? 

Mr. Lunp. That would be very difficult to answer. I would not 
like to be held to it, but I will give you my best estimate from the 
experience I have had and from what T have seen around the country. 
I would say roughly $1,000,000 worth of tools. I ask you not to hold 
me to that because I do not have an inventor vy. 


TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITIES AND WORKLOAD FROM THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO THE STATES 


Mr. Bussey. I would like to ask Mr. Thurston a question. Has 
there ever been any kind of a survey made in the Federal Security 
Agency to see what “might be done to have the States take over certain 
responsibilities that are being done at the present time within the 
Agency? What I am driving at is this: I am wondering if there 
is not some of your workload that could be properly transferred to 
the States. 

Mr. Tuurston. Well, Congressman, I had one item in particular 
that I wanted to mention. We have been doing this under the merit 
system service that Mr. Bigge mentioned: We have been developing 
tests to aid the States under their merit system services. They write 
into us and ask us, please provide us with material that will help us 
select. these people. We have recently been discussing the feasibility 
of asking the States either to do this work themselves or to pay us for 
the services that we perform. That is an example of a specific case 
we are considering. Now, this is not necessarily in the same direction 
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so far as the States are concerned, but the Public Health Service has 
explored the feasibility of asking shipowners, who come in at such 
hours that the Quarantine Service must pay overtime to their inspec. 
tors, to bear that kind of an expense as being a reasonable expense. 
Those are a couple of examples. 

I think, however, it is fair to say that under the basic laws tha: 
overn the operation of the Federal Security Agency, there are real 
imits to what we can do. True, we can make recommendations to 
the Congress on some of the broader programs, but so far as the power 
that is within our own Agency, we are restricted somewhat. 

Mr. Bussey. | appreciate your limitations, but that was the reason 
I directed my question as to whether or not a survey had been made 
toward the end of introducing legislation to correct that situation 
so that the States could assume those responsibilities.. 

I mentioned it in the hearings last year. Iam a great State’s-rights 
man. I am for decentralization of the Government here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Tuurstron. Well, I do not want to declare myself as an anti- 
State’s-righter, Congressman; I am not. 

Mr. Bussny. You do not have to. 

Mr. Tuurston. I will tell you, though, getting down to the basic 
principles; you have profound problems. Suppose we were to say 
that all the States should handle their own public assistance. Well, 
they are now paying about a billion dollars around the States. If we 
were to propose that the States carry it all it would be about another 
billion dollars. There are many poor States, economically. 

Mr. Bussyy. We would be for such a program in [Illinois but 
there would not be enough States to go along with us because we 
only get 7 percent of every tax dollar returned to.us that we pay into 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Tuurston. You get to the question of the over-all national 
welfare. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate there are certain things you cannot trans- 
fer to the States. I am not depreciating that fact at all. But the 
thing I am interested in, if there are certain items of administration 
and workload on the Federal Security Agency that can be and should 
be borne by the States, I am for it. 

Mr. Tuurstron. May I just say this, going back to surplus property. 
If we put up a budget to handle the whole Surplus Property Act—the 
experts here will correct me—I would wager it would be at least 10 
times the budget we are proposing now. You have got 48 States that 
are really participating or have been until we cut back our participa- 
tion in this. They have their own disposal units. All we do really is 
certify this material to the States. They get it down to the schools 
and if we tried to do the whole thing on a Federal basis, which we 
would not contemplate for a minute, you would have a big budget. 

Mr. Lunp. They are doing that, Mr. Congressman. Every State 
except two have an organization. About a fourth of them are going 
to close within the next 3 months unless we can keep property floating. 

But they are spending more than the Federal Government is on 
this front. We have been encouraging them, however, not to con- 
tinue in that practice and we have also been studying the possibility 
on our own so that you will not have to appropriate every year 
possibilities of a small surcharge on the handling of all of this so that 
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the whole thing could become self-sustaining. I think we might be 
able to do that in another year, but not in real property. That is a 
very involved thing. 

Mr. Bussey. Is any appreciable amount of surplus property around 
to be recaptured at the present time? 

Mr. Lunp. We have requests of known property somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $10 million that we know of. We can give you the 
names and places. 

Mr. Tuurstron. Mr. Miller has suggested another partial answer 
to your question having to do with some of the health programs. 
For example, the amount of money that this committee has appro- 
priated for venereal disease and some of the other health programs 
has gone down somewhat on the assumption that the States, to the 
extent that the problem continues, will pick up and use State funds. 
True, that has not been a sharp decline and in part because the States, 
and for all I know, Illinois, too, want the money for the program. 
But there has been a decline in some of the health programs. But by 
and large it has gone up, true. But much of the work of the health 
side of the Agency, Mr. Busbey, is in the nature, even though it takes 
a good deal of money at the outset, is in the nature of demonstration 
work in a large sense. The idea of a lot of our public-health work is 
to go in the S States, set up some kind of a demonstration program that 
will interest the States so that the States themselves can take over. 

We sometimes lose sight of that because of the very magnitude of 
the amounts of money that are needed even for these demonstration 
programs and a demonstration is done, as I say, in a fairly large 
manner. But it has behind it to a large extent the philosophy of 
getting the States to do it themselves. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. One of the best examples I can think of in recent 
years is when we gave you funds over and above the budget request 
3 or 4 years ago for the dental group to get teams to go to every 
State in the Union to demonstrate the application of fluoride treat- 
ment on children’s teeth. As a result of that, more and more com- 
munities in the country today are appropr iatine money for the fluori- 
dation of their water systems. I think that is one of the greatest 
things we have ever done for the youth of the country. If we had 
not appropriated that money, I am sure the communities and States 
would not have taken advantage of it. They were so slow in 
recognizing that it would do some good. 

Mr. Tuurston. I might mention one more thing in passing. There 
is still a long way to go on that fluoridation program. 

Mr. Focarry. A great many communities have appropriated mon- 
ey to fluoridate their drinking water. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no quarrel with those problems. They have 
to be supervised at the field level. If there are any segments of the 
program that can be handled by the States and should be handled 
by the States, that is what I want to see done. 

Mr. Biacr. May I supplement what Mr. Thurston said about 
merit system work. There is one important element of the merit 
system program that we have been carrying on in the past, which 
we are not able to do at all right now because of the cut in funds. 
We used to supply the State civil service commissions with this ex- 
amination material. We get requests from three-fourths, four-fifths 
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of the States right along. We were able to supply it over the pas; 
years. But this year we are running on a reservoir that we had })yi\; 
up. We have not been able to do any test construction work this 
year. We had to drop all of that because of the cut in this year’s 
budget. That is why I did not mention it in my statement. T have 
a brief statement here that includes that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


FUNCTION OF THE Division oF Statre}Merttr System SERVICES 
REVIEW OF STATE PERSONNEL PROVISIONS AND OPERATIONS 


This Division reviews the personnel provisions of State plans, and reviews 
State operations, to determine that a merit system of personnel administration 
is provided for and is in operation in each State agency receiving grants, as re- 
quired by Federal law and regulations. This function would need to be performed 
by the several program units separately if this Division did not exist. Before 
1948, several constituents had specialized units performing the function. Then 
it was consolidated in this Division for purposes of economy and better co- 
ordination. The Division performs the same function for the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Department of Labor under an agreement made when that 
Bureau was transferred from the Federal Security Agency in 1949. This likewise 
is to achieve economy and avoid duplication of effort. 

Although the constituent units retain responsibility for action on matters 
brought out in the review, as a part of their responsibility for program adminis- 
tration, this Division makes recommendations and in effect participates in taking 
action. Coordinated action has been facilitated by the issuance of uniform merit 
system standards by the several units. 

The personnel provisions of State plans, which are reviewed by this Division, 
are submitted by the State agencies in accordance with requirements of the sey- 
eral program units. They include position classification and pay plans, and State 
laws, rules, and regulations relating to such matters as the establishment of the 
merit system or civil service organization, exemptions from the merit system, ex- 
aminations, appointments, promotions, separations, appeals, and performance 
ratings. 

The review is performed by a representative of this Division in each of the 10 
regional offices. He has maximum delegated authority. The departmental staff 
of the Division reviews and makes recommendations concerning provisions which 
are not covered by policy, are contrary to standards, or for some other reason 
are not acted upon in the regional offices. The departmental staff also issues 
instructions and guides for the review work, and conveys decisions of the constit- 
uent units to the regional offices to be taken up with the State agencies concerned 

Even the best personnel plan provisions do not assure proper practices. ‘To 
determine that there is a merit system in actual operation, it is essential to review 
operations as well as plan provisions. This review corresponds to the adminis- 
trative reviews of State program operations which are made by the program 
units of the Federal Security Agency. The review is performed by the regional 
representatives of the Division. It consists primarily of a sample review of ex- 
aminations and personnel transactions, and an analysis of recruitment. efforts 
and results, examination activity, position classification and pay plan maintenance, 
separations, appeals, types of appointments, and the duration of appointments 
without examination. The departmental staff of the Division prepares instruc- 
tions and guides for the conduct of the reviews. Reports of these reviews are 
submitted for consideration by the regional program representatives and by the 
departmental staffs of the Division and of the program units. The regional 
representatives discuss the findings of the reviews with the State agencies for the 
purpose of securing improvements in operations. 

These activities are necessary to carry out the Federal law and regulations 
requiring the establishment and maintenance of merit systems of personnel admin- 
istration. This involves dealing with over 80 different State and local merit 
system organizations and over 250 separate State program agencies with more 
than 125,000 State and local employees. Personal services account for over 70 per- 
cent of annual expenditures of more than $250,000,000 from Federal grants fo! 
State and local administration. 
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ADVISORY SERVICES 


In addition to the review function, and in connection with it, this Division 
renders advisory services on personnel administration to the State agencies, in- 
cluding by agreement with the Department of Labor the employment security 
agencies. These services include consultation, clearinghouse services, technical 
training assistance, and, to a limited extent as described below, preparation of 
examination materials. These services are part of the consultation regularly 
furnished by the Agency in connection with the various programs, which helps 
the State agencies meet the Federal requirements and avoids invoking the drastic 
sanction of withholding grants. 

Advisory services are also given to the Federal program units on State personnel 
administration and related matters, both by the regional representatives and by 
the departmental staff. This is done not only on specific State problems but also 
in connection with program policies and procedures having implications for State 
personnel administration. : 

Consultation service to the State agencies is provided through field visits and 
correspondence, primarily by the Division’s regional representatives. Much of the 
consultation is at State request; some of it arises from matters noted in the review 
which indicate areas for suggestions and recommendations. Consultation covers 
all aspects of merit system organization and operation and of agency personnel 
management. 

Closely related to such consultation is the clearinghouse service. This consists 
of providing facilities for the exchange of information about personnel provisions 
and practices among the States. Only a limited amount of this information would 
be available to the States from the regional representatives if the departmental 
staff did not gather and provide such information on a Nation-wide basis. Much 
of the information is provided in answer to State requests, some through the 
circulation of materials, and some through a bulletin on merit system methods 
issued occasionally by the departmental staff. 

Assistance on technical training in merit system administration is provided to 
some extent in connection with consultation in the States, but also by having 
the departmental staff hold training conferences in response to State requests, 
where inexperienced State personnel technicians can meet ‘or several days of 
planned training. Such conferences have been held for State examination tech- 
nicians annually for several years. 

Regional representatives also organize local conferences where State personnel 
technicians and personnel administrators meet to exchange ideas and learn of 
new methods. 

A considerable portion of the departmental staff in the past has been engaged 
in preparation of test materials to be furnished to the States, at their request, 
for their use in merit-system examinations. In keeping with accepted merit- 
system practice, the Federal merit-system standards require a written test as 
part of the selection process for most jobs. Construction of practical and valid 
test materials is time-consuming, technical work. Many States would find it 
very difficult to recruit enough properly qualified technicians to do all of their 
test-construction work themselves. If they could and did, the total cost would 
be high and much of it would be paid from Federal grants. In view of these 
facts the Federal Security Agency continued, through this Division, the service 
begun by the Social Security Board more than 12 years ago, to provide test 
materials not elsewhere available, for jobs in the grant-in-aid programs. Most 
of the States, even the largest ones, continue to request this service. The service 
has the special value of providing assurance of good examinations without the 
necessity of extensive Federal review of examinations. The review of hetero- 
geneous locally prepared test materials to assure reasonably adequate examina- 
tions, would require a considerable staff. 

Test. materials have been prepared only for types of jobs which occur in the 
grant-in-aid programs and which are common to many States. They are sent 
to States on the understanding that they will be adapted by each State as neces- 
sary to meet its specific needs The Division provides only one copy of the 
materials and takes no responsibility for administering or rating examinations. 
The materials consist of multiple-choice examination questions. They are classi- 
fied by subject and difficulty, for compilation by departmental staff into examina- 
tions appropriate to job specifications provided by the State. z 

The budget for this activity has now been so reduced that there will be no 
provision for further construction of test materials for State public welfare jobs, 
unless some arrangement is authorized under which the States could use State 
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funds and granted funds to pay the Federal Security Agency for test materials 
requested by them. Materials have never been constructed for specialized pubjic- 
health jobs because tests for these jobs are purchased by the States from the 
test service of the American Public Health Association. Federally granted 
funds may be used for this purpose if the States wish. No organization is selling 
test materials suitable for other jobs in the State grant-in-aid agencies. The 
agreement with the Bureau of Employment Security, under which it transfers 
funds for services of this Division, continues to provide for test services. Accord- 
ingly, the Division coatinues to construct test materials for State employment 
security jobs. _ In response to continuing State requests for materials for welfare 
jobs, the Division for the present sends test materials previously constructed, 
if the State has not already received all available appropriate materials. The 
materials available from past operations will soon be exhausted and then such 
requests cannot be filled at all. 


Mr. Tuurston. There is an example, if I may impose 1 minute. 
There is one example in this merit-system program, Mr. Busbey, 
where a central unit, no matter how it is financed, can do the job 
more economically. Instead of having 48 units making tests sub- 
stantially of the same nature, if one central unit can do it and State A 
can write in for the test and State B can write in for that same in- 
formation, you have a situation where centralization is truly 
economical. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Focarry. You have a change in the language, I notice. 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes, sir. It appears at page 198. It is intended to 
eliminate “when authorized by the Federal Security Administrator.” 
It involves the approval for dues or fees for library memberships in 
organizations. It is a small item but it creates paper work for the 
Administrator that is nonproductive. It is a aul expenditure, $20() 
or $300, and every month or so there are delays. People go out and 
contract in amounts of six or seven figures but if he wants to join a 
library in order to take advantage of a publication, the Administrator 
has to approve it. It seems to me that the Administrator can spend 
his time doing other things more advantageous. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any other statements to make, Mr. 
Thurston? 

Mr. Tuurston. I have one statement here, Mr. Chairman, and 
I believe this came out of an earlier discussion, having to do with tl 
effect of the Jensen amendment. 


EFFECT OF JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Focartry. What effect did that have? 

Mr. Tuurston. I have a statement I can read or put in the record. 
Mr. Fogarry. Put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Errects oF JENSEN AMENDMENT (Src. 703, Lanor-FepERAL Security Appro- 
PRIATION Act, 1952) oN FEDERAL Securiry AGENCY 


The amendment applies to about 17,000 of the 38,000 employees of the Federa 
Security Agency. The largest segment of exempt employees (about 15,000) are 
in the Public Health Service. 

Three bureaus of the Agency (OASI, Public Assistance, and OVR) had funds 
in fiscal 1952 sufficient to staff above 90 percent of the estimated positions 
Consequently, they are subject to the amendment. The Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, with 1952 budget estimates of 15,494 positions, operating 
in 525 different offices, with a Nation-wide dispersion, presents the most difficul 
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problem. This geographic dispersion complicates procedures and controls under 
the Jensen amendment. 

Required procedures, which must be rigid and controlled from a centralized 
point, designed so as to control the ratio of “‘hires’’ to separations, would be so 
costly as to be prohibitive. For this reason, the Bureau decided to freeze em- 
ployment and attain the 90-percent ceiling through attrition. Since turn-over 
is not controllable, it was found necessary to make many adjustments throughout 
the organization which would keep the various operations in balance. Measurable 
backlogs estimated at 105 man-years will accumulate because of the amendment. 
The Bureau has been forced to lower its normal standards of quality and service; 
this will be refiected in higher operating costs in the future. This condition 
stems from (1) undesirable short cuts, (2) curtailment and elimination of opera- 
tions necessary for complete and accurate records, (3) giving preference to the 
simpler cases, allowing more difficult ones to create the backlog, (4) discontinu- 
ance of certain contributions to quality such as training, information to the public 
as to their rights, and other educational matters which would facilitate the 
handling of claims. 

The amendment imposes severe additional administrative burdens by requiring 
control over positions which are paid from funds not subject to the Jensen Amend- 
ment, but which are intermingled with funds which are subject to the amend- 
ment. For example: (1) The Division of Service Operations performs Agency- 
wide services and is reimbursed from exempt funds (duplicating, tabulating, 
purchasing, and stores); (2) the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is 
authorized to perform services for non-Federal organizations and credit these 
funds to the appropriation; (3) funds have been allowed through supplemental 
appropriations not containing the amendment for the Office of Administrator 
and for the Office of Education. 

We believe that the difficult administrative problems created by the amend- 
ment are not warranted by the actual savings effected in the Agency. Since 
turn-over of employees cannot be controlled as to time and place, the restrictions 
of the Jensen amendment result in unbalance of staff in relation to workloads. 
We believe that it is eminently more practicable to have the Congress, after 
eareful study and analysis, fix the number of people to be employed through 
appropriation allowances, rather than by use of more complicated processes such 
as the Jensen amendment. 


Mr. Focarry. Does anyone else have a statement to make? 


POSSIBILITIES OF ADDITIONAL FEES 


Mr. StepHens. I have a statement which the general counsel pro- 
vided which would serve to round out the record and complete the 
justification. It was not requested, but I would like to submit it. 
Then I have one other statement in line with Mr. Busbey’s suggestion 
which I thought was very pertinent. Mr. Miller and two or three 
other fellows got together on this thing. We explored the appropria- 
tions in the agency and what if anything we collected. And it is a 
revealing table. We have been pretty much putting out little fires 
and have not done any more about it in the way of proposing legisla- 
tion, and so forth. The study you requested has been made, Mr. 
Busbey. It is in a table form. You would be surprised what we do 
collect; small compared to the total but take the importation of tea, 
the $300,000 we collect at Freedmen’s Hospital, the Food and 
Drug, etc., the little bit we collect from shipowners in overtime 
and over $200,000 to date on Surplus Property. There is an opening 
wedge where it may be developed if we ever get time to get on to the 
table and make concrete proposals. We are exploring the possibilities 
of additional fees in this thing that Mr. Bigge is talking about, 
centralizing and collecting for the merit system; that is something we 
have got language that would take care of that. We have not pre- 
sented it because we do not think it is ripe enough and the committee 
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has not expressed that interest, but there is such a study and it js 
revealing. 

Mr. Tuurston. You are referring to a study that shows what we 
are now collecting in the way of fees. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is fine. 

Anything further? If not, thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT By ALANSON W. WiLicox, GENERAL CouNSEL, FEDERAL Secvuniry 
AGENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Office of the General Counse| 
renders legal service to the Federal Security Agency and all its units. The esti- 
mate for 1953 is for the same number of positions that we have this year, the dollar 
amount for personal service being $7,197 less than in 1952. The estimate for 
other expenses has been transferred, without increase, from the appropriation 
‘Service operations” to the appropriation for our Office. 

We have, as you gentlemen are aware, a centralized legal office in the sense 
that all members of the staff are administratively responsible to the general 
counsel. But I do not want to leave any impression that administrative officials 
in the Agency deal at arm’s length with their lawyers, or that there are any formal 
channels through which legal advice must be either asked or given. The members 
of our Food and Drug Division, for example, work in as close day-to-day contact 
with the staff of the Food and Drug Administration as though they were a part of 
that organization. The same holds true of our OASI Division in Baltimore, and 
of other parts of our Office assigned to particular programs. 

This to my mind is as it should be, and makes for the most effective use of our 
limited staff. Just as in private practice, a lawyer in Government can do his best 
work in proportion as he gets into problems in their early stages, when he can 
make a constructive contribution to their solution, instead of waiting until he is 
confronted by a completed proposal to which he can only say ‘Yes’ or “No.” 
We sit at the same conference tables with the administrative officials and share in 
the evolution of their decisions at all levels of the administrative structure. 
Except for matters in litigation and a few others in which we have special responsi- 
bilities, our function is, as members of the administrative team, contributing to 
the operations of the Ageney the kind of knowledge and the kind of skill which 
derive from legal training and legal experience. 

In view of this close participation in the administrative process, it is somewhat 
artificial to pay the law members of the team from a separate appropriation; and 
in considering our estimate I would urge your committee to consider it, as it is in 
fact, a part of the cost of administering all of the programs of the Agency. 

While I believe that our informal method of operation is well adpated to the 
needs of the Agency, I am seriously troubled by two factors: the impossibility of 
our doing, even in that fashion, nearly all the work that ought to be done; and the 
necessity of our relying too largely on accumulated knowledge and off-the-cuf 
opinions, Ideally, the lawyers ought to participate in all those matters which 
have substantial legal implications, or at least those affecting large sums of money 
or large numbers of people. This has not been possible in recent years, especially 
in certain parts of the Agency. The lawyers ought, moreover, to be in position to 
respond to requests that call for extended research as well as to those that can be 
handled quickly. Here, too, we are doing considerably less than we ought to d- 

Our estimate for 1953 continues the 10-percent cut made a year ago, and th ’ 
provides for 17 fewer positions than we had in fiscal 1951. Except for the extr* 
ordinary need for economy in the nondefense budget, I should ask and I believ‘ 
I could justify an increase in our staffing for a number of the Agency’s program’: 

By all odds the largest item in our activities and in our appropriation request '* 
OASI legal work. Nearly half of the funds requested for 1953 would come fro™ 
the OASI trust fund, and would of course be earmarked for work on that progra™. 
I will not take your time to describe in detail the very many different kinds of 
work we do on OASI matters. They range from advice on some question of State 
law involved in an individual benefit claim, through the whole gamut of adminis- 
trative actions having legal implications, to the necessary coordination of lega! 
interpretation with the Bureau of Internal Revenue and other administrative 
agencies, or the preparation of briefs where dissatisfied claimants exercise their 
right to judicial review. The operation of so huge an insurance system obviously 
requires a substantial amount of legal service. With our estimate equaling only 
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0.7 percent of the estimate for the Bureau of OASI, it seems to me clear that this 
administrative team is not overweighted on the side of the lawyers. 

I want to make particular mention of one assignment of-our OASI legal staff 
which has proved far more onerous than we had anticipated. That is the negotia- 
tion of agreements with States for the coverage of State and local public em- 
ployees. As of January 7, 1952, 35 such agreements and 159 modifications had 
been entered into, and no diminution in the flow of this work is yet in sight. 

These agreements, when made, become legally binding obligations of the United 
States extending into the indefinite future. They are not terminable by the States 
for 7 years, and are never terminable by the United States except for failure or 
inability of a State to perform. Some of them involve thousands of people and 
millions of dollars. It has been the view of the Agency that in exercising its dele- 
gated authority to commit the United States to such liabilities, it must be secrupu- 
lously careful to see that each agreement meets the conditions Congress has laid 
down. The discharge of that responsibility has imposed a tremendous burden on 
our Office. 

The next largest item in our estimate, for food and drug legal work, is $163,653. 
or roughly 19 percent of our total. Of this, $25,000 would be a self-liquidating 
item, derived from fees for certification services. 

The food and drug program is the principal regulatory activity of the Agency, 
and we have made every effort, even in the face of the reduction in our total per- 
sonnel, to keep enough lawyers in our Food and Drug Division to avoid the ac- 
cumulation of serious backlogs. Otherwise, the enforcement work of the Food 
and Drug Administration would have become to that extent ineffective. While 
we have pretty well avoided or cleaned up backlogs on the litigation side, our 
staff shortage has delayed the preparation of food standards and other regulations. 

Demands on our staff time have been greatly increased as a result of the grow- 
ing use of discovery proceedings under the new Federal rules. These pretrial 
procedures, which often determine the outcome of a case and frequently save the 
Government the expense of a lengthy trial, necessitate, far more frequently than 
the actual trial, the participation of the specialist from our office who has worked 
up the case: since an assistant United States attorney can rarely be familiar enough 
with the case at that stage to handle these proceedings. 

The Durham-Humphrey amendment (Public Law 215) relating to the control 
of dangerous drugs, which becomes effective on April 26 of this year, has increased 
our regulation-making responsibility and will add greatly to our enforcement case 
load. 

In another area of our work, that of our Legislation Division, it has also been 
impossible to absorb any of the reduction in our staff. There has been no let-up 
in the workload of that Division, which is responsible for the preparation of all 
Agency reports on bills and proposed bills—over 300 during the calendar year 
just ended. The Division also is responsible for assisting, upon request, in con- 
nection with congressional consideration of bills affecting the Ageney. Notwith- 
standing every effort to lighten the load on this Division—by calling more and 
more upon the constituent units to prepare reports in final form, by enlisting the 
help of other divisions of the Office, and by reducing the work on individual reports 
to the absolute minimum—the Division has been forced to handle all reports on 
a priority basis with consequent delays (sometimes embarrassingly long) in 
responding to congressional requests for reports on bills judged to be of lesser 
importance or urgency. 

With our food and drug and legislative staff virtually irreducible if the Agency’s 
work is to go ahead, the brunt of the reduction in our non-OASI staff has had to 
fall on that part assigned to work with the Public Health Service and on our 
various grant-in-aid programs. On top of the new responsibilities in these areas 
which we have had to absorb in recent years, such as legal service to the water- 
pollution-control program and to the two federally affected area programs of the 
Office of Education, we suffered an over-all reduction of 12 percent last year in 
our non-OAST funds. 

Here, again, an attempt to detail all the kinds of legal work we do would be 
unduly time-consuming. The Public Health Service is, as you know, a large and 
ramified organization, operating many separate and varied programs which involve 
the expenditure of large sums of money. Our budget provides for six full-time 
legal positions and part-time assignments equaling about two man-years to carry 
the legal work of all thése programs. The Bureau of Public Assistance distributes 
over a billion dollars a year, and has the services of one full-time lawyer, plus the 
equivalent in part-time service of about one lawyer here and two in the field. 
Our budget includes one full-time lawyer and the equivalent of one other lawyer 
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for all the work of the Office of Education, including Public Laws 815 and 874 
and a comparable quantity of legal service is provided for the Children’s Bureay, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 

It is my belief that in these areas of the Agency’s activities the participation 
of lawyers in the administrative process has been attenuated beyond the limit 
of prudent management. When Public Laws 815 and 874 were enacted, for ex- 
ample, administrative funds were appropriated to the Office of Education but no 
money was provided to our office. We were confronted by enormously difficult 
and complex legal problems, without staff to deal with them. It has been physi- 
cally impossible for us to consider more than a small fraction of the legal questions 
that have arisen in those programs, with the result that. considerable sums of 
money have necessarily been paid out on the basis of legal decisions arrived at 
wholly by laymen. I do not think this is wise administration. 

Last year a subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments made an inquiry into the operations of the vocational education 
program in the Office of Education. The full committee, in its report dated 
October 20, 1951, had this to say (p. 3): 

“Further, it was adduced from testimony that the original State plans sub- 
mitted, while supposedly ‘reviewed for compliance witb the requirement of the 
Federal acts and policies,’ were actually not even submitted to the legal staff of 
the Office for approval. In view of the fact that the approved State plans are 
the basis upon which Federal funds are to be expended, legal counsel as to com- 
pliance with the statutory criteria would seem to be a minimum precaution.” 

One of the specific recommendations of the committee was this (p. 9): 

“5. Through the maintenance of a closer consultative relationship with the 
legal staff by administrative officials to assure compliance with statutory criteria.” 

Under present conditions, we cannot do our part to meet this r commendation 
except by further depleting the already meager service we can give to other units 
of the Ageney. Actually, the needs in other grant-in-aid programs are as great 
as they are in vocational education; in some cases we have thought they were 
greater. In public assistance, for example, while there is in my judgment no 
need at present for us to review all State plan amendments, the fact that plans 
and t>eir amendments are so much more numerous than in vocational education, 
and in many cases involve so much more money, gives rise to heavy demands for 
legal service. 

In regard to publie assistance, vou gentlemen will perhaps recall that the Federal 
Security Agency had last year a difference with the State of Indiana. While the 
issues involved in that case were relatively simple, the handling of it through the 
stages of administrative hearing and district-court decision required more than 
half the time of one of our top-level attorneys for about 6 months, plus a good deal 
of time of other staff members and myself. We are now faced with a proposal by 
the State of Arizona to litigate the right of reservation Indians to public assistance. 
If that litigation materializes, it will be a lot more difficult than the Indiana case, 
and can hardly stop short of the United States Supremie Court. In defending the 
suit, the Department of Justice will necessarily rely heavily on us, and I am frank 
to say that I do not know how we can meet this responsibility. 

These litigated cases dramatize the situation, but the legality of the Agency’s 
action is just as important in all those public assistance matters that never reach 
the courts. 

Another kind of demand comes to us from the Children’s Bureau. That Bu- 
reau was asked last year to undertake a study and report on juvenile-court law 
and procedure in the District of Columbia. At the request of the Maryland 
Commission on Administrative Organization of the State, it is participating in a 
joint study of juvenile delinquents and youthful and adult offenders, covering 
police and juvenile courts, probation and parole, welfare services, and training 
and correctional and penal institutions. The Bureau has been asked by the Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws for comment on a proposed Uniform Adoption 
Act; by the American Law Institute for comment on a report on the treatment of 
juvenile and youthful offenders; and by the juvenile court in Rhode Island for 
consultation regarding its relationships with the welfare department. 

These requests and like ones that come to the Children’s Bureau deal with 
problems at the point where law and social policy meet. Solid advice can flow 
only from a pooling of the several professional skills involved. We have, in the 
sort of informal teamwork I mentioned earlier, the machinery to bring about such 
a pooling; but it cannot be truly effective as long as the team is as badly out of 
balance as it is today—as long as the lawyer’s contribution has to be made while 
he is, so to speak, on the run to another meeting. We could keep two lawyers 
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profitably busy doing the basic legal research needed on such problems as these. 
Quite literally, I believe, it would be profitable; for it would enable the money 
that is put into the Children’s Bureau for these purposes to pay very much greater 
returns, 

I wish to thank your committee for permitting me to make this rather discursive 
presentation. My excuse must be that we have so many different jobs to do that 
a complete description is impracticable, and | can portray them to you only by a 
sampling from our major activities. I hope that your committee will not require 
us to reduce still further the already inadequate amount of service which our pres- 
ent staff is able to render. 


x 





